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PREFACE. 



These Lectures ai-e the result of notes made during my reading in 
the last three or four years. As these notes increased, I thought 
that "what had been very interesting to me might possibly have 
some interest for others, and therefore I put them into the shape 
of lectures which were delivered at Christ's College during the last 
May term, as one set in the "Intercollegiate** list. They are now 
printed with some additions and modifications, but substantially 
as they were delivered. Those who have studied the subject will 
see at once how much I have availed myself of the labours of 
others. I have endeavoured to state fully all my obligations : if I 
have ever omitted to do so, it has been through inadvertence. In 
the arrangement of the matter I have used my own judgment, as 
also on dubious points : but in general I have given nothing but 
what is certain: anything further would be out of place in a hand- 
book for beginners, which is all that these lectures profess them- 
selves to be. I am most indebted to Professor Curtius, a writer 
whose learning, insight, and admirable judgment, it is impossible 
to praise too highly: his GruncUuge der Chiechischen Etymohgie 
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has been constantly before me : I have certainly learnt more from 
it than from any one book which I ever read. His Tempora und 
Modi is also most valuable as an introduction to the history of the 
verb-formations: these results however (some of which have been 
since withdrawn) do not come much within the plan of this book, 
which deals with the phonetic rather than with the formative part 
of language. His little " Essay on the results of Comparative Phi- 
lology in reference to Classical Scholarship" has been translated 
into English, but is now, I believe, out of print: it states briefly 
and forcibly the importance of these results to Greek and Latin 
scholars, and I have often quoted from it. Hardly less valuable 
for Latin than the works of Curtius for Greek are Corssen's Avs- 
sprache Vohalismus und Betonung der Lateinischen Sprache^, and his 
Kritische Beitrdge zur Lateinischen Formenlehre: in learning and 
accuracy these books are worthy rivals of the Grundzuge; though 
sometimes we seem to miss in them the master-hand. I have 
made considerable use of Leo Meyer's Vergleichende Grammatik 
der Griech, und Latem, Sprache: this author diflFers much in mat- 
ters of detail and sometimes in principle from the other two, but 
his suggestions, and especially his full list of words, are very useful. 
I have sometimes availed myself of Professor Benfey's Oriechisches 
Wurzel-Lexikon, and still more of his Kurze Sanskrit Grammatiky 
which is the model of a special grammar adapted to the use of a 
student of comparative philology: indeed it is to Professor Benfey 
that I owe my first introduction to this science, as well as almost 
all I know of Sanskrit: and I desire most gratefully to acknow- 
ledge here my debt to him, which is much greater than appears in 
this book. Ahrens' volumes De Gfraecas Linguae LHalectis are 

^ The second edition of this work is greatly enlarged and improved, but only 
the first Yolume has yet appeared: references to it are marked by the figure 2, 
e.g. I*. 96. 
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well known as the standard work on the subject. Among works 
on general philology, I am most indebted to Schleicher's Crnnpen- 
dium der Vergleichenden Orammatik : this is a most valuable sum- 
mary of the results of comparative philology, and those parts 
which bear on the Greek and Latin languages would well repay 
translation, though they would lose by being separated from the 
parallel forms of other languages. I have made some use of the 
Etymologische Forschungen of Professor Pott, the most learned, 
ingenious, and dogmatic of etymologists : I have also availed my- 
self of his treatise on Doppelung (Reduplication). Several sug- 
gestions are duo to Pictet's Origines Indo-Europ^nes: and to 
diflferent articles in Kuhn's Zeitschrifi, and other periodicats. 
Bopp's Comparative Grammar relates principally to forms, and 
therefore has not been much used : but his main results, so far as 
they have been verified by later researches, have been assumed 
here, as they must be by all writers on the subject. My other 
slighter obligations will be mentioned in their place. It is hardly 
necessary for an Englishman to say how much he owes to Pro- 
fessor Max MUUer. 

I believe that none of the works I have mentioned have been 
translated into English, with the exception of Bopp's Grammar 
and Curtius' little Essay. Consequently they are so little gene- 
rally known among us that it may be asked what they have done 
to make them worth our notice. Briefly then the value of works 
such as those of Curtius and Corssen is this: they have shewn how 
much may be accomplished by applying the method and results 
of Comparative Philology to particular languages. Comparative 
Philology gives us the ultimate forms of Indo-European roots and 
sufiixes, sometimes of actual words, by putting together and com- 
paring parallel forms in different languages. This work for all 
practical purposes is now accomplished. Even a Glossary of the 
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Indo-European speech has appeared at Gdttingen. The results 
are ready for application to particular languages, to serve as the 
basis for new investigation, for which they are indispensable. But 
these results are not sufficient for the Greek or the Latin etymo- 
logist. Together with the general science of comparative philology, 
we require special sciences of the special languages. These must 
be studied for themselves, but in the light of the general science, 
Miuute and patient investigation of the laws of each several lan- 
guage is needed now as much as ever; but it must be made in a 
wider spirit. Every language has varied from the prototype: and 
for the most part varied in its own peculiar way. There are some 
general laws which regulate change of sound in all languages : 
these are given by the general science. But there are other 
changes which are found only in one or two languages: and these 
must be carefully traced within the province of the particular lan- 
guage. Above all they must never be assumed in one language 
because they are found in another. A phonetic change is not 
necessary in Latin because it is found in Greek: or in Greek be- 
cause it occurs in Sanskrit : though the changes of Sanskrit may 
throw, and actually have thrown, most valuable light on those of 
other languages. As I said above, each language must be studied 
for and in itself in the light of Comparative Philology : and this is 
just what Curtius and Corssen have done for Greek and Latin \ 

It may be asked whether we can arrive at certain results by 
this method. I have said that the comparative philologist, or the 
Greek philologist who works in the same spirit, puts together fact 
with fact. His method is inductive : and when his data are suf- 

> How much may be done by a sound method even within one single language 
has been weU shewn in Buttmann's Lexilogiu, which must long remain a standard 
work in spite of errors unavoidable at the time when it was written. If Buttmann 
had lived later he would have been one of the first to acknowledge' the excellence of 
a method which in spirit is identical with his own. 
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ficient, his conclusions are aa certain as those of any other induc- 
tive science. Where the evidence is insufficient he only arrives at 
a certain degree of probability, just as in any other science. Thus 
sometimes we cannot discover the ultimate root to which, for ex- 
ample, some isolated Greek word is to be referred, because the 
words which seem to correspond in other languages are too uncer- 
tain, either as to form or as to sense; and we must have agreement 
in both before we can speak of a certain relationship. Sometimes 
the word before us points about equally to two roots, each equally 
possible phonetically: here we must be content to leave the point 
undecided, and forego the advantage of knowing the history of the 
word. Sometimes we find exceptions to well established rules — 
just as in any other science: here again we must wait for further 
knowledge. In all these cases we can only get a varying amount 
of probability. But these do not aflfect the proposition that CJom- 
parative Philology — general or special — is a science whose conclu- 
sions vary from being certain to being only probable, exactly in 
accordance with the amount of evidence. 

This being so, the way in which etymological questions are 
often treated in England is surely much to be regretted. Many 
of our scholars betray no knowledge whatever of the progress 
which has been made in this science. Some of those whose sub- 
ject leads them most to these questions deal with them as though 
there were no such science at all, but to etjrmologise correctly 
were the luck of the best guesser. Thus one who is deservedly 
placed in the foremost rank of Cambridge scholars, Mr F. A. Paley, 
writes in the preface to his edition of the Iliad (page x.), " In mat- 
ters where we can hardly go beyond conjecture, some licence may 
be allowed in speculating on the origins, meanings, and connections 
of words.'* 

Accordingly, Mr Paley gives in his notes numerous derivations 

h 
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which he candidly says are not "put forward with any desire to 
dogmatise," but which are yet purely arbiti'ary, often with no evi- 
dence derived from Greek or other languages, and with no hint of 
a standard by which their probability can be judged. Indeed, if I 
understand him right, Mr Paley implicitly denies such a standard 
in a note in which he illustrates his meaning. He there says : 

" Mr Gladstone, for instance, thinks tcffkovy ' an arrow,' is con- 
nected with telum, and ^p€9 {IL L 268) with epa, terra (* Studies,' 
i pp. 510, 575). I think that KrfKjovy with KoXjovy "wood," and 
some other kindred words, is from the digammated root of icaUo 
and ^/3€9 from an ancient word fap or F^p, the Latin Vir, the 
ElngUsh War; and we are both entitled to hold our own opinions." 

The last sentence breathes a most liberal spirit : I am sorry 
that I must emphatically protest against it. I take it for granted 
that Mr Faley does not merely mean that all men are entitled to 
hold their own opinions on etymology in the same sense in which 
I am entitled to hold that the sun goes round the earth, as no 
doubt I am ; but if I taught so, I should be thought an unsafe 
guide. The meaning surely is, that there is no reason, apart from 
the judgment of the individual holder, why one opinion should be 
more true on these points than any other — ^no external standard 
to determine their relative probability. This is a new application 
of the old irdvTwv /lirpov avOpeoiro^, Mr Paley indeed is here 
unjust to himself. In both cases his etymology is many times 
more probable. To say that the chances are a thousand to one 
against tcfiXov being connected with telwra does not quite measure 
the improbability ; because, so far as I know, t is never the Latin 
representative of k in the original or in any derived language*. 

^ The change of the tennmation -do into -tio is not in point: the c passes 
into t through the assimilating influence of the % (y) ; and therefore this could be 
no proof of a simple substitution of t for k (c). Besides it only appears many 
centuries later. 
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If some one said that he had found a belemnite in the coal- 
measures, I think that geologists would wish a good many more 
belemnites to be discovered before they believed much in the 
finding of that particular one; not that the thing is physically 
impossible, but because all experience has shewn that belemnites 
are not found in so old a stratum. My feeling is just the same. 
I want a good many more indisputable cases of the change of 
k into t into Latin before I believe that telwm has anything 
to do with KrjXjov, Mr Paley's derivation of KrfKjov from KAF is 
quite possible phonetically, though I should rather have expected 
the final V (F) to have passed into XJ before the soft X: and as 
to the sense, if KrfKov first meant firewood, as it must have done 
if it comes from KAF, it seems odd that it should come to mean 
an "arrow.** Now since there is in Sanskrit a noun gal-yam 
meaning an " arrow," which can be derived by regular Sanskrit 
phonetic change from a possible root KAL : and since this same 
KAL would appear also perfectly regularly in the Latin cel-lere, 
"to strike;" I prefer to derive, as is also quite in accordance 
with rule, /crfKov from the same root, as suiting better both in form 
and sensed But I quite concede that between the two deriva- 
tions the question is one of probability : the forms in other lan- 
guages parallel to ktjXov are too few to make the derivation here 
given at all certain. I cannot indeed allow the same of Mr Paley*s 
derivation of 0rp, which I hold to be phonetically impossible : 
so fai* as I know is never a substitute for original V, though in 
some excessively rare cases (as cr^e from original sva) it may have 
been produced by assimilation, which is a veiy different matter'. 

^ See Curtiufl, Griechische Etymologie, p. 187. 

* I know that Dr Donaldson (New Crat § 110) says "it is clear that p must 
originallj have been the aspirate of the labials, namely bh or /t&.'* But he never 
proves it : and it is certain, by comparison of the different Indo-European languages, 
that F represents original V, and that alone. See pp. 78 — 81. 

b2 
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In other cases however Mr Paley suggests without any real 
proof a derivation of his own (as I believe) for words which can be 
certainly proved to come from a different root. Thus in his note 
to IL xl 1 he says, "the root of 'Hoi? is aF, the same as in ai;p, 
a?7'n79, and connected with FaF (^o?)." I leave this last terrible 
combination of sound — ^which would appear in English letters as 
" waw," and is scarcely adapted, as all the primitive roots were, 
to human organs — only saying that <^ao9 can be safely traced 
from BHAV, a lengthened form of BHA, " to shine ; " and proceed 
to the supposed aF in 770)9, where Mr Paley assumes, as I think 
he always does, that the letter which he rightly supposes to have 
fallen out between 1; and ca must have been the digamma. But 
there is not the smallest ground for such an assumption ; and in 
this case it can be demonstrated that the letter so lost was not 
F but a. The simpler form of »yQ)9 is preserved in the Aeolic at!a)9. 
The "morning" in Sanskrit is mh-as, in Latin Auroi^a, Do these 
words, which have the same meaning, agree in form also ; not of 
course judged by mere identity of sound, which is no guide at all, 
but according to the phonetic laws of their respective languages ? 
They do ; and all point distinctly to the root US "to burn." This 
appears as USH in Sanskrit ; from which ushas is regularly formed, 
with no vowel-modification. The Graeco-Italian people raised the 
vowel by regular process to au^, and formed av^os : which received 
no further increase in Greek, but in Latin a secondary noun was 
formed from the primary one, that is, ausos-a. Now both Greeks 
and Italians, as is well known, disliked the sound s between two 
vowels: the Greeks generally dropped it, and so got here av(<T)(o^*: 
the Latins changed it to r, and made Aurora^: the verb appeal's 
as uro. Every change here is in strict accordance with ascertained 

1 See pp. 119—122. « Soo p. 232. 

3 See p. 238. 
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laws ; the words compared ajree both in sense and form ; and 
more parallel forms could be given from the Teutonic and the 
Lithuanian \ What more evidence can be required for a certain 
derivation ? And in the face of facts like these, to state positively 
(whether dogmatically or not), that ** the root of *H(b9 is aF," is 
surely not hkely to advance our knowledge of etymology ; an object 
which I am certain Mr Paley has warmly at heart. No one at 
Cambridge has written so much on the subject. And it is because 
the errors of our best men are most misleading ; because I cordially 
admire Mr Paley's taste and learning ; because I thoroughly sym- 
pathise with his endeavours to widen the reading of our students 
here, that I write as I have done. I have no choice. If Mr 
Paley's view (as I understand it) be true, then my book has no 
reason for existence. My sole object is to lay down certain de- 
finite principles of change in Greek and Latin, which must be our 
constant guide in etymology. Mr Paley apparently in theory, and 
certainly in practice, ignores these principles. 

By the recent changes in the Classical Tripos, " Philology " has 
become the subject of a separate paper. The term is rather 
general; but it has been defined, at least for the present, by the 
books which have been recommended by the Board of Classical 
Studies. They include two distinct subjects ; first, scientific 
etymology, secondly, the higher criticism of the usage of the 
Greek and Latin languages. The latter subject has always been 
to some extent studied among us; indeed, accurate knowledge of 
the usages of these two languages, within certain fixed limits of 
time, has been the one necessary result of our Cambridge training 
in our best men. Now our students are to be required to know 
something more — something of the history of these languages. 
Whether such study will be beneficial to all minds is perhaps 

* See Curtins, Qr. Et p. 358. 
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doubtful; but at all events it is something to ensure that no 
man shall pass three years and a half at Cambridge without 
increasing in any respect the stock of ideas which he brought 
from school 

If the new scheme for the Tripos prove successful, it seems 
probable that some change will be necessary in the teaching of 
grammar in schools. Those boys who are intended for Cambridge 
must be taught not merely the facts of grammar, but as far as 
possible the reasons for them. No doubt it is diflBcult in a book 
intended for schools to arrange the matter in such a way as to 
satisfy the logic of grammar, without being etymologically mis- 
leading ; an arrangement of the nouns and verbs as found in actual 
use rarely coincides with a historical classification of them. Still 
much has been done of late to remove from grammars statements 
which gave an absolutely false view of the origin of the forms; and 
more might yet be done. I think it is not impossible that a 
Greek or a Latin grammar might be written on the principle of 
Prof. Benfey's Kurze Sanskrit Orammatik already mentioned, 
which should give the declensions, &c. arranged as far as possible 
with reference to their formation and history ; while that history 
might be more fully developed in notes in smaller print, which 
could be read when the boy was ripe for them. These notes should 
contain nothing which is merely speculative, only well ascertained 
facts ; and such a work could at any time be brought up to the 
existing state of linguistic science. 

I have only to say in conclusion, that I shall gladly welcome 
the correction of any errors which may be found in this book. I 
fear that there may be many, but I hope that they will be found 
in details rather than in principles. My excuse for them must be 
that these Lectures were written at different times — some of them 
two years ago— and indeed almost entirely at such intervals as 
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I could secure between other work. I have intentionally omitted 
some rather rare and unimportant changes, because within the limits 
which seemed desirable for an introductory work, it would have 
been impossible to describe them without giving them an undue 
relative prominence. 

Trumpington, Oct, 18, 1869. 
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INTEODUCTION TO GREEK AND LATIN 
ETYMOLOGY. 



LECTURE I. 



THE PRINCIPLE OF PHONETIC CHANGE. 



The principal subject of these lectures will be the Laws otNaJhmqf 
Phonetic Change in Greek and Latin. Probably the term ^^^ 
will require explanation. Let me illustrate what I mean 
by an example or two. 

Almost any word will serve our purpose. Take the 
Greek verb SiS<d/m, and analyse it. Beginning with the last 
syllable fjti, we have a combination of sound, which a little 
comparison with other words in Greek or other languages 
(Sanskrit and Lithuanian) will convince us, denotes the pro- 
noun of the first person " L" This comparison will shew ub 
that the syllable is sometimes reduced to the mere consonant 
m ; thus we have in Latin sum, inquam; and if we observe 
that the Ist person singular of the imperfect in Latin (e.g. 
ferehorm) compared with the same person in Greek {i^pov) 
always shews an m in the one language by an 1/ in the other, 

r^. P.L. 1 
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we shall conclude that for some reason or other the Greeks 
could change this older m into a later v. But fuither, by 
comparison, we shall see reason to believe that this fu of the 
Greeks is not the oldest form of the syllable; that as it sank 
into m or n, so it had previously descended from an older 
form ma: I say "descended/* for it is clear to any one who 
attempts the sounds, that a is a fifUer and stronger sound 
than i. One piece of this evidence is the termination of the 
1st person plural, which is /xe? in (Doric) Greek, mus in 
Latin, but mas in Sanskrit (a form which a probable analy- 
sis explains as m<i-\'Ba or/+A«, ie. we; taa isto + «a ortiwu 
•\-he = ye)\ and as we shall find that in Greek € often comes 
from a, and in Latin u from a, but not vice versd, we shall 
infer (from this and other indications which I have not time 
to dwell upon more) that this fjti is traceable to an older and 
stronger form mo. But — and this is the point I want you 
to observe — it is clear that the change of sound was not in- 
tended to imply any change of meaning; 771a meant J, and 
the meaning was kept by the weakest and most degraded 
form of the syllable; not of course that the Greek who said 
i<f>€pov was conscious every time that the p had originally been 
the personal pronoun; the pronoun had sunk with the lapse 
of time into a mere grammatical suffix; hut €<f>epov still sig- 
nified " I carried,** and conveyed the same idea to the hearer 
of that day, as when the words "there-carry-I** established 
their claim to be selected out of many others which would 
have done as well, or nearly as well, to express the action 
of carrying in past time. Here then, I repeat, the new 
sound was not meant to convey a new meaning. 

Let us now take the second syllable Scd. Here we have 
long o. But we have Bo-at^, Borrjp, even Bv-Bo-ficv in the first 
pers. plur.; and if we look at similar verbs larfffii^ Ttft;/a, we 
shall see the same long vowel only in the sing, of the verb. 
We shall conclude therefore that for some reason this vowel 
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became lengthened in these three pereons from a simpler 
form &), which conveys the simple idea of giving. Here we 
shall at present be in some doubt whether any change of 
meaning was thereby expressed. Let us pass to the first 
syllable where we shall find the explanation more easily. 
First of all a comparison with the Sk. daddmi will shew us 
that the Greek Bi is not the oldest form of the syllable, but 
that (just as in the last syllable) da has been weakened to 
Sl But why this first syllable at all ? Why could not the 
Hindus and Greeks have said dami or Sofu to express t 
give, just as the Sclavonians said dami, the Lithuanians 
ctu-mi, and the Latins do (for (io-o)? One thing is quite 
clear, dada cannot be a weakened form of da: it requires 
much more labour to pronounce; and this labour could not 
have been taken except for an object. We are of necessity 
forced upon the conclusion that a change of meaning was 
intended by the doubled sound. What change, I hope to 
tell you another day. At present, let us be content with 
the result to which our analysis leads us, that in the word 
BiBoDfii are exemplified the results of two radically different 
principles of change; the one by which a change of meaning 
is intended to be expressed; the other by which no such 
change of meaning is intended. Both changes are seen in 
the first syllable St, the last only in the last syllable fjtu 
The first class of changes I call dynamic; the second I call 
phonetic. 

What is the motive for this latter change? The reason lucame. 
seems to have been twofold, though each caused the same 
result. We saw above that the operation of this law of 
change was to weaken the older form; that is, to change it 
to something which required less effort to produce. 

And the general cause of this change can have been 
nothing else but the striving for ease in articulation; the 
endeavour to facilitate utterance by substituting a simpler 

1—2 
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instead of a more difficult sound or sounds; the natural desire 
to reduce the word to such a form as may express the idea 
with the least possible amount of labour consistent with 
clearness. This principle is put very well by Prof. Whitney 
in his Lectures on the Stvdy of Language, p. 69. "All articu- 
late sounds," he says, *' are produced by efifort, by expendi- 
ture of muscular energy in the throat, lungs, and mouth. 
This efifort, like every other that man makes, he has an in- 
stinctive disposition to seek relief from, to avoid: we may 
call it laziness, or we may call it economy: it is in fact either 
the one or the other according to the circumstances of each 
particular case: it is laziness when it gives up more than it 
gains: it is economy when it gains more than it abandons." 
Rmdu of Let us take examples of such loss or gain. The Indo- 
chan^ European form of the 1 pers. sing, of the imperfect of bhar, 
"to bear," was abharami (Sk. ahharam). Here the Greeks, 
as well as the Hindus, found the four-syllabled word too 
cumbrous for use: the accent probably fell upon the aug- 
ment, because by the augment was expressed the fact that 
the bearing was in the past time, and the syllable which ex- 
pressed this modification of the simple idea required empha- 
sis: in consequence then of this emphasis upon the fimst syl- 
lable, the i of the last became less and less distinctly heard, 
until it disappeared altogether, and abharami appears as 
abhara-m in Sanskrit, as €<f>epO'V in Greek : where v repre- 
sents m by a phonetic law of the language, because the 
Greeks found v an easier sound than m at the end of a word. 
But the 3rd pers. plur. of the same tense was in the Indo- 
European abharanti: and this on the same principle was 
weakened in Sanskrit to abharan, in Greek to ij>€pov. We 
see then, as the result, that whilst each language gained a 
lighter form by each change, the Sanskrit retained distinct 
forms, while the Greek did not: the diflference between the 
1st person singular and the 3rd person plural had to be ex- 
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f)ressed in some other way than by the grammatical forms: 
lightness was gained, but distinctness was sacrificed. In this 
case we must believe that the gain of lightness of pronunciation 
was felt to compensate for the loss of grammatical accuracy ; 
for where confusion was felt to arise, new distinctions were 
made, sometimes new forms arose; for example, the peri- 
phrastic tenses, formed by auxiliary verbs, a practice almost 
universal in modem languages, but found also in the San- 
skrit and the Greek. As Prof. Curtius puts it: "the pho- 
netic laws of some one tongue cause a certain form to perish; 
but forthwith there springs up a new one to supply its place. 
The original wealth melts away, yet the creative power of 
language continues to produce new treasures. Differences 
arise from primary unity: and variations of form thus newly 
brought forth are employed to distinguish shades of signifi- 
cation \" These various forms were turned to better account 
by the Greek than by any other language. We have given 
an example where phonetic change produced confusion in 
the Greek: let us now take one where the variety, resulting 
from the same principle, was employed with admirable suc- 
cess in differentiation of meaning. Thus the gen. sing, and 
the nom. and ace. plural of pod^ '* a foot," were all formed in 
Indo-European by the aflSx -cw — -padaa. This is almost cer- 
tain from the fact that the Sanskrit never possessed any dif- 
ferent forms for the three cases: and if the requisite vowel- 
variety had existed in Indo-European, it is exceedingly im- 
probable that so conservative a language as the Sanskrit 
should have suffered it to die out But if we turn to the 
Greek we find a very different state of things. In Greek, as 
in most of the European members of the family, the vowel a 
of the original speech was split up into the three sounds, a, 
6, and 0. This important change will be fully considered 
* 

^ Euay (m the Results of Comparative Philology in reference to 
Classical Scholarship^ p. 81. 
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hereafter. At present I only wish to say that it seems to 
have been in its origin purely phonetic: there is no reason to 
suppose that any change of meaning was intended to be ex- 
pressed by this change of sound. But these sounds, found 
ready to hand, were employed by the Greek with marvellous 
skill. Thus, in our present example, the original padas 
could be diiFerentiated into Tro&k for the gen. sing., ttoSc? for 
the nom. plur., and TroSa? for the ace. plur. No confusion 
between the diflferent cases was any longer possible. The 
weakening of a into a, e, o, was turned in this instance by 
the Greek into clear gain; as in many others which will be 
given in their place. At present I turn back from the re« 
suits of phonetic change, to repeat its cause — the desire for 
ease or saving of sound; and its general effect — ^to substitute 
a weaker for a stronger sound. This is not always so, for 
reasons which I shall shortly point out ; but the new sound 
will always be an easier one to pronounce under the circum- 
stances in which it occurs. 
Peculiar It may perhaps be asked what causes determined the 

S^wif different operation of this principle in different languages. 
cAanpet in This question — which amounts to an enquiry into the causes 
languoffes. of diversity of language itself — cannot of course be fully 
answered here. No people has preserved unchanged all the 
letters of the original alphabet Different peoples have modi- 
fied it in different ways from causes at which we can give 
probable guesses, but which we can never certainly know. 
OccasionsAly we may see in the altered alphabet something 
which seems to correspond to the genius of the people which 
spoke it, or to be due to the country, climate and general 
circumstances among which they were placed. Thus we may 
think that we can see in the flexibility of the Greek language 
the impress of the versatility of the Greek genius, and the 
effect of that XafAirporaTo^ aldijp amid which at least the 
most brilliant section of the Greek family lived : whilst the 
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eflfect of the hot enervating climate of India may be seen in 
the numerous weakened forms of the consonants in Sanskrit. 
Thus lacking energy to bring the root of the tongue firmly 
against the back of the palate, the Hindus produced in some 
cases instead of the original k a peculiar sibilant, (denoted 
variously in philological works by a' or f ) the sound of which was 
probably something between the French f and the (German ch} 
In like manner, probably through the influence of an adjoin- 
ing 8, they weakened k into cA, and g into j, the sound of ch 
and J* being much the same as in England. Such weakenings 
are especially common in Sanskrit : and that they are due to 
some extent to the climate of India would probably be denied 
by few. Yet the same weakenings are found in all countries, 
though perhaps not often to so great an extent In England 
we see the same thing. In different parts of the island we 
find the hard k sound of the Roman castrum either retained, 
or weakened to ch or soft 0: we have Caistor and Lancaster, 
but Manchester and Dorchester, and weakest of all Leicester 
and Gloucester. These doubtless represent the different dia« 
lects of heterogeneous tribes who have been fused together 
in Britain; but the last two are nevertheless the result of a 
weaker articulation; they are corruptions of the harder sound; 
it is not a strengthened form of one of them. Similar cor- 
ruptions in English are our pronunciation of Ocean as Oahan, 
and Nature as Nachure, and thousands of others which will 
at once occur to every one. If the spelling in England were 
not in the main fixed by the standard of the literary dialect, 
these words would long ago have been written as they are 
pronounced. In countries where there is no literary dialect, 
or where there are several, but no one distinctly predominant, 
variation of spelling is the inevitable result. 

Now what is the importance of the principle of phonetic The im- 
change which I have stated ? Its importance is this — it is thU priiid- 
/ ^ See M. MLLller, Lectures, n, p. 183. 
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our one sure guide in etymology. We learn from it that we 
must hold it a rule, never to derive a harder from an easier 
sound ; that a word which has retained a strong letter can 
only imder exceptional circumstances be derived from 
another word which has a corresponding weaker letter. It 
shews, for example, that the Latin sua cannot possibly (in 
accordance with etymological theories not yet wholly ex- 
ploded) be derived from the Greek ^; simply because s is 
stronger than h\ and the same reason — were there no other 
—could alone refute most of such supposed derivations. In- 
deed if either language could be derived frx>m the other, 
scientific etymology would rather shew that the Greek was 
derived from the Latin \ 

General rules to determine the relative strength of dif- 
ferent letters can be obtained by physiological considerations 
and by historical investigation. Into the first I do not intend 
to enter : the student who wishes to do so will find sufficient 
to test his powers in Max Mttller's LectwreSy Series II. chap. 3. 
But even without scientific investigation it is clear that, for 
example, A; is a stronger sound than p\ that is, that k de- 
mands a larger amount of muscular exertion to produce it 
with the same intensity as p\ the check is applied to the 
current of air issuing from the lungs at an earlier point in 
its course; and for this reason (with others less obvious) the 
sound requires more effort to pronounce. In harmony with 
this is the historical fact that in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and 
Gothic, the gutturals are found less frequently than the dentals 
or labials'; and we should naturally expect those letters to 
be more sparingly used whidi required the largest amount of 
labour in production; they would either be not employed at 
all, or would pass into easier sounds, or be altogether dropped, 
in words in much use, like pronouns, or in suffixes where 

1 See note at the end of thia lecture. 

* Gurtias, Qriechuehe Etymologie, p. 391, ed. 2. 
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neatness and convenience were essential. By these two dis- 
tinct lines of reasoning we shall be led to infer that (to retura 
to our present example) Kom is an older form than ttoIo^ ; 
that 7rotb9 must be derived from Koify;^ not vice versa. So in 
Latin where we find side by side the words coguina and popina, 
we shall conclude that popiTUi is a later, probably dialectical, 
variation of coguina which at an early period fell out of use 
at Rome, but was originally, as Varro teUs us, used for a 
kitchen ; and we shall see a possible reason for the change in 
the parasitic labial sound u which forms no part of either 
root or sufl&x, which had power to assimilate the final c of 
the root coc (whence cocm«, &a), and so turn the guttural to a 
labial : which in turn assimilated also the initial 0. 

The general principle of phonetic change, and the general 
directions which such change will take, are given by com- 
parative philology. But different peoples differed much in 
the extent to which they proceeded along these different 
paths of change. Thus the Greeks made but one variation 
in dealing with the original aspirates; then they stopped, and 
the Greek aspirates are used with as much regularity as those 
of the original language. The Italians on the contrary, feel- 
ing the aspirates too difficult sounds, allowed them to degrade 
so completely, that the single Italian spirant/ represents not 
only the labial aspirate hh, but dk not unfrequently, and 
occasionally even gh On the other hand the Greeks have 
thoroughly weakened the spirants y,B,v\ the Italians retained 
in the main the sounds, if not the symbols. From this it is 
obvious that the study of Comparative Philology can never 
supersede the necessity of thorough investigation of each par- 
ticular language for itself Greek etymology can only be 
known by historical investigation of the Greek language itself. 

As a rule then, the weaker so\md is later than \\ie Apparent 
stronger. But to this rule there are undoubtedly some2?^<pHii- 
exceptions. All such cases will however I believe be found ^^^ 
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on examination to be less apparent examples of the general 
law — ^namely, that phonetic change arises from weakness of 
articulation. A soft letter sometimes changes to, a hard from 
the influence of neighbouring sounds : for example, the g of 
FBAG — whence /ra^ror, &c. is hardened to k infractas. This 
of course takes place because it is much harder to articu- 
late a soft consonant and then a hard one immediately after- 
wards than it is to pronounce two hards together. The 
principle of assimilation has come in and reversed the com- 
mon rule of phonetic change ; but assimilation itself is an 
instance of the wider principle. Similarly hiemps would 
seem to be a stronger form than hiems: and certainly the 
p is merely phonetic and belongs neither to the base nor to 
the case-suffix s. But because it is very difficult to sound 
8 immediately after the labial nasal m, in an indistinct less 
energetic pronunciation of the word, a weak p was heard, to 
bridge over the difficulty: and this made its way at last 
into the written word. But the new form though heavier 
is still easier to sound than the old one. Ease of pronun- 
ciation was the reason why frag-tus became frdctus and 
hiemrS was increased to hiemps, just as much as it caused 
the weakening, e.g. of atlites into lites and esam into eram. 
Sometimes we . find that the general endeavour for easier 
pronunciation takes the fonn of striving after greater dis- 
tinctness, and so has the effect of strengthening a weaker 
letter. Thus the Greeks unable to pronounce didviii^ clearly 
changed the first aspirate into the stronger tenuis. But the 
change also is based on the fact that rcOrjfu is an easier 
word to pronounce than dtOrjfii. Taken by itself t requires 
more effort to pronounce than 0: the check is more complete 
in pronouncing r than in pronouncing 0, where the h is due 
to a portion of the breath being allowed to escape before 
the t is fully sounded. But when occurs at the begin- 
ning of two consecutive syllables, a greater effort is required 
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to place the organs of speech twice in the necessary posi- 
tion for producing it. I shall endeavour to prove in a later 
lecture that was pronounced not as our ih, but as t with a 
distinct breathing after it : t'hifhemi thus pronounced will 
be found very difScult. All these and other apparent excep- 
tions arising from assimilation and dissimilation of sounds, 
or from indistinct articulation, will be fully described in their 
proper places. 

A different cause has been assigned for certain variations Differem 
of sound by Prof. Max Miiller in his valuable lectures on the „-^ ^^ 
Science of Language: he supposes an originally indistinct ***^^*^ 
soimd, capable of passing into different forms in different 
languages or different dialects of the same language. In 
the fourth lecture of his second series, he gives several ex- 
amples of ''phonetic degeneracy:" and he says (p. 176) that 
the principal cause of this is " when people attempt to eco- 
nomize their breath and muscular energy/' But beside this 
cause of variation, and distinct from it, he mentions another, 
which he calls "Dialectic Growth ** (p. 180). By this he 
accounts for the phonetic diversity which is seen e.g. in the 
Sanskrit ^rAarma, Greek Oepfio-^, loiiin formvs — all undoubt- 
edly modifications of one Indo-European word meaning "hot." 
These forms, he thinks, point to "a previous state of lan- 
f2ruage, in which, as in the Polynesian dialecj^, the two or 
three principal points of consonantal contact were not yet 
felt as definitely separated from each other." Thus in the 
instance given above, the three forms were received by the 
three languages from some earlier stage, in which the arti- 
culation of the original word was so vague that it might take 
any one of the forms mentioned. This is possible, nor is 
the theory confuted by the a priori objection made to it by 
Prof. Curtius (Or, Ft p. 366 note), that such indistinctness 
of sound is inconsistent with the strong articulation which 
peculiarly belongs to the oldest lai)g\iages. But there seems 
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to me more weight in his question, what the sound could 
have been which was capable of such strange variation- The 
numeral "five" is expressed by panchan in Sanskrit, 7rivT€ 
in common Greek, vifiwe in Aeolic, quinque in Latin, pomtis 
in Oscan, fimf in Gothic, penki in Lithuanian. What can 
the two consonantal sounds have originally been which could 
be strengthened or weakened in so many ways? Prof. 
Miiller speaks of " phonetic idiosyncrasies" in particular lan- 
guages : which seems to me only another title for weaknesses 
of articulation become hereditary by transmission from one 
generation to another. But he says (p. 184) that "these 
idiosyncrasies are quite inadequate to explain why the Latin 
coquo should in Greek appear as Trhrrta," Professor Curtius 
however thinks that the change from original i to ^ as in 
TreTTTft), or from k to t bs in Tt<: (Sk. kis, Lat. quis) is to be 
explained by the involuntary springing up of parasitic sounds: 
thus that a w or v by relaxed articulation was sounded after 
the k — as it actually did spring up in the Latin, e.g. ting-VrO 
(Gr. reyyco) ; and we may hear similar cases of relaxed arti- 
culation in England, e.g. ne-a for nay, and ge-ate for gate in 
Cumberland: and fi-ound for found, &c. in Suffolk — then this 
labial v by degrees corrupted the k to the labial p, and then 
vanished. Similarly t might arise from k by the mediation 
of a parasitic y — thus, k, ky, ty, t : the change from k to t 
being caused by just the same indistinct articulation which 
in England causes us often to hear tloth, and not cloUiy and 
dlory not glory : though Prof. Max Miiller finds it hard to 
believe it. These variations are of course not universal, only 
occasional ; it is only comparatively a small number of words 
in which the Attic has weakened a A, which the Doric has 
retained, to t or p: similarly the Doric has suflfered change 
in some roots as well as the Attic : ferr (orig. VAK) is " to 
speak" in Doric as well as in Attic. I think that the theory 
given above is sufiScient to explain most of the cases : and 
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thus they are all instances of a weakening tendency, gra- 
dually affecting diflferent dialects and languages, and resisted 
by them in proportion to the firmness of their articulation ; 
aflFecting for example the Doric least, the Attic considerably, 
the Aeolic (compare TrS/Mire and irlavpe^ with the Attic iriirre 
and T€<raap€si) most of all ; leaving the Latin untouched, but 
attacking the Oscan severely*. 

I have thus tried to shew that (in spite of apparent 
exceptions) all phonetic change has a downward tendency ; 
that it causes in general weakening of the language, even 
though that weakening may be usefully employed. What 
then was the original, of which the Greek and Latin are 
copies, weakened each in its own peculiar way? This will be 
the subject of the next Lecture. 

> Dr Donaldson {New CratyluSy § 121) explained this difference of BOtind 
as having been prodnoed by " the law of divergent articulations " from *' the 
union of the original guttural and labial kpJ" I am obliged to reject this 
terrible combination of sounds, because I see no reason to believe that our 
forefathers possessed much more flexible muscles than we do. He says {ib, 
§ 110) that **the regular series of transitions, which such a combination of 
the guttural and labial would present, may easily be described: the guttural 
may be represented by k, q, g^ j, 9, A, the labial by j)» 6, f ; and these sets of 
letters may be permuted with each other to any extent.'' Just before he 
says, ** in those cases where a dental makes its appearance, it must be con- 
sidered as having arisen by a fault of articulation from the sibilant : " so that 
t and d must be added to the permutations of the guttural. This is indeed 
etymology made very easy! 

It may perhaps be thought that in these lectures too little reference is 
made to the works of one of the most active and independent of English phi. 
lologists. As an old pupil, I should wish to do the fullest honour to the 
genius, learning, and untiring energy of Dr Donaldson: as such also I can- 
not but regret the failures in judgment (as they seem to me) which led him 
either to statements like those quoted above, which would degrade etymology 
to the mere juggling pastime that it is sometimes held to be, and render 
scientific treatment of it impossible— or to the wild and groundless ethno- 
logical theories which mar the Varronianus, If such theories were given as 
mere theories, no harm would be done; but they are put on the same footing 
with inductions as certain as those of any science can possibly be. It is this 
mixture of the proven and not-proven which must make Dr Donaldson's 
books unfit for students of comparative philology. 
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NOTE TO LECTURE I. 

ON THE DERIVATION OF LATIN WORDS FROM GREEK. 

The facts are so very simple, yet there is so much misconception 
about them, that it seems worth while to say a word on the 
sup|>osed derivation of Latin words from Greek. This theory is 
probably to be attributed to Niebuhr's hypothesis of a Greek and 
non-Greek element in the Latin language, which made its way 
into English works without much examination through the in- 
fluence of Niebuhr*s extraoixiinary genius; but which has been 
completely overthrown by Comparative Philology. The apparently 
Greek element in the Latin language is (generally speaking) that 
part of the common inheritance of the Greeks and Italians, which 
each nation retained and developed after the separation of the two 
branches of the original stock. The apparently non-Greek element 
is that portion of the common inheritance which was neglected by 
the Gi*eeks — or, if retained by provincial and obscure dialects was 
disused by those which possessed a literature ; which therefore in 
process of time seemed to be — ^to some extent actually was — peculiar 
to the Italians. 

"What then are we to say of words like lyra, <fec. % Are not 
these derived from the Greek ? Cei-tainly not derived, No Latin 
word is derived from the Greek in the proper sense of the term. 
The Latin borrowed words fully formed from the Greek, which it 
spelt on different principles according to the different times at 
which they became nationalised. At the earliest period at which 
such borrowed words occur, we find them spelt with such Latin 
characters as most nearly represented those Greek sounds which 
had either been developed by the Greek after the parting of the 
two peoples, or which had been lost by the Latins out of the 
original common stock. Thus the Greek aspirates — peculiar 
developments of the Greek — appeared in Latin as unaspiittted 
mutes; e.g. AcUea CAxtXXcv?), Burrus (IIv^pos); this last word 
and Bruges (t^pvycs) shew that the full Latin u was taken as 
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the nearest Latin exponent of the Greek upsUon (a modified u), 
and in Plautus 88 appears as the best representative of the 
strong Greek i (which differed from the old weak Italian z, see 
Corssen, die LcUeirmche Sprache, i. 122), in hadisso, tarpeasUa, <fec. 
In the Augustan age, on the contrary, Greek characters are bor- 
rowed as well as the sounds, the Y in It/ra, the Z in zona, <kc. : 
while a combination of letters represented the complex sound of 
the Greek aspirates — chorda^ philosophm, <kc. (An attempt will 
afterwards be made to shew that these aspirates were really aspi- 
rated letters in the Greek, not spirants, e.g. that <f> was pronounced 
p'h, not /.) Now it is obvious that these words were not derived 
from the Greek; they were not formed from a Greek root by adding 
to it a Latin suffix ; they were derived in Greece by Greek suffixes 
and transplanted when fully grown into Latin. They are as foreign 
to the Latin language and its development, as the men and things 
they represent were foreign to Rome. But from these borrowed 
Greek words it was inferred by a false analogy that numbers of genu- 
ine Latin words were borrowed from the Greek. Because lyra was 
the Greek Xvpo, it was supposed that lacruma was the Greek Sa#cpv- 
fux ; and consequently it was written Icicryma, or even by some curious 
&tality lachrymcu But in truth the words have nothing in common 
except their root DAKR; each was formed from that root, but by 
its own suBix in its own land: the emotional Italian was not 
likely to lack a word for a tear, till he had borrowed it from the 
Greek ! In other cases — e.g. the Latin sihiay no doubt the noun 
SVLVA existed in Greco-Italian days, and was then modified by 
the two peoples in different ways according to their different pho- 
netic laws. But it is an entire mistake to write silua with a y, that 
is, to imply that the word was borrowed from the Greek vXiy. The 
Latin has indeed kept the old form more nearly than the Greek ; 
it has changed u to e, and dto d^ both regular Latin changes, and 
both weakenings ; but vAi; exhibits no less than four weakenings; 
8 has passed into the rough breathing; u has (as always in Greek) 
been weakened to upsilon; v has passed out altogether, and a has 
been thinned to rj, SUua is the stronger word of the two and can 
no more be derived or even borrowed from vKri than ««, mentioned 
in the text, from v?. 

The rule then to follow in writing Latin is very simple : we 
must use the letters Y, Z, and the compounds OH, TH, PH, in 
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words borrowed from the Greek and ia no others. Such words 
are not di^cult to recognise. They are mostly words relating to 
the arts and sciences which the Komans borrowed from the Greeka 
All other words are, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, genuine 
Latin, and should be written in the Latin character. The only 
exception which should be allowed is in cases where we have ex- 
press testimony that Koman writers in the last century of the 
Republic employed Greek characters — or the equivalent compounds 
in Latin — ^in words which are beyond doubt genuinely Latin, but 
which by a mistaken analogy were then supposed to be derived 
from the Greek. In such cases we may write, e. g. ptdcher^ — 
though we believe it to be etymologically wrong — on the same 
principle that we write, e.g. ca/ussck, and quereUa; because they 
represent the spelling which, rightly or wrongly, was in use in 
Cicero's day. Lucretius truly says, "Utilitas expressit nomina 
rerum'*; and it is equally true that use must always be the 
standard of orthography, and must override etymological con- 
siderations. Only let our standard in Latin be the usage of Cicero's 
time, not of the peiiod of the Renaissance. 

^ See Cio. Orat. c. 48. § 160. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF THE INDO-EUROPEAN PEOPLES, 



In my last lecture I endeavoured to explain to you what Owr start- 
I meant by *' phonetic change : to shew you that it sprang the Indo- 
from the desire to economise labour, and that its result was ^^^ 
generally to weaken an older form of a word. In order 
then to do what I have proposed to myself in these lectures 
— ^to describe those phonetic changes which are peculiar to 
the Greek and Latin languages — it will be necessary to go 
some way back. It will be necessary for you to know some- 
thing of that language from which they deviated. I shall 
not assume any acquaintance on your part with other forms 
of speech which have in like maimer varied from the 
original speech of our forefathers — with Sanskrit, with 
Gothic, or with Lithuanian — and I shall refer as little as 
possible to these languages, and only when by so doing I 
can better illustrate some law of change. I presume that 
P.L. 2 
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you are acquainted with the general discoveries of (Com- 
parative Philology. I presume that you are familiar with 
the fact that all the civilized nations of Europe, and two at 
least of those of Asia, can be indisputably proved to be the 
descendants of one common stock: that there was a time 
when the forefathers of the German and of the Sclave — 
of the Greek) the Italian, and the Celt— of the Hindu and 
the Persian — wandered over the same pasture grounds and 
spoke in the same tongue. So much is now, I suppose, 
familiar to all of you ; but at the risk of telling you again 
what you already know, I shall give you here the very brief 
and clear account of the main divisions and subdivisions of the 
variously called Indo-European, Indo-Germanic or Aryan 
people, as given in that most valuable work, Schleicher's 
Compendium der Vergleichenden Ora/mmatik, 
Ciasti/fea' " The name of Indo-Germanic has been given to a certain 
JU^'' class of the languages of the Asiatic-European portion of 
^*J»]^*^ the earth, which are so accordant with each other, and which 
differ so much from all other languages in their nature, that 
they clearly show themselves to have sprung from a common 
original language. Within this Indo-Germanic family of 
languages, some which are more closely geographically con- 
nected, shew themselves certainly to be the most nearly 
allied, so that the Indo-Germanic family divides into three 
groups or divisions. These are — 

I. The Aryan* division, consisting of the Indian and 
Iranian, or more correctly Eranian, families of languages, 
which are very closely related to each other. 

The oldest representative and original language of the 
Indian family, and the oldest known language of the Indo- 
Germanic tongue altogether, is the old Indian, the language 

^ It will be seen that the tenn Aiyan is here applied only to the two 
Asiatic peoples, who can be certainly proved to haye called themselyes by 
that name. 
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of the oldest portion of the Yedas; at a later time in a 
simpler form and as a grammatical literary language, con- 
trasted with the popular dialects, named Sanskrit 

We do not know Era/nian in its original form ; the oldest 
Eranian languages which have reached us are the Old- 
Bactrian or Zend (the eastern), and the old Persian, the 
language of the Achaemenidean cuneiform inscriptions (the 
western). To this family belongs also the Armenian, which 
we first Icnowat a later time, and which must have separated 
eai'lier from the Eranian original language. 

XL The south-western European portion consisting of 
(1) the Greek, nearest to which stands a language only known 
in its modem form, the Albamcm: (2) the Italian; the 
oldest known forms of this family are the Latin, — and espe- 
cially important for us is the old Latin, as it was spoken 
before the introduction of the educated literary language 
moulded by Greek influence, — the Umbrian, and the Oscan: 
(S) the Keltic: the best preserved, but still very decom- 
posed, language of the Keltic family is the Old Irish, reach- 
ing fi-om the 7th century of our era\" 

Italian and Keltic resemble eacli other more than they 
do Greek, on which ground it has been generally assumed by 
philologists that there is also a closer family relation between 
them Uian between any other two Indo-European peoples. 
Other writers, however, relying rather on the geographical 
position of the Kelts when they first became known to us in 
history, on the fact that they occupy the extreme west, into 
which they may be presumed to have been driven by the suc- 
cessive wars which have swept over Europe, prefer rather to 
call the Greek and Italian peoples "brothers," while they 
call the Italians only "cousins" of the Kelts. This view is 

iC!om/)..pp. 6, 6. 

2—2 
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held by the latest historians of both Rome and Greece — by 
Mommsen and Prof. E. Curtius. 

III. " The northern European portion, consisting of the 
Sclavonic family, with the closely allied lAihuanian (which is 
for us the important language among this group), and the 
Teutonic, which is widely sundered from both. 

The oldest forms of language in this portion are the Old 
Bulgarian — old Ecclesiastical Sclavonic in MS., dating up 
to the 11th century : the Lithuanian, — first brought under 
our notice three hundred years ago, but clearly of much 
higher antiquity — and the Gothic, of the fourth century. Near 
to the Gothic, however, are the most ancient repre- 
sentatives of the German and the Norse, the Old High- 
German and Old Norse, to be brought forward where they 
present older forms than the Gothic. 

It is in the Asiatic division that is contained most that 
is ancient in the sounds and in the fabric of language, and 
here again especially in the Old Indian, Then follows with 
reference to antiquity — ^that is to say, in the retaining its 
similarity to the original language, in having fewer strongly 
developed individual forms — ^the Southern European division, 
in which the Greek had remained closest to the original ; 
finally, the Northern European group, which, taken as a 
whole, presents itself as developed with the most indi- 
viduality, and in which the least remains of the original 
speech M*d to be traced. 
Their de- If we combine this statement with the relationship 

^huim- ^^^J described of the Indo-Germanic languages among 
*^»P- themselves, and draw from the two our conclusion as to the 

process of the divisions of the main body of Indo-Germanic 
speech in the earliest times, we arrive sX the following 
results: The Indo-Germanic original speech divided itself 
first, by the unequal development in diflferent parts of its 
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province, into two sections : it divided off from itself the 
8clav(h Teutonic, the language which afterwards divided into 
Teutonic and Sclavo-Lithuanian : and later that portion of 
the original speech which remained, the Aryo-GrcecO'Italo- 
Keltic, divided itself into, Graeco-Italo-Keltic and Aryan, of 
which the first named soon divided itself into Greek and 
Italo-Keltic : and the latter, the Aryan, remained undivided 
for a considerable time. 

At a later period the Sclavo-Lithuanian, the Aryan 
(Indo-Eranian), and Italo-Keltic further divided themselves. 
It is possible that at some or all of the divisions more Ian* 
guages arose than are now manifest, as in many instances in 
process of time Indo-Germanic languages have probably 
become extinct. The more towards the East an Indo-Ger- 
manic people lives, so much more of what is ancient has 
their language retained. The more towards the west they 
have gone, so much the less of what is old, and so many 
more new formg,tions are to be found in their language. 
From these and other intimations we may conclude that the 
Sclavo-Teutonic race first began their journeyings towards 
the west: then followed the Grseco-Italo-Keltic : of the 
Aryans who remained behindx the Indians travelled south- 
eastward, and the Eranians spread in a south-westerly direc- 
tion. The home of the original Indo-Germanic race is to 
be sought in the central high lands of Asia. 

It is only of the Indians, who were the last to separate 
from the parent stem, that we can say with any certainty 
that they drove out an aboriginal people from their later 
dwelling-place, much of whose language passed into their 
own ; of many of the other Indo-Germanic peoples such an 
hypothesis is highly probable \" 

Prof. Schleicher proceeds to show the degrees of relation- 
ship of the main families of the Indo-Germanic speech by 

^ Comp. pp. 6—8. 
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the diagram given below ; in which the length of the lines 
indicates the probable time of separation. 




Original Lan. 



Is this 
original 
people pro- 
perly called 
Aryan f 



To this primitive people I prefer to give the now rather 
superseded title Indo-European. I prefer it to the name 
Aryan, now rendered popular by Prof. Max Miiller's most 
suggestive lectures, because I think that there is no sufficient 
evidence that that name was ever adopted by any other 
than the Asiatic branch of the family. The tracing by Prof. 
M. Miiller {Lectures, Series i. p. 236) of " the ancient name 
of Arya from India to Ireland" seems, to say the least, 
very uncertain : and the connection of the word drya with 
the root found in arare*, is unlikely. Surely the sim- 
plest way is to connect it with the widely extended root 
AR "to fit:** whence the derivative might get the succes- 
sive meanings of "fitting," "worthy,** ** noble;** a sequence 
of meaning very similar to that of the Sanskrit sat, origi- 
nally {a)sa{n)t, the present participle of AS "to be,** which 
signifies first "being,** then "actually existing,** "true,** 



1 Id. p. 226. 
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"good." Why should not the eastern family of the Indo- 
European race — the ancestors of the Hindus and of the 
Persians — ^have called themselves " the noble" in opposition 
to the indigenous tribes whom they subjugated ? just as the 
old Greek nobles called themselves the iaOXol and arfoSol^ 
and the Roman conservatives styled themselves the "boni f * 
The evidence of names like Ariovistus, and the very dubious 
Erin and Ireland, is too slight to warrant us in supposing 
that the use of the term d/rya in its derived sense is older 
than the time when the Hindus and Persians remained 
together as one people after the separation of the Eastern 
and Western branches. 

The readiness with which the name Aryan has been imporumee 
accepted as the designation of the entire family, might ^^*^. 
almost seem to be a trace of the erroneous belief till late »«>M«^y *o 

Sanskrit, 

almost universal — a belief of course not shared by Prof. 
Max Miiller — ^that Sanskrit is somehow an older language 
than its sisters : and by consequence that every form foimd 
in Sanskrit must represent the primitive form more nearly 
than any other, if indeed it be not the primitive form itself. 
This error was indeed a natural one : it arose from the un- 
doubted fact that our records of Sanskrit speech stretch 
back to a much earlier time than those of any of the sister 
languages. Still very little consideration will show that it 
does not necessarily follow from this that Sanskrit must in 
every case present to us the oldest form of verb or noun, of 
derivative or inflective suffix. As a matter of fact, there is 
hardly any language — ^not even the most corrupted of modern 
tongues — ^which does not occasionally shew us a more antique 
form than the Sanskrit. Thus the Greek drorip- (where 
the a is euphonic), the Latin stella (for ster-ula) ; the Gothic 
8tair-nd, Qermaiki* stem, and Butch ster, can leave no doubt 
on our mind that our own "star'' represents more faith- 
fully the name by which our fathers knew the nightly 
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fires which shone in all their wondrous splendour above the 
unbroken horizon which bounds the highlands of central 
Asia, than the corrupted Sanskrit tdra, where the 8 has 
been lost by relaxed articulation : whilst the identity of the 
Sanskrit word with the more perfect form preserved by the 
sister languages is evidenced by the Vedic staras. In fact 
Sanskrit, eminently conservative as it was of derivative and 
inflectional forms, can shew at least as large a list of weak- 
enii^ of particular letters or groups of tetters, as any 
Western language. The primitive form in every case is to 
be discovered only by tracing the word up through all the 
main divisions of the original speech in which it occurs. 
To do this reqiiires care, acuteness, and knowledge of the 
special phonetic laws of each language. Neither similarity 
of soimd, nor identity of meaning, alone is sufficient to 
prove the identity of similar words in different languages. 
Nay there are cases where identity of sound is an almost 
certain proof that the words must be of different origin ; 
had they sprung from the same word they must in obedi- 
ence to ascertained phonetic laws have taken different forms 
in different languages. Thus no one doubts that the English 
"kin" (Goth hmt) is the same word as the Greek 7^1/09. But 
if our English word had begun with g and not with k, we 
should have known the two words though identical in sound 
must have been of different origin : because in accordance with 
an ascertained sequence of sound — well known by the name 
of (kimm's law — k, and not g, is the letter which in Gothic 
corresponds to 7 in the same Greek word. Correspondence then 
of sound, according to known rules — ^not necessarily identity — 
must be insisted upon as necessary for certainty in etymo- 
logy, as well as identity of meaning. In obedience to this 
canon we must reject many etymologies which might other- 
wise seem most certain. Thus probably few would hesitate 
to identify at first sight the Boman deus with the Greek 
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deof;. But in words derived by the two languages from a 
common source, an initial d in Latin has regularly S corre- 
sponding to it in the Greek ; as domus, So/jlo^, &c. There- 
fore whilst detL8 must be referred together with the Sanskrit 
deva to an Indo-Eur. root DIV "to shine;" some other 
origin must be sought for ^€09; perhaps 0ES a secondary 
foi-m of 0E the root of ridrjfAi; though this is rejected by 
Prof. Curtius (Gr, Et p. 230 aud 454. 2 ed.) in favour of a 
distinct root ©E2 "to pray," corresponding, as he thinks 
to a Latin FES in fes-tus &c.; from which would be derived 
the curious word Oiaaavro in Pindar (Nem, v. 10). But, be 
the derivation of ^609 what it may, the severance of it from 
dem is a fair example of the rigorous observance of pho- 
netic laws which the science of Comparative Philology de- 
mands when properly pursued. 

But we must return to our immediate object. We do Our object, 
not now want by comparison of different languages to dis- tomtikinff 
cover the original forms of the words we find there in their ^/^ ^^; 

o ters, roots, 

endless modifications. We want to know what those and toordi 
phonetic laws are which have modified the development of ori^'wa 
Greek and Latin. We must therefore assume the main*'**^ 
results of Comparative Philology. We must accept the 
forms discovered by manifold comparison ; and then see ho^ 
the Greek and Latin forms have varied from them. To do 
this fully, we ought to know the exact stage of development 
at which this early speech had arrived before the time when 
those who spoke it were broken up into those great divisions 
which have determined the history of the world. We ought 
to see what was their store of letters, their stock of roots, 
their wealth of grammatical inflexion, their capacity for ex- 
tending their vocabulary by composition and by derivation. 
Then we may be able to form some estimate of the force of 
<5haracter and circumstance by which were developed the 
iiwo languages of which we are speaking; the one un- 



'root**! 
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doubtedly the most rich and flexible, the other perhaps the 
most tenacious and unyielding of the entire family, I shall 
endeavour in my next lecture to set before you the Indo- 
European alphabet, as exhibited in certain roots and words 
common to nearly all Indo-European peoples, which will 
incidentally throw some light upon their formative system. 
What i$ a Perhaps, however, before we proceed further, it may be 
well to say a few words in order to obviate a possible mis- 
take. We have had and shall often have to speak of ''roots." 
Now it is very important to know clearly what we mean by 
this word, if we wish to keep our ideas clear. I think that 
it is often supposed when we say, for example, that c2a is a 
root meaning to give, or i a root meaning to go; that in 
arriving at these roots we have arrived at some ultimate 
feicts from which to start back and explain the whole con- 
stitution of language ; that in fact it is a law of nature that 
da must mean to give, % must mean to go. Now in the first 
place we must carefully remember that it is only for the 
Indo-European family that da means to give. It is not so 
for the whole human race. So if there were some inherent 
necessity that da should mean ''to give,'' that necessity 
would exist only for one family of mankind — confessedly 
the most important family — ^but still only one out of the 
human race. If indeed this fact were universally true, all 
our philological inquiries would, have been but steps in the 
inquiry into the origin of language as a whola But it is 
quite possible to examine the relation of a Greek word to 
other Greek words, or to cognate words in Sanskrit and 
Gothic and Latin, without being involved in the question 
whether the so-called Bow-wow and Pooh-pooh theories are 
true or not. That all language did originally spring from 
imitational and interjectional sounds comhined — ^not from 
one or the other separately as has been implied sometimes — 
I for one firmly believe, not seeing any other possible origin 
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for language. But the furthest and earliest time to which the 
history of the Indo-European language can be ti-aced does not 
come any way near to that really primeval time. The highly- 
developed vowel system of the Indo-European language, its 
power of expressing modifications of idea by change of 
vowels, and the extent to which this method has superseded 
the older and simpler method of reduplication ; the general 
lightness and flexibility of its roots; its inflectional system 
already suffering from decay: these and many other facts 
may give some idea of the lapse of time which must have 
separated the earliest historically traceable stage of the 
language of Europe, from those first beginnings of all speech. 
And the more clearly we understand this, the less shall we Connection 
be inclined to admit any necessary connection of soimd and ^^^^^ 
sense even in the Indo-European roots. What probability »^^«»*- 
is there that any analysis can give us the ultimate form of 
those roots? Is it not on the other hand certain that in aU 
that vast prehistoric time they must have been undergoing 
changes analogous to those we find during those ages in 
which we can trace their development ? K, then, we cannot 
know with certainty their ultimate form, of what scientific 
use can speculations be upon the connection between them 
and the ideas they express? That there was some connec- 
tion originally I believe; but I do not believe that it is ever 
discoverable with certainty : and that it was ever necessary, 
I deny. Mr Farrar {Chapters on Language^ c. 18, p. 202) 
mentions the frequent occurrence of the combination st to 
express stability. Undoubtedly the root sta and extensions 
of it — stav, star, stambh, &c. — are found in all the Indo- 
European languages. He proceeds: "There must have been 
some reason for this ; and we believe it to be fiimished by 
the simple instinctive Lautgeberde — st! a sound peculiarly 
well adapted to demand attention (compare whist! usht, &c.), 
and therefore well adapted to express stopping and standing 
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as the immediate results of an awakened attention.** Very 
possible: but how is it to be proved? How do we know that 
8ta is the ultimate form of the root ? It would be quite in 
analogy with the development of other roots (e.g., gan, 
gnd) that a more original form was sat: in which case the 
explanation does not seem so probable. It is essentially 
a guess and incapable of verification. On this question of 
the connection between idea and form, I adopt unhesitatingly 
Kenan's view (Or. du L<mg. p. 148), **La liaison du sens 
et du mot n*est jamais n^cessaire, jamais arbitraire, toujours 
elle est motiv^e." The force of the latter part of this 
maxim will, I hope, appear more fully in the course of 
these lectures. 
Dtfinition What then do I hold about roots? I accept Prof Curtius' 
of a root. ^q^j^^Iqj^^ although I do not agree with all his views re- 
specting them : '* A root {Or, Et, p. 43, 2nd ed ) is that com- 
bination of sounds which remains when a word is stripped of 
everything formative/' Further on, he excludes such com- 
binations as have suffered from chance, sporadic, variation. 
For example, take the word 7^0/uu. Here strip off the 
reduplication yi, the termination fjuu, and the connecting 
vowel o, we have left yv, an unpronounceable result. But 
the true Greek root yev is preserved for us in 761/09, &c., the 
e having been lost in the verb in the striving for lightness 
of sound, a tendency which we shall see has had so wide 
effect on language as to be entitled to the name of a law. 
A root then to me is simply an abstraction ^ a convenient 
heading under which to class different words belonging to 
the same family, a help when we wish to investigate their 
affinities to each other, or their relation to words of another 
family, or again of another language. For these are the 
only proper objects of Comparative Philology, at least in its 
present stage : and they are quite enough to occupy philolo- 
* See however M. Miiller, u. 84, &c. 
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gists for many years to come, instead of investigating pro- 
blems for the solution of which there are not yet — ^perhaps 
never will be — sufficient data. From this point of view we 
can speak of a Greek, or a Sanskrit, root as well as of an Each Um- 
Indo-European root — not implying that it is the simplest f^^^^ ^ 
form traceable, but the simplest in that language. Thus*^°<^- 
I spoke above of the '* Greek root 7€i/," and this is the oldest 
distinctive Greek form. But € is never an original vowel of 
any root in any Indo-European language, and comparison 
with the Sanskrit jan, with a knowledge of the phonetic 
changes found in each language, leads us to the original 
Indo-European gan, the oldest traceable form. Still for 
Greek philology it is convenient and permissible to speak of 
the root 7€i/. I confess that I do not like the metaphor ; it 
seems to me to imply too much, almost some power of 
growth inherent in the " root.** But the term has become so 
established that it is hopeless to think of changing it ; and 
no harm can be done so long as we know clearly what we 
mean when we use it — that we are only employing a label 
(as it were) to distinguish a number of phenomena; not 
thereby giving any explanation of them\ 

This application of the term root to the ultimate forms 
of particular languages may also be justified for the sake of 
clearness ; since, if we refer all Greek roots back to their 
presumably original Indo-European form, we shall confuse, 
as Professor Curtius has pointed out, roots the most dis- 
similar. Thus there is a Greek root TAP, " to call,** found 
in T^pvv; another FPE, "to awaken;" and another PEP, 
" to be old," in yipwv. All these Greek roots may be traced 
back to the simpler form GAR, which is attested both by the 
laws of phonetic change, to be hereafter stated, and by the 
occurrence of derivates in all these senses in the sister 
languages: thus GAR appears in the sense of "chattering" 
* Cf. Farrar, Chapt^s on Language, p. 97. 
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in garrire, where custom and use have given the word a 
slightly different sense from that of ytfpvetv; the same form 
must underlie the anomalous Sanskrit root jdgri, '* to wake," 
which is only gar irregularly reduplicated and then weakened ; 
thirdly, it appears in the Sanskrit jaras, " old age," with 
only the weakening of ^r to j common in Sanskrit. If there- 
fore we wish to trace the words belonging to these three 
classes back in every case to the presumably earliest form, 
we should be justified in saying that the simplest traceable 
form in each case is OAR. But what do we gain by this ? 
It is much better for Greek philology to retain the three 
distinct forms, than to speak of three distinct roots by one 
form. Indeed it is to my mind most probable that at a 
still earlier but prehistoric period, all three roots were distinct 
in form; and that each afterwards passed into the form 
GAR by regular processes of mechanical change. 



LECTURE III. 



THE INDO-EUROPEAN ALPHABET. 



It may be regarded as certainly ascertained that at a time The origi- 
not long before the first great separation of the Indo-European J^^ ^ 
family, their alphabet contained at least fifteen consonants, 
and three vowels. The consonants are best arranged thus : 
nine momentary, and six protracted sounds — ^the Dauerlaute 
of (German etymologists. These two classes are called by 
Prof. Curtius Explosiv- and Fricativ-laute respectively. The 
nine momentary sounds contain 3 hards — K, T, P ; 3 softs — 
G, D, B; and three aspirates— GH, DH, BH. The pro- 
tracted sounds comprise the nasals, N and M; the three 
spirants Y, S, V, and the liquid R There seems not to be 
su£Scient ground for attributing to this primitive alphabet 
the guttural nasal, which is denoted by a special symbol in 
Sanskrit, and which is represented by 7 in AyyeX/y:, and by 
n in anguBtus: though it may be that the sound existed 
with no special symbol ; in that case the language possessed 
•a nasal for each of the classes of momentary sound, guttu- 
ral, dental, and labial It is also doubtful whether R had 
not b^un to pass into L before the breaking up of the Indo- 
European people, as it certainly did pass in the derived Ian- 
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guages : if so, it should also be added to the early alphabet. 
It is likewise maintained by able writers that our forefathers 
possessed the hard aspirates KH, TH, and PH, as well as 
.the soft ones. These hard aspirates are found in the Asiatic 
languages ; and in all the Greek dialects in the forms x^O,if>: 
the Greek, as also the Latin, has lost the soft aspirates. It 
has been argued that these hard aspirates being found both 
in Greek, Sanskrit, and Zend, must be regarded as part of 
the common inheritance of our common ancestors, which 
were afterwards suffered to fall into disuse by the other 
members of the family. But on the other hand, there are 
many indications in Sanskrit that the hard aspirates were 
only developed by the Hindus after their isolation from their 
European brethren, and this fact, coupled with their absence 
from the Latin and the Teutonic and Sclavonic peoples, 
makes it more probable that the aspirates were separately 
produced by the Greeks, and by the Hindus and Persians, at 
times subsequent to the great separation. This question will 
be touched upon again in the next lecture. 

In vowels, we iSnd the three simple sounds. A, I, U. Of 
these I and U have by their side the cognate consonants Y 
and V, into which they often pass. A, on the contrary, 
can pass into no consonant: it is the vowel Kar i^o^v, 
Schleicher says that "a in the original Indo-Germanic 
speech is by far the commonest vowel: it occurs much 
oftener than both i and u together \" 
Extcngim But our forefathers would seem to have possessed more 
vaiw/a. i^^^ these three simple sounds. In order to express greater 
intensity of idea — or in order to denote some other modifica- 
tion of the idea — they had learnt to vary the simple a, t, u by 
an addition of vowel sound. By simply allowing a stronger 
current of air to pass from the lungs before sounding the 
radical vowel of a word, they produced in effect a new vowel 

^ Convp. p. 12. 
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a before each such vowel ; a being, as I have said above, of 
all vowels the simplest, and the least modified by the differ- 
ent organs of speech. Thus instead of original a they had 
a-\'af or a : instead of t, a + i or ai : instead of w, a + u 
or au. Repeating the process they had a-\'a=^d again ; 
a-^-ai^di*^ a + aw = du. They had thus a double modifica- 
tion of each vowel on an ascending scale — 

a, a + a = a, a + a =a, 
t, a + 1 = oi, a + ai = di, 
u, a + u^a% a + au = du^. 

It is quite true that these graduated vowel-scales are not 
found in any one Indo-European language in the exact forms 
here given. But this principle of vowel-modification is so 
certainly traceable in so many of the derived languages, that 
we may with absolute certainty refer it back to their com- 
mon parent : and the special phonetic laws of the several 
languages prove with equal certainty that the different forms 
in which these scales are found can be referred to the forms 
given above as the common original of all, and to no 
others. Some few of these different forms will be men- 
tioned in the Lecture upon Vowel-Intensification. , 

It might have been expected that just as a was intensi- This in- 
fied into d, so also i and u should have been raised to I and sound wu 
u, as their regular method of increase. Indeed instances ^f^^ 
might be brought forward from the Greek of this lengthen- ^^^ 
ing, e. g. Tpl/3{i) from rplfi, Xvci) from TJj ; lengthenings appa- 
rently of the same kind in the Latin are not really in point, 
e. g. fido from fid, duco from due, for these are weakenings 
from feido and d(yuco respectively, as is proved by inscrip- 
tions j^ but there seems no ground for denying that the 
Greek modifications like those mentioned above are genuine 
examples of vowel-intensification. But the method is not 

* Schleicher, Comp. p. 11. 
P. L. 3 
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suflSciently universal in the derived languages to prove that 
it was in use in the parent speech. Schleicher* indeed 
argues that I and u were unknown to the Indo-Europeans : 
and strange though this seems, it would certainly be difl&cult 
to prove their occurrence by such strict proof as sound phi- 
lology requires. The strongest argument in their favour is 
perhaps their constant occurrence in Sanskrit roots: but 
even these, as Schleicher points out, are mostly lengthened 
forms of simpler roots and peculiar developments of Sans- 
krit, the simpler form being in many cases foimd in the 
cognate language, e.g. "to be'' is in Sanskrit BHU^ but in 
Greek 4>T, Latin Fu, so that it cannot be doubted that 
BHU was the primitive form. At all events, even if this ever 
were the regular method of intensification in Indo-European 
speech, it was superseded before the earliest . sundering of 
the languages by the more refined method of qualitative — 
not merely quantitative — ^increase. Such a thorough loss of 
a simple early linguistic process, and such a complete estab- 
lishment of a later and more subtle one, seems to me 
one proof amongst many of the distance at which Indo- 
European speech as traceable in its earliest form lies from 
the primitive speech of the human race, and of the con- 
sequent uncertainty of all speculations which treat roots as 
absolutely ultimate forms, and then seek to explain them on 
physiological grounds. 

The advantage of qualitative over quantitative intensi- 
fication is obvious : two distinct steps in each scale in which 
it is possible are gained instead of one. This is of course 
impossible in the A scale, if both the first and second 
stages are denoted by a. These stages however are found 
distinct in Greek and Gothic, thanks to substitutions to be 
hereafter noticed; not so in Sanskrit. Here then the Sans- 

1 BeitrUge zur Vergleichenden Sprachfonchung, edited by Euhn and 
Schleicher, i. 8S1. 
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krit would seem as it commonly does to represent the sim- 
plest stage of vocalism : whilst the Greek and Gothic, as we 
believe, by their richer vowel-system succeeded in distin- 
guishing what was at first undistinguishable. 

The consonants had no such power of development as Consonant- 
the vowels. Where they changed, they changed not for the ^^! 
better, but for the worse. But generally speaking the con- ^^{yp^ 

f t f 1 -rt 1 netiCy not 

sonants of the Indo-European roots and even of the forma- dynamic. 
tive system remained unchanged, except in so far as they 
were modified by the tolerably regular and definite operation 
of the special phonetic laws of the diflferent languages. Con- 
sonants indeed are the frames-work of language ; the stage 
(if the metaphor may be allowed) varjring little from land 
to land with varying circumstances and traditions. But the 
difference of the plays exhibited on that stage measures the 
difference in the depth, the acuteness, the subtlety of the 
intellect of the nations. Such play in language is given to 
the vowels. 

Schleicher has well expressed the consequcmt difference 
in the use of vowels and consonants. " The vowels," he 
says*, "by their power of development can in addition to the 
expression of meoming express relatien as well: the conso- 
nants are nothing but elements in the expression of mean- 
ing." Thus by vowel-change the Greek root HI© can be 
raised to the forms 7r€i0 and 'jroiO: three different stages of 
action can be expressed by these three forms, as we shall 
hereafter see : in all these the radical meaning is preserved 
by the consonants, the relativity is brought out by the vary- 
ing vowel. The same root appears in Latin in the form 
FID] here abo we have the three stages, f^^des, feidus 
(afterwards spelt fidus), and foidvs (afterwards foedtis), 
although the meaning which we believe the change once had 

J Comj). p. 162. 

3—2 
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has perished in the general disorganisation of the Latin 
vowel-system. 

I now proceed to give examples of the Indo-European 
consonants occurring in primitive roots and words, which 
have been deduced from the various forms in which they 
are found in the different languages according to their special 
phonetic laws. It will be seen at once that in some lan- 
guages (especially in the Sanskrit) some of the consonants 
have been so much corrupted that the identification of 
e. g. a common Greek and Sanskrit root, may not be obvious 
without some knowledge of the phonetic laws of Sanskrit, 
which would account for the variation. This difficulty is 
unavoidable and cannot be met here, because it does not 
come under my plan to give in detail the phonetic laws of 
any language except of the Greek and of the Latin : and 
therefore it might be more consistent to proceed at once, 
after having merely enumerated the letters of the original 
alphabet, to the several Greek and Latin variations from 
them. But I think that this survey may be useful, and (I 
hope) interesting, on different grounds. I want you to have 
a firmer conviction of the existence of an actually spoken 
Indo-European language than you are likely to have ac- 
quired from merely hearing their alphabet. Also it may be 
a guide in general etymology to know under what forms it 
is possible for words familiar to you in Greek and Latin to 
appear in some others of the more important languages of 
the world: by having a rough list of the consonantal va- 
riations of those languages you may be kept at least from 
identifying words which can have no possible connection; if 
you cannot attain to the fii*st part of Lucretius' end of know- 
ledge — " quid possit oriri,*' you may at least see " quid ne- 
queat.** Man will always etymologise ; but whether he does 
so to purpose or not, depends on his knowledge of the ascer- 
tained laws of the science. 
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I shall give the regvlar substitutes for each letter in each 
of the main languages of the family. The irregular merely 
sporadic variations of the Greek and Latin vdll come under 
our notice afterwards: those of the other nations do not 
concern us. The great majority of the examples are bor- Example 
rowed from the carefully selected list of parallel words in the European 
second book of the Oriechische Etymologie, which are given ^p^'^^ 
there in their relation to the Greek. I begin with the hard mentary 
momentary sounds. 



K. 

(Ind.-Eur. K = Sk. k, kh, ch, f = Gk. tc = Lat c, g. = Goth. 1. Hard 
A,5r = O. K G. A, 5r = Lith. k, sz) H^l^St"^^ 

Thus the Ind.-Eur. root AK, expressing '* sharpness," must 
be assumed as the root form of the Greek a/^-oi/r, aK'to/c-ri and 
a/c/909, of the Lat. dc-us, actH>, and ac-ies; the natural tran- 
sition to the idea of quickness is found in Sk. df-u, Gk. dfc-v, 
Lat. doi-us. The root has been prolific in Greek and Latin, 
but nearly barren in the North-European branch. Yet Prof. 
Curtius (ff. E, p. 123) seems to be right in combining the 
O. BL G. hamar — -oxxt " hamm er"— with the Lith. ak-men, 
and the Sk. af-man; each of which means a "stone," and 
the latter also a "thunderbolt ;" and with the strange Greek 
oK'fiov, which commonly means an "anvil," but which in 
Hesiod, Theog. 722, where he speaks of the ;^aXiC€09 axfKov 
ovpav60€v KaT^cDv, can mean nothing but the " thunderbolt." 
If all these words, as is probable, though Prof. Curtius with 
characteristic caution declines to affirm it, are to be referred 
to the root AK, we see in the "hammer" and the "anvil" 
the development of the further idea of " hardness," whilst 
the earlier idea of "swiftness," hard entirely to be dislodged, 
lingered in Greek if but in the thunderbolt of Hesiod. 

The direct antithet of AK is KI, the root of "quietness;" 
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the ground form of Sk. QI "to lie", of KEI in Greek, where 
the simplest form does not occur, but the first step in vowel- 
intensification is to be seen in xeifjuu — not therefore a perfect 
in form any more than in sense, but a present form intensi- 
fied in a rare though perfectly natural manner — in koIttj 
*'a bed," and probably in Kv/jLtf^y in which case the i; would 
be a weakening of the radical vowel t* more frequently found 
in JBolic than in the other dialects ; and if this derivation 
be true> it will be difficult to exclude Kdfirj and xwfio'i from 
the same family. The certain Latin form is QUI, whence 
quies — ^but Prof. Curtius would derive also dvia from the 
simpler root-form QI. Civiixia did not necessarily imply to a 
Roman residence in any one large town : and the antiquity 
of the use of this root to denote settled abodes — ^but not so 
much towns as villages — ^is shewn further by the Gk)thic 
hairm — "haimos jah baurghs" {frvfyyoi, Burghs) is used in 
Mark i. 38 to answer to the Greek KODfioiroXei*; — the German 
heiniy our home and ham as a termination : and in Lithua- 
nian also kema-a is a village. It would of course be an entire 
mistake to conclude that "home" and its cognate words 
in the northern languages ever meant the "quiet peaceful 
place," natural as the association may seem. Only the Latin 
race seems to have developed the secondary meaning "rest," 
"peace>" from a root which, like all others, had originally 
only a physical force — "to lie," and our "home" is (etymolo- 
gically) nothing but the place where our forefathers settled 
or "laid them down." This obvious and important- rule, 
that the derivatives of our language must be kept clear of 
the associations which cling to the derivatives of another — 
unless there is good evidence to shew that the derived idea 
was developed before the separation of the two peoples — is 
not always observed even by eminent philologists. 

To pass from roots to words whose simple sense and siiui- 
1 a. E. 131. 
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lar form allow us to claim for them a common representative 
in Indo-European days, we find k in kara the " head." This 
form is certain from the Zend (ara — though the Sanskrit 
has allowed the a to pass into i, and kept only a secondary 
form, fircbs — the Greek Kapa and the Latin cere-brum the 
"brain.'' Ennius' well-known separation of this word into 
its two parts "head-bearing" (or perhaps "bom") may, I 
think, shew that some sense survived even in his day of 
the first part having once signified the head, if we take into 
account the frequency of its occurrence in other (less obvious) 
compounds, as crista {^cere-sta) cervix (from veh to carry), 
and the fact that such tmeses were not likely to be used by 
old writers, unless the feeling of the word being a compound 
was vivid ; compare ordia prima and fadt a/re in Lucretius 
(iv. 28, VI. 962). The second part of a compound or a deri- 
vative suffix attached to the original noun signifying "head" 
is the n in the Goth, hvair-nei, the German Him and Oe- 
him, and the Lowland Scotch hams, all meaning "brains". 

Ka denoted "who" in Indo-Eur., and was retained un- 
altered in Sanskrit and Lithuanian: it was changed, pro- 
bably through the same indistinct pronunciation, in Gothic 
into hva and Latin into quo: the Ionic alone in Hellas 
retained the primary form in kov, kow (= Ko-yo-i), while the 
other dialects substituted ir for /c. 

Lastly, katvar must have been the primitive foim from 
which through many changes, some of which will come before 
our notice later on, came the Sk. chatvdraSj the Gk. rer Fap€<: 
(a form which does not occur, but is necessary to explain 
the dialectical variants rkaaapes and reropcv), the Lat. qua- 
tuor, Gothic fidvor, and Lith. keturi. It will be observed 
in both the last examples that a majority of the derived 
languages exhibit a labial sound which either occurs after 
the guttural (as v or u) or has altogether driven it out of 
the field, remaining itself as p or v : and the ch in chatvdras 
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must have been produced by some oonsonant following after 
the original k. These facts go far to shew that this subse- 
quent labial was Indo-European, as is asserted by Leo Meyer\ 
Its origin will be discussed hereafter when I speak of the 
phonetic efiects of indistinct articulation, to which (following 
Pro£ Curtius) I believe it to be due. Other philologists 
assign to this labial an independent existence: amongst 
them Dr Donaldson*, who is enabled to see in the com- 
pound — hp — ^the origin of the Digamma. 



(Indo-Eur. 7 = Sk. ^, ^ = Gr. t = Lat. t = Goth. 1h, d 
= 0.H. G.rf = Lith. ^.) 

A very important root is TA, strengthened probably in 
very early times to TAN : the stronger form is found in all 
the branches of the family. Thus we have in Sanskrit TAN 
"to stretch," though the past participle ta-ta-s is to be 
referred to the older and simpler form. The Greek has the 
forms TA, TAN and TEN preserved in ra-cr^?, re-rai^o^ and 
T6IM0I/ respectively. The simple idea has been very gene- 
rally retained : relvca and tendo, the Goth, thanja and Lith. 
tempju, each mean "I stretch out," or "extend." Various 
secondary significations are found — ^in tovclo^; in tenuis, tener, 
tenax; in German dimn and our "thin." Lastly, there 
seems little doubt that to this same root should be referred 
^ O. H. G. doner, and our " thunder," slight though the connec- 
tion of idea may appear*. 
{Formation This formation of a new root by adding a nasal to the 
'ar^roin simplest form is not uncommon and very old. Thus the 
primary jqq^ q^ w^o producc" had by its side in Indo-European 

I Vergl. Oram, i. 29. * New Crat. § 110. 

» See Max Mtiller, ii. 9S. Farrar, Chapters on Lanrfuagc, 177. Curtius, 
G. E. 106. 
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times GAN with the same sense : MA was strengthened into roou by the 
MAN, though perhaps the simpler form retained generally « Jnto- ^ 
more of the simple signification of "measuring" while the***^'^ 
latter expressed the abstract idea — ^needed even in those 
days— of "thinking." Similarly in Sanskrit EA "to kill" 
was expanded to HAN with the same sense ; and if the 
Greek <f)€v in 7rc^(€)i/c», &c. be the same root, the secondary 
form must also be ascribed to ancient times. The deve- 
lopment of BHA to "shine" into BHAN is found also in 
Sanskrit and Greek : the new root is well employed, but with 
a curious difference, by the two peoples. While the Greeks 
employed the simple root chiefly in the sense of making 
bright or dear by language, i. e. of speaking as in <f>afil^ 
<^»7/iM7*, they employed the secondary root to denote the 
original sense, as ^iW, <f>avrj a "torch:" the Hindus on the 
other hand kept the primary sense to the primary root; 
while BHAN appears in the Vedas as "to praise." This 
difference of meaning seems to me to indicate that although 
this method of modifying a root was known to our Indo- 
European fathers, yet they did not employ it to denote any 
very definite change of idea : that its origin may probably 
have been phonetic', the nasal being a not very distinct after 

sound — something like the so-called v ii}>€XKv<mK6v — arising , ^ 

perhaps from an imperfect opening of the lips and consequent 
passage of the current of air through the nose. This seems 
more probable than the theory which I formerly held ; that 
these secondary verbs were denominative, i.e. formed from a 
participle or some other nominal derivative of the simpler 
verb : as for example tutt-tci) might be a denominative verb 

1 The apparent exception tpdos is probably to be referred to another 
seoondary root ^ap, which is found in the Pindaric inr64>avTis {Pyth. ix. 76), 
and inr6ipav<ns, Herod. 7. 36 ; the former word having the deriyed, the latter 
the primary meaning. 

* If so, this phenomenon is distinct (at least in its origin) from <* Nasali- 
sation," nnder which Prof. Curtius classes it {Tempera und Modi, p. 66). 
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formed from tutt-to the past participle of the simple rvir. 
But though many verbs were doubtless thus formed, espe- 
cially in later stages of the language, this hypothesis seems 
hardly t6 explain a modification of a simple root into another 
root, without any intervening base. The whole question of 
the formation of secondary roots though interesting must 
remain for ever impossible of certain solution. Prof. Curtius 
has discussed the chief hypotheses' — ^that they are formed 
from nominal bases, as mentioned above — ^that they are com- 
binations of two simple roots, an ingenious theory much 
employed by Prof. Pott — or that the new element is a prono- 
minal stem, employed to define still further the simple root. 
To all these theories he raises objections, of a somewhat 
a priori character, and not (in my opinion) conclusive. I 
think it possible that all these methods of formation may 
have been in use, and that each may be credited with a 
share of the numerous secondary roots: the largest share 
being probably due to the second. Thus for example it is 
certainly not impossible that tendo may be (as Pott suggests") 
simply a combination of the roots TEN and DO, (Indo- 
Eur. DHA, Gr. Oe) to "place." No one doubts that ab-do, 
con-do &Q. are all formed from this root, which may in time 
have lost its etymological sense, and come to be regarded as 
merely a formative element, and therefore employed even in 
cases like tendo, where the combination is no longer etymo- 
logically appropriate. 

An especially large number of these secondary roots clus- 
ter round the root STA, another very early root in which our 
consonant T occurs. It is found with singularly little change 
of form (it has become 8THA in Sanskrit where t after 8 regu- 
larly passes into ih) and none of meaning in all the derived 
languages: and the radical sense is also perceptible in nearly 
^11 the derivatives: thus an^fuav is the "upright" of the 
1 G. E, p. 65. 3 Et. Forsch. ii. 484, 2 ed. 
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loom: storhvlam, the place where cattle stand, &c. But there 
are numerous derivatives, less obviously connected with the 
idea of standing, from the secondary roots, — all Indo-Euro- 
pean— STAL, STAY, STAMBH, &c.— STAL is affirmed by 
the Gk. (rrky^o^y our "stalk," the German stiel: in trr^KKM 
the sense is apparently causal, and prm-stoUor, is " I place 
myself in front of another;" the etymological sense however 
being so far lost that in the earliest times we know the verb 
is found with an accusative: and it was probably a revival 
of the feeling of the derivation that connects it with a dative 
in the writings of Cicero. From STAV^ we have aravpo^, 
and stiva: the Homeric arevfjLai seems to connect itself with 
thb root more naturally than with any other; as in IL m. 
83, where Hector arevTOi ri hro^ ipieiv, "is steadfast to 
speak f — ^the meaning found in Sk. sthdvara and the Gothic 
stiviti, "endurance." The derivatives of STAMBH are not 
easy to distinguish from those of a simpler form STAP, which 
has furnished Sanskrit vrith the causal of STA and is the base 
of the Latin stipare, and the German Stift, our "stub;" but 
the stronger form is seen in Sk. stambha a "post," Gk. arefi- 
<f>v\ov, pressed olives or grapes, and German stamp/ and 
8tampfen\ our "stimip" and "stamp." The primary mean- 
ing of STAP would seem to have been to "cause to 
stand," or "support": that of STAMBH to "press"— but the 
close resemblance of the two forms as well as of their 
meanings has caused confusion in several of the derivatives. 

The very remarkable root TAK is admirably described 
by Prof. Curtius': it has varied in some derived languages 
into TJEK and TOK: and it has also a by-form TUK, 
occuning both in Sanskrit and Greek, and another by-fmrm 
TIKy found however only in Lithuanian ; and yet three ap- 
parently distinct significations, to "beget" (e.g. reKetv), to 

1 Cnrtiufl, Gr. Et. 192. « Gr. Et. 103. 

8 Gr. Et. 57, and 198. 
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"hit" (rofoi/, Ti^tt^), and to "construct" (re/crwi/, Ti;iico9), are 
found in the first two languages indifferently expressed by 
the three forms, and in Lithuanian all by modifications of 
TIK. I should be disposed to think that the main forms, 
tale, tik, tuk, are all Indo-European, and probably each at 
first had its own meaning; but that the formation of several 
derivatives^ very similar to each other in sense, from the dif- 
ferent roots, led to confusion between those roots in the very 
earliest times. 



P. 

|/ 

(Ind-Eur. P= Sk. p, ph = Gr. tt = Lat, p = Goth. f,p- 

O. H. G. /, 6 [the latter in the middle of a word] = LitL p.) 

A root which has played a large part at least in the Greek 
and Latin languages is PAR It is Indo-European, for it 
occurs though not often in Sanskrit in the sense of "bringing 
over," only Vedic': also in the Gothic farjan, with the same 
sense, the German Fahrt and other words, and our "way- 
farer." But it is in the Greek and Latin that this root has 
been most fertile, and produced the largest variety of mean- 
ings. The sense of Sk. piparmi, and Gothic yar;an, is found 
in irepcuo, so common in Homer (e.g. Od. xv. 453) for "carry- 
ing over sea for sale;" and this connecting link justifies us in 
connecting with this root TmrpaxTKto^ irplafiai, l/juropo^ and 
others. The simple idea of "crossing" is found in Trepcuo used 
as a neuter verb, Tropov, irop6fi6<; &c. ; partus and porta are 
also purely local : irelpa (for irep^a) and periculum mark the 
transition to the world of abstract conception, and Ifjuweipo^ 
and peritm are applied to the man who has "gone through" 
many things. 

The root PA to "protect" had already given the Indo- 

* Benfey, Sh, Diet, s. v. 
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Europeans the word patar a "father**— easily recognisable in 
every derived speech. It also produced pati a "master," 
'which we find unaltered in Sanskrit, in Greek as irhai,^ — ^and 
the Latin potis, compo{ti)8, potior, &c., are clearly to be re- 
ferred to the same root. So abo is the second part of the 
compound SecrTronyv, whatever may be origin of the much 
disputed first syllabled 

An Indo-European preposition apa, "oflf,** "from," 
may be pretty confidently assumed as the basis of Sk. apa, 
Gr. awo, Lat. ab, Goth, af, German ab (in which changes 
Grimm's law is justified), the Scotch ajf and our "off "or "of." 
In most other prepositions there is so much variety both in 
sound and sense in the different languages that identification 
is very difficult and uncertain; as indeed was to be expected 
ftx)m the wear and tear by constant use of such small words. 
But this seems to me one of the strongest reasons for reject- {Pott'i 
ing the ingenious theory of Pott — ^at least in the wide appli- ^^^^^^ 
cation which he gives it — that numberless roots and words ai-e ^**-z 
formed out of simpler roots preceded by a mutilated preposi-/rompn- 
tion in composition with it. Relying on the unquestionable hyajnrpo' 
fact that such mutilation is found extensively in Sanskrit **''*^!f^*'*^ 
words and even roots — thus for example it can hardly be*«wf»inM- 
doubted that dhyai "to think" is from adhi-\-t, "to go over" 
on the analogy of ddhi-gam "to go over" or "read," and that 
tj/aj to "leave" is firom at%-\-aj to "cast over" or "away," — ^re- 
lying also on the fact that this principle of corruption has 
undoubtedly operated in modern languages : thus e.g. "bishop" 
has been cut down from iiriaKoiro^ ; and "pistola" is the 
modem Italian for epi-stola; on this evidence he throws this 
process back to Indo-European times. The lawfulness of this 
method has been strongly denied by Plrof. Curtius',: — princi- 
pally on the grounds that such analytical formations of words 

1 Or, EL 256. « Gr. EU 82. 
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are foreign to the character of an early people: and that as a 
matter of fact the connection between a prefix and verb in 
the oldest time was not so intimate as to combine them to- 
gether into one word, the slightness of the connection being 
felt even after the separation of languages, as is proved by 
the agreement of the Greek and Sanskrit in placing the aug- 
ment and the reduplicated syllable between the prefix and 
the verbal base. To these and other arguments Pott replies* 
with great animation, and I think with some success. But 
his method is more open to objection when he applies it to 
the derivation of isolated Greek and Latin words, where 
there are cognate derivatives from the suflBxed root, and 
where the preposition itself is somewhat dubious. We may 
grant the great probability and wonder at the ingenuity of 
such derivations as nrt^fyi from ^e+efco "I sit upon*;" of 
<l>iSiTiov the Spartan word for the common weal from "<I>iBItt)^ 
i.e. assessor, from i<t>l^(a for im-i^o/juu^;" and admit even the 
possibility that irldo^ a "wine-jar" may be from eiri-Oe, "to 
set upon;" because in all these and many other cases our 
analysis leads us to a preposition which we know to be a 
Greek preposition, and to roots which are Greek roots. But 
the case is very diflFerent when Prof. Pott derives, for example, 
the Latin piscis^ from the Indo-European preposition api 
which is the Greek iiriy and a root chhad, which is purely a 
Sanskrit weakening of original SKAD, whence comes the 
Gothic skadus, Germ, schatten, or "shadow." SKAT) meant 
to "cover," and piscis is supposed by Prof Pott to be the 
" over-covered" with scales, the squamigerum genus of Lucre- 
tius. This, of course, is possible ; but the derivation lacks 
every element of certainty. The preposition api is generally 
supposed to appear as 6b in Latin : but this is very doubtful, 
and in any case the form ob would not suit the present 

* Et, Forsch. n. 820 et seqq. ' lb, i. 514. 

' IK I. 572. * Ih, I. 615. 
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derivation : and the existence of akad in Latin can scarcely 
be assumed as certain from a possible derivative castrwm 
for skad'trum: while a simpler form SKI, which would 
certainly be much more suitable for our need, and which 
does appear in the Greek atcid, does not seem to have any 
representative whatever in Latin. We must then deem this 
derivation, together with many others of this most ingenious 
etymologist, to be "not proven." 



G 

Lid.-Eur. G = Sk. ^r, j= Gr. 7=«Lat. 5r = Goth. A? = 0. T3L G. 2. Soft 

, f T -x-L momentary 

k, ch=-lAih. g, z. ^^^dt. 

Turning now from the hard to the soft consonants we 
find that G occurs in some of the most important roots of the 
common speech. Examples are hardly needed to shew the 
extent to which the roots GA and GAN to "produce" have 
spread their branches through every language of the family. 
In all of these the radical meaning is plainly discernible. But {Secondary 
it is remarkable that not only GAN but also the closely con- edhythe 
nected form GNA to "know" can also be traced through all^^^ 
the derived languages, and there can be no doubt that the fo«^) 
Indo-Europeans had definitely separated the two roots to 
denote one the physical, the other the mental operation. 
GNA appears as JNA in Sanskrit, FNH in Greek — ON A 
{gnaru8)y ONO (gnosco) in Latin; in all these we see the long 
vowel, which however may be only accidental similarity: the 
■^{^,0, JJibc znaM, the 0. H. G. knau and our "know," agree in 
keeping the vowel after the compound consonant: but the 
Gothic hmnm and modem German kernien, show that the 
diflBculty of the sound led to transposition of the vowel; 
while it commonly caused the loss of the first consonant 
in Latin, as in nomen, narrare = gnari-gare, &c., and among 
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the Greeks (who objected less than the Italians to initial 
groups of consonants) in 6pofia for S-yvo-fia^. 

^ Not yoPoyMf as Prof. Key thinks we are driyen to assume, in his 
attack on the '* prosthetic vowel ** (Philological Soe. Traru. 1862-8, p. 155). 
This "prosthesis'* seems to be one of the enormities of the "German School 
of Linguistic Science." No donbt the principle may be applied too often ; 
bnt sm^ly Prof. Key himself would not deny the existence of snch enphonic 
Towels, which will be discussed in a later lecture. His derivation, however, 
of 6i>p^ from ot-^/)u=" eye-brow" on the analogy of 6<fh6a\fjuSft instead of 
regarding the o as prosthetic, is ingenious and certainly possible. 

The well-known essay of Prof. Key, to which I have here referred, con- 
tains much that every philologist must sympathise with, who does not be- 
lieve Sanskrit to be the one guide to philology, and Sanskrit forms to be the 
ultimate forms. In this I quite agree with Prof. Key. Thus he justly 
ridicules the enormous list of roots found in Bopp's Sanskrit Lexicon, to 
each of which is assigned by Indian grammarians the idea of " going." 
But no sound philologist would now take one of these mysterious roots and 
apply it at random to the derivation of some isolated word in another 
language which may contain no other trace of the root in question. These 
roots are at best only Indian, and it is quite possible that further investiga- 
tion of the Sanskrit may lead to differentiation of the meaning of such of 
these roots as are real roots, and not the invention of Indian grammarians, 
just as in Greek we can distinguish shades of difference between the roots I, 
BA, SEPn, <fec., all of which have the general signification of going, but, 
originally at least, of going in a particular way. No doubt in Bopp's Sans- 
krit Lexicon there is no discrimination between these roots ; and Bopp and 
his immediate followers may have employed them unwisely in etymology. 
Further, no doubt, many of Bopp^s speculations as to the origin of suffixes, 
are pure speculations, and thou^^ perhaps as probable as any other, yet 
essentially incapable of verification. But why does Prof. Key consider all 
the labours of the " German School" to be summed up in the hypotheses of 
Bopp? Apparently because Max MUUer has said that Bopp^s Ck>mparative 
Grammar "will form for ever the safe and solid basis of Comparative 
Philology." This may be the slightly exaggerated expression of reverence 
for the Newton of linguistic science — ^though it is certainly true of the grand 
principle of affinity of languages which Bopp was the first definitely to 
establish. But certainly Prof. l£ax Mtiller does not ignore the modifications, 
extensions and corrections of Bopp's theories which have been effected by 
the labours of men like Benfey, Gurtius, Corssen, Schleicher, and hosts of 
other German scholars. And to regard Bopp as the final authority of the 
'* (German School" on aU questions of language seems to me much the same 
as it would be in a review of the discoveries of physical science to disregard 
all later investigations, and to regard all scientific questions as bound up with 
the corpuscular theory of light because Newton believed it. 
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The origin of the final a in secondary roots like GN A is 
very uncertain. They are not uncommon: thus in Greek we 
have rXa by the side of raX; S/Ltd by the side of Sa/4, &c. 
Schleicher seems to hold a convertibility of position for the 
vowel: that it can be sounded before or after the last conso- 
nant at pleasure: while the new root form was taken, if 
wanted, to express a new idea (as in the case of ^vto)^ in 
others, where no such want was felt, the two roots were used 
indifferently. Benfey would rather r^;ard the final a as 
produced by accent fedling on the connecting-vowel between 
the root and verbal-termination, e.g. gan-d-mi, which forced 
out the radical vowel and formed thereby a practically new 
verb ready to bear a different sense. In either case, the 
vowel would be produced by phonetic, not djmamic causes. 

The presence of G in an Indo-European noun bhaga is 
probable from the Qk. ^1^709, Lat. fagusy German buche, our 
"beech," and presumably the Gothic boka, a "book," origi- 
nally signified the tree which supplied the material. There 
is no Sanskrit equivalent ; therefore the antiquity of the 
word cannot be called certain. That the word has different 
meanings — in Greek, the " oak," in Latin and Teutonic, the 
"beech" is well known. The reason has been discussed by 
Prof. Max Muller in a very interesting appendix to the fifth 
Lecture of his second series. He ingeniously suggests that 
" the Teutonic and Italic Aryans witnessed the transition of 
the oak period into the beech period, of the bronze age into 
the iron age, and that while the Greeks retained phegos in 
its original sense, the Teutonic and Italian colonists trans- 
ferred the name as an appellative to the new forests that 
were springing up in their new home." The great antiquity 
thus claimed for the Aryan settlement in Europe of course 
seems at first (as it seemed to Pro£ Max Muller) to condemn 
this theory: but really we know nothing of the date of the 
settlement, and cannot therefore disprove the hypothesis on 
p. L. 4 
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that ground. But though it seems to me far from impro- 
bable, yet I think a simpler explanation of the difference is to 
be found in the supposition that at the time of the separation 
of the peoples the common name used by them meant simply 
"the tree,** not necessarily the oak, as assumed by Prof. Max 
Muller: and that this name was then applied after the sepa- 
ration to the different trees which were either most common, 
or most useful to them, in their respective countries*. Ana- 
logous is the restriction of meaning of the Indo-European 
dru8, our " tree" — ^to the oak in Greece — though both in the 
Eastern and the North- Western families the word always 
kept its general sense. This gradual restriction of a general 
term to a particular meaning is one of the most interesting 
tendencies in language, modem as well as ancient: examples 
are plentiful in English, e.g. undertaker ^ artist, &a are now 
restricted to one particular calling. 



(Indo-Eur. Z>=Sk. d, dA=Gr. S=Lat. d=Goth. ^=0. H.G. 
z, «2r=Litlu d) 

One of the most obvious roots in which this letter occurs is 
DA, " to give," though hardly any language but the Latin has 
retained the vowel unmodified. Thus the Sanskrit form is DA , 
it being a principle of Sanskrit phonetics that no root shall 
end in short a ; probably because the pronunciation of this 
vowel was so weakened in Sanskrit — ^it was sounded some- 
thing like the u in our "sun" — ^that the root would have 
been too liable to corruption, if it had ended with so weak a 
sound. The Greek form is AO, the Latin DA — ^the o in 

^ The derivation of the name from the root BHAG contradicts no phonetio 
laws, and is sufficiently probable; bat the connection between a tree and 
eating is not sufficiently close to warrant us in assuming the derivation as 
certain, c/ i^u,v V^ ^^ 
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dd{t%)s, donum, &c. may be due to vowel-intensification — the 
Lithuanian is DU, The Sclavonic keeps the short a un- 
changed: in the (Gothic and Qerman the root does not appear. 
It has not been fertile in any language of derivatives which 
express anything beyond the radical idea. 

A more interesting root is DIV\ which originally no 
doubt meant " to be bright," though this sense is not found 
in any derived language. In Sanskrit DIV means to ** play" 
— possibly a derived signification, or perhaps the two roots 
were originally distinct — ^but the original sense is retained in 
DYU, where the v seems to have passed into the cognate 
vowel, and then i passed into its corresponding semi-vowel, 
the reason being probably that v could not easily be sounded 
before suffixes beginning with a consonant: whence e.g. div-ti 
passed into dyuti; compare v7r6<f>avTi^ from root 4>A F (above, 
p. 41, note 1). And a root DIV in the sense of brightness, is 
abundantly evidenced by the numerous Sanskrit words for 
"sky" and " day" derived from it, — div-a, div-asa, div-ana, dina 
(perhaps shortened from divana), &c. The same meaning 
"day" is found in the Latin dies, and compounds such as 
nvrdiiLS, biduum {=bi-d{i)tirwn); and the Lith. deva. The 
conception of Grod as "brightness" is universal among the 
Indo-European peoples. Thus the Sk. deva, Greek At( F)o9, 
Latin deiis, Lithuanian devaa and Norse tlvor, all come from 
this root : and seem (with the exception perhaps of the Norse 
form) to be formed by the same affix. As the word means 
"Qod," and that only, in all the languages, it seems more 
probable that the conception of Deity was primarily that of 
" the bright one," than that the word meant first " bright," 
then " the sky," and then, like the Sanskrit Dyaus, (by ,one 
of those mistaken metaphors which, as Prof. Max Muller has 
shewn, lead to so much mythology), passed finally to the idea 
of God: indeed the distinction between the sky and God, is 

» Curt Gr. EU p. 213. . 

4—2 
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at least as old as the old word for the " sky father," which 
parted into the Sanskrit Dyaus-piter and the Latin Jupiter, 
Lastly, Prof. Curtius is probably right in attributing to this 
root the curious Homeric forms hiaro — "he seemed" [OdL vi. 
242) — ^and hoaaaaro {11. XIU. 458, &c.), just as SecXo? {R X. 
466), 87X09, with the by-form StaXo? (= StF-aXo-^) mentioned 
by Hesychius, are certainly from it: all alike have lost the 
primary sense of "appearing brightly," and retained the 
general sense of appearing in any way. The affinity of the 
two verbs was recognised by Buttmann^; but he refers them 
to Sao)— found in BiBaa and Sarjpcu — to "teach" or "learn," 
which seems much less satisfactory. 
{Speciali' The process here assumed, by which a root with a mean- 
J^jj^) '*•' ing originally special, has in certain derivatives lost that nar- 
rower sense and retained a perfectly general meaning, is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. It has been already mentioned (note 
to p. 48) : and one of the most interesting chapters in Cur- 
tius* great work* is that in which he shews that the numerous 
roots by which the Greeks could denote the general idea of 
"seeing" (e.g VID, VOR, SKEP, DRAK, LUK, and many 
others) meant all primarily to see or look in some very spe- 
cial way; and whilst one set of derivatives from each (in- 
cluding the simple verb) retained only the colourless mean- 
ing of seeing, others in each case remained faithful to their 
original sense. Thus IBeiPy opav, aKOTretv, Bpa/eelp, Xevaaecv, 
to a Greek all meant simply "to see:" and yet FtS must origi- 
nally have expressed seeing with some kind of recognition, 
whence vid in Sanskrit and olBa in Greek came to m^an " to 
know:" fop "to look with care" retained its old sense in oipd, 
Latin vereor and our "warden:" <ncejr "to look out eagerly" is 
still vivid in aKoiro^i Bpax "to look bright" has its full force in 
Bpcucoov: and a similar sense may have originally belonged to 
LUK (whence a strengthened stem \€vk gives us Xeva-ao} 
1 Lexilogus, p. 212. « Gr, EL pp. 90—96. 
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and XevKOf;) which gave the Latins /u(c)men, lu{c)na, and us 
our "light." 

If we pass from roots to words, we shall find the fact 
that the Indo-Europeans were not mere nomad shepherds 
but settled in fixed abodes, established (as is well known) 
by the appearance among so many of the peoples of the 
same word for a home. Then damas is attested as the 
original form by the Sk. damas. Or. So/lu>9, Lat. domns, 
and Sclav, domu: while the Gothic timrja a "builder," the 
German zimmer, and our "timber," are all pVobably akin. 
We cannot of course infer that the houses of that time were 
built of timber: rather timber was in its primary significa- 
tion, "building material" 

B. 

Original B ought on the analogy of the other soft conso- 
nants to be represented by Sk. b, bh, Gr. /8, Lat. b, Goth, p, 
O. H. G.^^ and lith. b. But it is very remarkable that there 
are hardly any instances where a word can be traced in the 
required forms through even a few of these languages. 
There seems to be absolutely no instance where the (}othic p 
occurs so as to correspond to a Greek and Latin b. From 
this Grassmann concludes^ that b (at all events as an initial 
sound) was not in use before the separation of languages (an 
exception being made in the case of some obviously onomato- 
poetic words, as Gr. fikfiyfo, Lat. balo, Germ, bldke, Sclav. 
blqa^ " I bleat"), and that consequently the words found in 
those languages with initial b must have corrupted it from 
some other sound. This can be shewn of the Greek and 
Latin in a great number of cases, which will come under our 
consideration when we describe the phonetic laws of those 
languages at length. Thus (to take one or two examples) 

1 ZeiUchrift, xu. 122. 
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fiapif^ was once yfapi/^, Lat. gravis: fiopa was yfopa, Lat. 
{g)uoTare: in ^ovKjofJuu, /SeXruav, and others, the /8 is a dia- 
lectical hardening, diflScult to account for, of v, while the 
same hardening in fipi^a, fipi^^i ^* was caused by the fol- 
lowing r: in /8poro9 and others the /8 is parasitic and sprang 
up between ^ and p (jiporo^), the first of which it afterwards 
displaced: lastly, initial b is sometimes a corruption of bh^ as 
in fipi/juof and the Lat. bcUaena, where the Qreek exhibits 
4>aK(uva. Grassmann has, I think, shewn fiiUy that b was 
not originally ever used at the beginning of a word : and 
the only plea which Schleicher can put in for asserting its 
use at all, is that it is assumed by the aspirate bh, which is 
later, and yet certainly Indo-European: and the improba- 
bility of its not belonging to the original speech, while it is 
yet found in all the derived speeches. With this somewhat 
unsatisfactory title to house-room, I must leave it to your 
generosity to accept it. 



^ LECTURE IV. 



INDO-EUROFEAN ALPHABET {c(nUinued). 



From the hard and soft unaspirated momentary soimds ox Momadary 
''checks/' we pass to the aspirates. Here we find the^^<^. ' 
assumed aspirates of the original speech are not represented ^1^^*" 
in the derived languages with nearly so much regularity as 
we have hitherto found. The reason is obvious; they are 
more difficult sounds to pronounce : they are compound, or 
at least were so originally, consisting of the unaspirated 
soimd followed by a breath, which breath may perhaps, as 
Prof. Max Mtiller thinks*, have diflTered from the rough breath- 
ing or spiritus asper. Be this as it may, it seems fairly certain, 
as the same authority states, that " neither the hard nor the 
soft aspirates were originally mere breaths. They are both 
based on complete contact, and thus differ from the hard and 
soft breaths which sometimes take their place in cognate 
tongues." The possibility of this change will come under 
our notice further on, when we are considering more fully the 
history of the aspirates in Greek. But we are met here by a 
difficulty which has been already alluded to. Since the weak 
aspirates are found in so few of the derived languages — ^in no 

J Lcct, 11. 148. 
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one European member of the fisimily; and since the hard 
aspirates are found in Gfareek, are we justified in assuming 
ihat gkydhyhky are tiie original forms of the aspirates, and 
iMit khyihyph! This latter view is actually adopted by some 
philologists in order to avoid the obvious difficulty of deriv- 
ing stronger from weaker aspirates : and this is by far the 
weightiest in the list of the arguments in its favour which 
are stated by Prof. Kuhn*, and are answered seriatim by 
Prof. Curtius*. But this difficulty is at least in great part 
removed by regarding the aspirates as compound sounds, 
which act upon each other like all other combinations. This 
possibility will be considered when we treat of the Greek 
aspirates. But if the second member of the compound — 
the A, is really the spiritus asper, the change Arom gh to kh 
is simply an assimilation of the g by the A, just as ^ is 
assimilated by the t in actt» (root ag). I have however 
already mentioned that the identity of the h with the 
spiritus asper is denied by Prof Max Miiller* on physio- 
logical grounds which I do not quite understand. 

But may not both classes of aspirates have existed in Indo- 

Did the European times, as both are found in the Sanskrit ? Yet 

^^^^gg this theory will not entirely solve the problem, for the hard 

J^*^ aspirates in Greek correspond generally to the soft aspirates 

well at $oft in Sanskrit, and these soft aspirates are not likely to have 

"'^**^" been weakened forms peculiar to Sanskrit; still the change 

becomes at least less violent and extensive. This view has 

been very powerfully supported by Prof. Grassmann^ He 

points out that the soft aspirates of the Sanskrit are found in 

Keltic, Gothic, Lithuanian and Sclavonic, as soft unaspirated 

letters: also in the same languages the hard aspirates of 

the Sanskrit appear as hard unaspirated sounds (except in 

^ In his review of Schleicher's Coinpendium^ Zeittchrift, x. 802. 
» Gr. Et. 876. » Lfct. ii. 148, and 204 note. 

« Zeitsch. %u. 82, &c. 
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Gothic where they are sometimes treated as the Sanskrit 
hards), but at all events they never appear as soft sounds. 
Each aspirated sound would seem to have simply lost its 
breath, but never passed from hard to soft, or vice versa. 
This difference, he argues, speaks for a different origin of the 
two classes. Similarly in Latin the soft aspirates of the 
Sanskrit appear as soft letters, or as A or/, though /is in- 
deed generally a hard breath. Yet in Latin he believes 
it to have had a weaker sound originally, from its frequent 
interchange with b (asfui, but amorbam, rufus and ruber) ^ 
and from its being represented by the symbol of the Qreek 
Digamma. In any case this /is found only at the beginning 
of words : and as a general rule the Latin represents the soft 
aspirate by a soft unaspirated letter. In Greek these soft 
aspirates appear regularly, as ;^, 0, ^ : but in any case where 
the aspiration is lost (e. g. fiiyct, Sanskrit mahat for Tnaghat) 
the representant is always a soft, never a hard letter — (thus 
pointing incidentally to the fact that the Greek aspirate even 
after the separation was at first a weak sound, though after- 
wards hardened) — while the exchange which we find in 
Greek between the hard aspirated and imaspirated letter, is 
mostly confined to the cases where the aspirate corresponds 
to the hard aspirate of Sanskrit: e.g. in Sanskrit we have 
the root sphar, to "vibrate," in the causal to "throw," 
cognate to which is the Greek a<f>atpa and also airalpto, 
where there is no aspirate : and there is a considerable num- 
ber of cases where the Greek and Sanskrit hard aspirate are 
found in correspondence, e.g. olaOa = vetrtha. From all this 
he concludes that the hard aspirates of the Sanskrit existed 
in the common speech, before the separation of Greek and 
Sanskrit Did they exist still earlier ? No information can 
be got from Keltic, Lithuanian or Sclavonian, for in them the 
hard letters correspond to Sanskrit hard aspirated and unas- 
pirated lettei-s. But in the Gothic he seems to see a distinc- 
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tion between the Sanskrit hard and soft aspirates : namely 
that Sanskrit th, dh, f = Goth. t, d, th respectively: thus 
the Sanskrit termination of the 2 sing, perfect, -tha (Greek 
0a) is in Goth, -t : the Sanskrit participle termination -tas 
= Gothic 'ths : while in the cases — ^which are many — ^where 
this correspondence does not hold, and where th is found 
both in Sanskrit and Gothic, he holds the ^ to be a later 
development of the Sanskrit : which is indeed the principle 
which other scholars apply to explain the whole class of 
Sanskrit haixi aspirates. On this evidence then from the 
Gothic he considers the hard aspirates to date back to the 
times before the first separation of languages. 

How then is the confusion in Greek of the two originally 
distinct classes of aspirates, which the Hindus retained dis- 
tinct to be explained? Prof. Grassmann* considers this phe- 
nomenon to be in accordance with the genius of the Greek 
language, which develops the vowel-system, but allows the 
consonants to decay. Consequently the aspirates had a 
tendency to become all hard or all weak. After a they were 
obliged to remain hard: in analogy with this the weak aspi- 
rates at the beginning of words first became hard, whilst 
those within words remained much longer weak: but finally 
hardened also. 

In all this there seems to me nothing impossible. The 
evidence indeed supplied by the Gothic is insufficient to carry 
back the hard aspirates to the times before the separation of 
the North- Western family of nations. But at least a strong 
prima facie case has been made out for their occurrence before 
the parting of the South- Western peoples. The question 
which is left to be decided is this: is the number of words con- 
taining a hard aspirate and common to the Qreek and the 
Sanskrit — e.g. K6y)(rf ^ gankha — sufficiently great to force us 
to believe that they must have belonged to the common lan- 

> Zeitschrift, p. 09. 
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guage before the division, and not developed in the different 
languages, after the division, from causes which acted equally 
on each? In the example given above there is no appearance 
of any such cause, and the difficulty of believing that the 
Greeks and Hindus separately aspirated the k is greater in 
this particular case than that of supposing that it was aspirated 
by their common ancestors. But in a large number of cases 
we may trace a cause which might easily affect both peoples 
though not necessarily to the same degree: most important 
of these is an 8 preceding the hard letter; which we know 
produced numerous aspirates in Sanskrit after the separation, 
and which may therefore well have exerted something of the 
same power in Greece. This would account for coincidences 
like that between Sanskrit aphal and <r^aXXa>: perhaps even 
for the in oUr-Oa: and other less obvious phonetic influ- 
ences may well have acted in other places. 

Prof. Curtius rejects Grassmann's hypothesis, though 
doubtfully, on the ground that such questions must be de- 
cided not by comparison of a few isolated words in different 
languages, but by examining the consonantal systems of the 
languages as a whole : from which he sees that corresponding to 
the Greek hard aspirates there appear as a rule soft letters in 
all the other families : and he concludes that it is much more 
probable that the Greek aspirates should be isolated examples 
of strengthening soft original sounds, than that all the other 
languages should have weakened the original hard aspirates so 
completely as to leave no trace behind of intermediate k, t,py 
through which in some cases at least they must have passed \ 
I must leave you to settle for yourselves which view you 
think most probable ; and I proceed to point out the occur- 
rence in the early speech of those letters which both parties 
agree in attributing to it, the weak aspirates. 

» Or. Et. 376. 
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GH. / f 

/ 

(Indo-Eur. 65^= Sk. gh, A=:Or. x^^^ * (initial, g 
(medial) = Goth, flr = O. H. G. flr, ifc = Lith. g, z.) ^ 

There has been little change of meaning though much 
apparent change of form in the derivatives of VAGH to 
"carry." It is the Sanskrit VAH (where as constantly in 
Sanskrit the h seems to have driven the media out of the 
field), the Greek (F)EX, Lat. VEH (where the A must still ^ 
have had some guttural sound, or it would not have assimi- 
lated itself to a subsequent hard, as in vec-tum, &c., and 
therefore diflfered from the h which the Romans took from 
Cumae with the Greek alphabet, where it was a weakening 
from spirants, not aspirates)^ Goth VAG, lith. VEZ. A 
carriage is vah-ana-m, 6x^^> vehi-cvUvrm, V9g9$f vez-imars 
(each of the im languages forming the noun by its own 
peculiar suffix), the German wagen and our "waggon:" and 
via (= veh-ya), Gothic vegs, denote a "way" in two of the 
languages: SxKo<: and vah-Orti, a Sanskrit word for a river, 
have no parallels in the other languages'. 

The colour "green" is denoted by words so obviously 
identical in the derived languages that we must refer them 
to a common origin, a root GHAR; which however is 
probably distinct from the root of the same form expressing 
"desire" or "pleasure" which occurs in the Greek x^*P^^^i 
Latin grutus, German gierig axid our "greedy*." Thus grass 
is XX017, and zole in Lithuanian : and vegetables are holera 
in Latin and zeUije in Sclavonic : and "grass-colour" is in 

* Corasen, Ausspr, &c. i. 47. ■ Gr. Et. 176. 

> Prof. Max Milller assigns to this root the origmal meaning of ^fatness'* 
{Led. II. Sdl), Prof. Sonne "light;" and no doubt pleasure is a secondary 
idea derived from one of these or some other similar notion. The deriva- 
tion of the Indian ** Hants'' and the Greek TLdpirts from this root {Id. 11. 369) 
seems to me very f robablo. 
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Sanskrit hari, Greek y\Mp&;, Latin heUvus, O.H.Q. grdni, 
our "green \** 

Our ancestors would seem to have been troubled by 
snakes: they bad formed from the root AOH to "choke" 
the noun aghi to denote the reptile*. This appeal's in 
Sanskrit as ahi, in Greek as ^i-9, Latin angui-8 (where the 
radical AGH has, as always in Latin, been strengthened by 
the nasal; compare amgor, angtistus, arutim, Sec.), and Lith. 
angirs. The O.H.G. unc, an "adder" does not shew the 
same suffix; ixyiva has sunk to the latter signification: 
and e/x^Xv? an "eel" apparently reminded the Greeks of 
the original snake, but as we know from Aristophanes 
carried also with it more pleasant associations. 



(Indo-Eur. D^T^Sk. dh^Qr. ^=Lat. /(initial), d (medial) 
= Goth, d = aH.G. t = LitL d) 

This letter is found in many rather curious and interesting 
roots. One of these is DHA to "milk" — to be distinguished 
from the same combination of sound which means to "place," 
and becomes in Greek the important root 6E. Of course 
it is quite possible that the idea to " milk " may have been 
expressed simply by saying "to place to the breast:'* but 
this is quite uncertain; the two ideas may have been 
originally represented by very different combinations of 
sound which at a time beyond the reach of our investigation, 
and by the operation of laws which we cannot discover, 
became identical. At all events for etymological purposes 
they are practically distinct roots : the derivatives of the one 
must be kept distinct from the derivatives of the other. 
In Greek DHA " to milk " is always found with vowel long, 

» Qr. Et. p. 184. * Id. p. 176. 
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agreeing in the main with Sanskrit in this respect. Thus it 
occurs in the rare verb ffrjaOai (e.g. Od. iv. 89), and in the 
same neuter sense as it has in Sanskrit : but in one of the 
Homeric Hymns (Ap. 123) it has the active sense which I 
imagine to have originally belonged to the root — ouS* ap^ 
^ATriXXoova j^pwraopa Otjaaro fiifnjp. The nouns formed in 
Greek from the root are numerous, as OrfKrj, ftyXw, Ti-dfivri 
&c., and probably also the proper name Ti;-^. In Latin it 
is not quite certain whether filius should be attributed to 
this root, or to BHU (Lat FU) to " be," because the Latin 
confusedly represents both the dental and labial as{Hr&te at the 
beginning of a word by/: the former view is taken by Curtius*, 
the latter by Corssen': and there is the same uncertainty 
about femina. But the root has certainly its Latin repre- 
sentative in felo to "suck." In Gothic we find daddjan "to 
give milk" in Mark xiiL 17 : and tdu with the same sense 
in O.H.G. Curiously Sanskrit seems to be the only language 
which has applied this root to denote a cow — dhenu — obvious 
as the application might seem. 

A rather obscure Greek root 8 A F to " stare," or " wonder 
at," is liable to be confused with the last in consequence of 
the loss of the final t?. It does not seem to occur in any 
other language except in the Sclavonic branch", nor is the 
verb found in Ionic Greek, except perhaps in Od. xviii. 191 — 
afifipoTa Swpa SiSov Xva fup Orjaaiar ^AfXjOLioC — ^where Bekker's 
emendation deaa-aiaTo (quoted by Curtius, Lc.) seems 
probable. But in Doric Greek the verb occurs frequently : 
Oaa-de ra^ anrurrla^ says the Megarian (Ar. Ach. 770), and in 
Theokritus the word is used for going to some sight or show 
(ii. 72, XV. 23), and BaaaL means simply "look !" (i. 149), by 
the process of weakening mentioned above, b^ which a 
general idea is substituted for one more vivid and more 

> Gt, Et. 227. * Krititche Beitrage, 188. 

3 Gr, Et. 228. 
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restricted — a process found, I think, more among the less 
quick-witted Dorians than among the other Greeks : thus in 
Theokritus ^pireiv (Indo-Eur. SARP to creep) means simply 
to go (vii. 2, XV. 26, &c.). The nouns however derived from 
this root are not restricted to Doric, as Oavfui (for daF-fm), 
0€a (for O^Y'd). Bififio^ and ridTjira, which seem naturally 
to belong to this family, are probably better refeiTed to 
STAMBH already mentioned : just as atwpeo with the same 
meaning as redrjTra is referrible to the cognate root STAP^ 

The derivatives of the root DHU to "shake" or "move 
quickly," retain the original meaning with curiously different 
results. In Sanskrit from the lengthened form DHU we 
have dhuma "smoke" and dhuli "dust.*' In Greek 0T gives 
us 0v€iv, in Homer of rushing winds and streams — ^the avefio^ 
axw XatKair^ 0v<ov, or Skamandros otBfuiTi Ovodv; but the 
same verb was at the same time used of "burning^' — appai*ently 
"blowing the fire" is the connecting link — and in post- 
Homeric times 0v€i.v is regularly used of " saciificing." But 
the noun OvfjiS^ seems from the earliest traceable times to 
have been confined to the movement of the soul: whilst 
OveXKa remained fixed to the earliest sense'; and 6vo<s was 
attached to the derived idea of sacrifice. In Latin fumus, 
O.H.G. toum, Sclav, dymu and our " dust " is still retained 
for the primary sensuous idea of agitation. But the Sclavonic 
has followed in the wake of the Greek by expressing the 
soul by dusa; and the Lithuanian duma denotes both 
thought and soul'. 

1 Gr. Et, 198. 

* Mr Paley (note to IZ. zii. 258) connects ^veXXa and Bvew in the sense of 
motion with $€tp to run and $o6s, and derives them aU from 0€f, But sorely 
this is impossible. From Bef we can get only BeFw or difa^ not 6v(a, "What 
analogy is there for such a formation? It is of conrse possible that there 
may have been two distinct roots, one *' to msh," and one ** to bum." But 
the ultimate Greek form of each must have been OT. 

» Gr, Et 234. M. Muller, 11. 210. 
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Perhaps no Indo-European noun has preserved its form 
so perfectly during all its wanderings as madhu. It is the 
Sanskrit madhu, meaning first ** honey," then " a spirituous 
liquor extracted from the blossoms of the Bassia latifolia,'' 
according to Prof. Benfey's Sanskrit dictionary : in Greek it 
is fiiSv, with no meaning but wine. The O.H.Q. is metu, 
and the old Saxon medo — our " mead." The Sclav. Tnedu 
and Lith. midtus seem not to have passed beyond the signi- 
fication of honey*. Prof. Curtius takes the primary meaning 
to have been — a sweet drink. It seems to me more likely 
that the primary meaning was " honey," and that the North- 
western peoples parted from the common stock before the 
word had got any other meaning ; the invention of mead being 
thus left to our Teutonic foi*efatbers' unaided ingenuity. The 
word reached its next stage of a sweet, and then intoxicating 
drink before the separation of the Aryan and South Euro- 
pean peoples : and never passed beyond this stage in India^ 
a country where the palm supplies most of the spirituous 
liquor consumed and where grapes are grown only as a 
garden fruit*. But in Greece, a vine-growing country, the 
signification " wine " once attained, had driven out all others 
before the days of Homer« 



BH. 

(Indo-Eur. BH=Sk. bh^Qk. <f> = Lat./ (initial), 6 (medial) 
= Goth, b = O.H.G. 6, p = Lith. 6.) 

Considering the fact above mentioued that B is found in 
no certain Indo-European root, it is certainly not a little 
surprising that BH is found in some of the most common, 
such as BHA "to give light" (the lengthened forms of which 
have been already mentioned), BHU " to be," and BHAR 

* Or. El 234. « Elpbinstone's India, Vol. i. pp. 10, 14. 
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"to bear." The derivatives of BHU are too well known 
dnd have varied too little from the radical idea to need 
much description. The derivatives of BELAH are very 
different in the different languages. Thus while in San- 
skrit the primary idea of bearing has passed in the main 
part of the derivatives into that of "supporting" and 
"nourishing;" and while in Gothic bairan has the secondary 
sense of "bearing children" — compare the Scotch "bairn;" — 
in Greek there is no important variant from the simplest 
sense of carrying except <j>6po<: " tribute." In Latin on the 
contrary the root has been very prolific : beside fer-dx and 
fer-tilia we have probably /ar "com," ajid fors, for-tv/na &a 
that which brings our luck to us\ 

An interesting root is ARBH ** to be active:" it appears in 
Sanskrit as RABH which has commonly the sense of 
desiring ; but its most frequent compound swrn-orrahh signi- 
fies to "undertake." It appears as AA4>, to "bring in" or 
" yield " in the Homeric wvov d\(f>€a/ and in the much dis- 
cussed &/Spes oKffyqaraly probably " active, enterprising men." 
In Latin we have labor and all its derivatives : in Gothic 
arhaiiha in the same sense, the modem German arheit : and 
the Sclavonian rdbu is a " servant*." 

While we find little agreement among the different 
peoples in the terms by which they denote the sun, moon, 
and heaven — a fact which perhaps may point out to us that 
the Indo-Europeans lived in a country where man was to a 
great extent independent of the atmospheric conditions, 
and not subdued by them, — ^yet they all agree in their 
name for the cloud. The Sanskrit nabhas is the Greek 
vijio^'. the Latin nvbes, and nelnda, and the German 
nehd are cognate formations: and the Sclavonic neho is 
the sky'. This agreement is curious, and rather difficult to 
explain. 

1 Or, E%. 270. « Or. Et, 263. » Or. Et, «66. 

P.L. 5 
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In the Indo-European bhratar, brother, found with slight 
diflference in all the peoples, we see that the suffix -tor — 
found in the Greek -rep or -rop and the Latin -tor — was used 
before the separation to denote relationship. It is not very 
easy to see the connection between this use of it and the 
other more common one to mark the agent. Whether there 
were originally two distinct forms which by phonetic 
influence were confused together; or whether -tor first 
denoted the agent, and the different domestic relations were 
first conceived of as the performance of certain functions (so 
that bhrcUar meant originally the bearer or supporter, patar 
the protector, matar the producer) — is impossible for us to 
decide. One objection to the latter view lies in the some- 
what artificial character of the derivations here given ; the 
conceptions seem on the whole so little obvious or simple. 
No doubt there may have been originally a score of other 
words besides patar by which a father could be known, and 
jpator may have driven them all out of the field by virtue of 
no superior merit as a concfeption, but from greater conve- 
nience of sound, or even some other more trifling reasons : 
such an elimination ouly requires time : and long time must 
have elapsed between the simple beginnings of primitive 
man upon the earth and the stage of development which the 
Indo-Europeans had attained when they first appear in that 
dim Eastern dawn of what is to us the world's history : and 
therefore the charge of artificiality against these derivations 
{PouibHUy should go for no more than it is worth. Yet I confess I can- 
our^wwds ^^^ ^®^P suspecting that these words, patar and ^natar, 
\im^^^^ denoting as they do one of the simplest and earliest relation- 
Indo' ships, may possibly have been a legacy received from a. still 
rwU)^^ more distant time, remnants of an utterly perished language, 
brought down in some simpler form, and afterwards fashion- 
ed by our forefathers, so as to lose what was strange in their 
appearance, and be capable of being referred to a known 
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Indo-European root and suffix. Certainly the first syllable 
of each word seems marvellously like the language of 
nature. 

I have thus given examples of the nine momentary//. Pro- 
sounds as they occur in roots and words presumably Indo- J^^a. 
European. The protracted sounds, which we now proceed 
to consider, require less strength and distinctness in articu- 
lation. Hence they occur less frequently in roots than the 
strong explosive sounds which were better fitted to express 
with firmness and precision the ideas produced by natural 
objects through the senses upon the mind of a quick and 
vigorous race. I shall begin with the nasals, because they i. Namis. 
have a close and obvious connection with the momentary 
sounds: they were commonly produced, perhaps at first 
always, in contact with one of those sounds : afterwards they 
acquired an independent existence. A nasal is produced to- 
gether with one of the " checks" by simply diverting a portion 
of the current of air through the nose, and the sound so pro- 
duced will vary according as the accompanying consonantal 
check is guttural, dental, or labial : in Sanskrit, which pos- 
sesses two additional classes of consonants, the palatal and 
lingual, soimded between the guttural and the dental, each 
of these classes has its own nasal, distinguished like the 
other nasals by its own peculiar symbol Sanskrit has thus 
five nasal letters, while no European language has more than 
two, though many have at least a distinct sound, like that of 
rtg at the end of English " sing," to express a guttural nasal 
The question has already beeri mentioned whether this gut- 
tural nasal-sound is Indo-European. Certainly that language 
possessed no special symbol for it : and there is no evidence 
that it could ever stand alone in any ancient language but 
Sanskrit : in all the others it is only found in contact with the 
guttural which produced it, as in 07x01^) angvstus. These two 

6—2 
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words together with the Gothic aggvus^ also meaning "narrow" 
and derived from the same root as the others, might seem to 
justify us in assuming an Indo-European root aAg (where 
by n I denote the sound ng). But no stronger form is found 
in Sanskrit than agha, in the sense of "evil:" and the Greek 
also has the simpler form AX, 0^09: a later origin must 
therefore be attributed to the nasal, in this and in similar 
cases. The most that we can infer is that the sound was be- 
coming recognised before the separation of languages but not 
yet so fiilly as to require a definite symbol 

The dental and labial nasals are found unaltered in all 
the languages. The only variety we find is in the Greek, 
Gothic, and Lithuanian, which take n at the end of a word 
where the other languages have m. The reason is obvious : 
m which is pronounced with the lips firmly closed, requires 
greater tension of the vocal mechanism than w, and therefore 
was superseded by it. 

N. 

From AN, "to blow," we have a/nrila in Sanskrit and 
av'€fio<: in Greek meaning " wind." Transferred to the spi- 
ritual world the Grseco-Italian anemos becomes ammvs, the 
spirit, in Latin. The O. H. G. unst* is the violent wind, 
while a/nats in Gothic denotes favour or grace : so curious is 
the interlacing of the physical and metaphysical in the deri- 
vatives of this root. In Sanskrit dncma is the mouth, and 
then like 08 passes into the signification "face:" and most 
probably the same meaning is found in irpoa-rivri^, with face 
turned towai'ds one, dTrrjvtf^, with averted face, irfyqvri^, with 
face bent forward, viri^inj, the part below the mouth. These 

* The Bymbol g, to denote the nasal, was of course borrowed from the 
Greek. 

» Or, Et. 276. 
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etymologies are due to Prof. Benfey, who also connects prdna, 
which in Sanskrit signifies both breath and life, with the 
Greek <l>pi]v and <f>plvri^. 

The severity of the winter in the original home of the 
Indo-European nations is shewn by their all having the same 
word for snow : except indeed the Hindu. The original root 
was SNIQH, which is retained in Sanskrit in the form SNIH, 
but it denotes viscosity, and the derivative meha means first 
"oil," then "love." The Zend however has the root in its 
old sense : in Qreek the guttural has passed into a labial, and 
we have vu^hi^ &c. : in Latin ning-ere, the first consonant 
being lost as often in Latin : the Gothic for "snow" is snaivs, 
the Lithuanian snegds. The fact that the Indians alone 
allowed the word to pass out of its original sense shews that 
they passed into a climate the most unlike to that of the 
common father land. Their common word for snow is hima, 
whence Himdlaya, the place where the snow lies : it comes 
from the root GHI, which has given the other languages their 
word for winter, yeifidiv, hiemps, Lithuanian z6ma: the 
fact that hima was used by the Hindus to denote a number 
of other objects remarkable for whiteness and freshness — 
such as camphor, the pearl, the white lotus, and fresh butter' 
— may shew that snow was to them an object to be admired 
from a distance rather than an inconvenience under, foot. 
Some general inferences about the climate of our father- 
land will be found in a note at the end of this Lecture. 

The agreement in the word for a daughter-in-law is curi- 
ous. The Sk. mvshd, Gr. 10^09, Lat, nurus, and O. H. Q. mur, 
and Sclav, snochd*, point to the Indo-European form snusa: 
which may not unlikely have originally been sunu-sa, a de- 
rivative from 8unu, "a son** (which is a Sanskrit form from SU, 
" to beget ;*' whence v«c9 = su-yo-s). Indeed the fixity of the 
less necessary terms connected with marriage shew the firm 

1 Benf. Lex, «.r. » Or. Et. 286. 
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establishment of the custom among the primitive race. Thus 
the father- and mother-in-law, the brother- and sister-in-law 
all appear in the Indo-European vocabulary. On this sub- 
ject see Pictet, Origines Indo-Europ^ennes, VoL ii. 331 — 375: 
a book which contains many interesting deductions respect- 
ing the physical and moral stand-point of our forefathers, 
with some rather rash derivations. 



M. 

The labial-nasal is found in the root MAR, which with 
its strengthened forms MARD, and MARP — if this latter 
be really connected with it — ^is well known from the full 
and interesting discussion it has received from Max Miiller in 
his second series of lectures. It appears most commonly in 
Greek and Latin as MOB (or MPO in Greek as a'fi{fi)po-Tos:), 
and mostly restricted to the sense of death. Our " murder" 
is to be seen in the Gothic maurthr. 

One of the most important roots in the language is MAN, 
" to think." This root indeed, as we have already seen, is 
only a secondary, modified form of MA, to measure (whence 
comes via-ta which the Sanskrit grammars give as the past 
participle of man, and ma-ti " thought") ; but it is undoubt- 
edly older than the time of the separation. In the Sanskrit 
and in all the North European languages, the derivatives of 
this verb signify nothing but operations of the mind, as 
thought and memory : in old German minna is " love," 
whence the minne-singers. But in Latin the root is applied 
in its simplest form — man-ere — and in Greek almost its sim- 
plest — fjL€P-eiv — to express what is apparently a much more 
concrete idea, " to remain." Which is the primary sense ? 
It has already been incidentally mentioned that the concrete 
signification of a verb or noun as a rule always precedes the 
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abstract: for example, VAR meant to " look carefiiUy/' before 
i&pa (strengthened derivative from Fo/o, whence op-da)) meant 
** caution," "anxiety;" or ver-eor meant "to be afraid." Has 
then this root reversed the ordinary process ? The fact that 
no trace is left in the Teutonic and Sclavonic speeches of any 
original sense " to remain," is strongly against that having 
been the primary sense of the root. Probably no root has 
ever passed from a particular to a general signification with- 
out leaving some trace behind in some of its derivatives of 
its original meaning. How then can we explain this excep- 
tion to the rule ? According to Prof. Curtius*, the root start- 
ing with the idea of "thought" took three main directions : 
(1) active, yearning thought, as seen in the Homeric /j^-fiov-a, 
and also in fiepo^, which at first was active purpose of the 
soul — the fiiPo<; /cal dvfii^ of the Homeric heroes — and then 
by association passed into the idea of bodily strength : and the 
cognate fialopxu (j= fLOryo-fmi) has the same meaning'. (2) 
excited thought ; whence fialpofuu, p.fjvi<; and /MdvTi<:, all de- 
noting the carrying a man out of himself by power of thought ; 
and here, on this theory, come fievcj and man-eOj when a 
roan is so filled with thought that he stands stock-stiU. (3) 
backward thought, remembering and admonishing, whence 
the proper name Mev-Tca/o, " the adviser," Moi)<ra (i.e. Moi'-o-a, 
" the teacher") ; and the numerous list of Latin derivatives, 
men-tio, mon-eo, mona-trwm (for mon-es-trum, the " warning"), 
remtniscor and many others. In mentin and mendax* the 
idea has received a twist. This explanation seems to me the 
best that can be given of the inversion of the general rule. 
Prof. Curtius explains in the same way the parallel case of 
the Latin ?7U>ra, " delay," which stands alone as a concrete 
noun among the numerous abstract derivatives from SMAR, 



> Gr. Et. 280; see also p. 96. 

* On the form of this word, see Corssen, KnliacUe lieitrfiffe, 118. 
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"to remember," the Greek MEP in fUp-tfjLPa, Sec, Lat. MOB 
in memoria. 

The nasals have played a very prominent part in the for- 
{Compon- mation of suffixes. Pro£ Schleicher^ gives a list of about 
Jndo' * twenty-6ve simple suffixes the majority of which can be 
^^^^ traced by comparison through the different languages up to 
Indo-European daya Of these three consist of the simple 
vowels a, i, u, with no consonant at alL Out of the remain- 
ing twenty-two, a nasal is found in eleven; and curiously 
enough the dental t is found in no less than nina In four 
the spirants ai*e found, and all the remaining letters of the 
alphabet in only four others. This would seem to shew a 
facility of the t sound which we should not have looked for : 
since undoubtedly these suffixes must have been selected out 
of many other competitors to fill their post because of some 
proved lightness and convenience of sound found in them, 
more than in any other part of the mechanism of language. 
It is possible that one cause may have been the possibility of 
slurring the t sound by turning the tip of the tongue slightly 
backward against the roof of the mouth instead of pressing 
it firmly against the teeth : a pronunciation which we may 
suppose to have prevailed both in Greece and Italy, from the 
fact that the dentals in Greek and Latin have been much 
more corrupted than either of the other classes, neither of 
which admit of any looseness and uncertainty as to the point 
of contact. This looser pronunciation is also common in 
England : and in Sanskrit, as is well known, there existed a 
separate class of letters, called Unguals or cerebrals, which in 
the modem languages of India have almost superseded the 
dentals, and which are said to be pronounced like our Eng- 
lish t and dy not as full dental checks. 

The preponderance of nasals in these suffixes is not sur- 
prising: they can be pronounced clearly with less effort 

» Comp^ p. 374» &c 
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than any other sound except r and I, Hence we have in fre- 
quent cases the suffixes -Tna, -man, and even -mant: the 
last is probably to be assumed e. g. from the identical San- 
skrit ndman (for gncMnan, a "name"), Lat. no-men, Qoth. 
namin, and even the corrupt Sclavonic i-m§, where the mark 
under the e denotes a lost nasal So far we have only evi- 
dence for a termination -man : but the Greek form is ovo-fjMT" : 
and as neither t nor n is likely to have passed into the other, 
we conclude that the original form was gndmanty and that 
the heavy termination was lightened in different ways ac- 
cording to the genius of the different languages. We may 
compare the closely anal(^ous termination -vant, which is 
found in the Greek ; e. g. ;^a/)fc-Fei/T. There is no slight con- 
test respecting these suffixes : Prof. Benfey considering them 
to be all corruptions of an original -mant or -vcmt, whidi he 
r^ards as the partidpial termination; so that nouns were 
originally participles : a theory which seems supported by such 
corruptions as those given above, and in which the chief 
difficulty is to conceive what this -mant or -vcmt oiiginally 
was. The other and more generally accepted theory — held 
by Curtius and Sdileicher amongst others — is that the shorter 
forms, -wa, -wa, -to, &c. are the elder, and that the longer 
forms are combinations of these, with the loss of some of the 
vowels. I incline to the latter view, as far as regards the 
first origin of these suffixes ; but as we find them in the his- 
tory of language I have little doubt that they are commonly 
corruptions ; the process of d^radation having succeeded to 
that of composition. 

We now come to the spirants, or breaths, — Y, S, V. These 1. Spirant*. 
make up but a small portion of the lists of breaths as found 
in the physiological alphabet given by Prof. Max Miiller* : 
but they are all of which there is any trace in the primitive 
language; the frdl table having been constructed from the 

1 Led. n. 162. 
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different weakenings of stronger sounds in different lan- 
guages, and not found completely in any known speech. Of 
these three, y and v are soft or sonant letters, the first pala- 
tal, the second labial : « is a hard dental. They have been 
retained uncorrupted in Sanskrit, and nearly so in the North- 
European languages: it is in the Zend, which however does 
not concern us, and in Greek and Latin (especially the former) 
that they have suffered most. Since therefore a full list of 
these variations must be given in their proper place, I shall 
give but few examples here of these sounds in primitive roots 
and words: just enough to shew that there really were such 
sounds as y and v, which would be a matter of great doubt 
to any mere Greek scholar from the absolute loss of the first 
letter, and slight traces left of the latter in the earliest stage 
of Greek. I must premise that the symbol Y will here 
denote the sound which in all German philological works 
is represented by J, except when I am quoting Teutonic or 
Sclavonic words, where I am bound to adhere to the spelling 
of those languages. In writing Latin words I denote the 
sound y by the symbol i, as the Italians themselves did; not 
by J as in the older editions of Latin authors in this country. 
My reason for this is that the sound of our English y cor- 
responds to the sound of the original letter, and therefore 
I thought it better to use it in a book intended for English 
readers. I have used the symbol J which was thus left 
unemployed (except in the Teutonic words aforesaid) to 
denote the Sanskrit j sound, as is done in all Sanskrit gram- 
mars for English students, while German writers use the 
symbol ^r' (and ^' for ch) — a practice which certainly keeps 
before the reader the origin of these palatal letters, but is 
somewhat inconvenient and unsightly. I must therefore ask 
you to remember that the Indo-European root YUG, the 
Latin iug-um, and the Gothic JUK all begin with the same 
sound, our English y. 
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(Indo-Eur. F=Sk. y=Gr. a, €, j; C)=Lat. i=j in all the 
other members of the family, the sound however being the 
same.) 

The root YUQ has given the common term for the 
"yoke" to all languages. It is the Sanskrit yugorm — which 
however denotes more frequently a pair, or couple; the 
Greek ^vyov, Lat. itig-um, Gothic jtik, 0. H. G. jock, Lithu- 
anian Jz^72;^a-9. There can be no doubt of the employment 
of the Indo-Europeans as an agricultural people before the 
separation. The 'same root gave the Latins their term for a 
wife — con-iux — compare the Greek 6/Ao-fvf , the acre, jngerum, 
and superlative iuocta, i. e. iug-i-sta, as Corssen ingeniously 
explains it\ comparing earfa=ec-i-sta. 

The pronominal stefn "who" was formed in Indo-Euro- 
pean by this letter ya-s. Perhaps, as Curtius suggests", this 
stem itself was a secondary form derived from the simplest 
denominative stem i = " that,*' Latin is, by the aflSx a, the 
radical vowel passing before it into the semi-vowel — this 
conjecture derives support from the Gothic method of form- 
ing the relative by adding ei to the demonstrative pronoun : 
thus thata + ei or thatei is " who." The Sanskrit has kept 
this pronoun unchanged: the Greeks suflFered the spirant to 
sink into the spiritus asper — 6-9. The Gothic, though form- 
ing its relative by a diflferent iiile, seems yet to have kept a 
trace of the old form in jaiai=* if:* whilst the Sclavonic 
has the form pretty accurately— ji-5 — ^but transfen-ed it to 
the demonstrative. This variety of usage may shew that 
this secondary pronoun (if Prof. Curtius' hypothesis be true) 
existed indeed before the separation of the North-Westem 
peoples, but had not yet clearly separated itself in meaning 

1 Ausspr. II. 26. =» Gr. EU 355. 
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from the demonstrative: and that the superior logic of the 
remaining peoples first gave it its distinct restricted mean- 
ing. In Greek the consciousness of this y remained till the 
days of Homer — as we find in the Iliad lines ending with 
dei^ ©9, &c., where the apparent irregularity is often ex- 
plained by a supposed digamma: in truth it probably was 
no irregularity at the time when the line was first recited, 
but the sound of the y was still slightly heard. This ®9 
was the ablative case of 6-9, and equivalent to the Sanskrit 
ydty final r in Greek always passing into a: just as by the 
same loss of the y, ydvat = " how much," is found in Greek 
in the very dissimilar form a- F09, Attic S»9. 

The most frequent traces of this spirant are to be found 
in formative and case-suffixes. Thus the original comparative 
suffix -yana — ^probably once -yanf, can be traced through 
the Sanskrit, e.g. hhu-yama = txlovq\ the Greek -toi^, as kcuc- 
lov, though often much hidden by assimilation, of which 
more hereafter; -ior, earlier -io5, as maior, for moff-ior; and 
even the Gothic is =jas by a phonetic rule of the language 

S. 

(Indo-Eur. S^Sk, a, «A = Gr. cr, = Lat. 8, r = Goth. 
^, 2r = 0.H. G. 5, r = Lith. «.) 

S is preserved in every language in some of the forms 
derived from AS to " be." In Sanskrit we have the primi- 
tive form : in Greek and Latin it appears as ES, (e)8'Um: in 
Gothic the original vowel is seen as i, and this language 
also (like Latin and Greek) has corrupted the first person into 
im, but kept the 8 in the third person i8t. The Lithuanian 
which has preserved the conjugational suffixes with remark- 
able accuracy still exhibits ea-mi and es-ti The root no 

> Schleicher, Comp. 479—484. 
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doubt meant originally to "breathe," though perhaps no 
language but the Sanskrit has any derivative bearing that 
sense \ The root was used in Sanskrit and in Greek to 
express moral ideas : thus {d)8at the participle signifies " true" 
(really existing) and ''good;" and to the same process is 
probably due the same sense of the Homeric iv^ (for ia-v-^, 
the suffix being diflferent), and the common ev, " well." The 
correspondence of form and sense between ir-eo^: and aatryas 
points strongly to their common derivation from this root'. 

The roots for sewing and spinning — SIV and NADH — 
(as Mommsen has pointed out*) are alike in all Indo-Euro- 
pean languages; though at the same time he denies to our 
forefathers the further accomplishment of weaving. The 
former — SIV — ^is not indeed very recognisable in Greek. 
Both in Greek and Latin the i has been lost^ because the v 
was resolved into the vowel u (Latin «m-o, sutoVy &c.), and 
therefore one of the two vowels was obliged to fall out; and 
the root is then probably to be found in kcut<tv(o = Kara-av-a}, 
which is restricted however to the cobbler's stitch. 

In the greater number of roots however the 8 must be 
inferred by the classical scholar chiefly from the kindred lan- 
guages, as it commonly drops out altogether between two 
vowels in Greek, and in Latin under similar circumstances 
passes into r. Thus the root US " to bum " is authenticated 
by the Sanskrit and Zend U8ff, and Latin US in ua-tvm. 
But no nearer forms occur in Greek than the Homeric evco 
(for eva-cai) "to singe pigs," and dJa> "to dry," whence avo<: and 
avj(/i6^. If, as Prof. Curtius thinks^ the root points back to 
an older form VAS, it may be better to connect with it, as 
he does, the name Hestia — ^Vesta — almost the only divinity 
not Indo-European', yet from the first common to both the 
Greek and Italian nations — rather than with VAS to " dwell," 

» See M, Miaier, Lect n. 249. ' Gr. Et, 887. » Hist, Rome, i. 17. 
* Gr, Et, 856. * Mommsen, Hi$t, Rome, i. 21. 
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the root which gave the Greek Fatrrv, and the Latin vema, 
the house-bom slave. The hot wind, "Evpo*:, and Auster, 
are clearly from this root: the different forms which the 
vowel has taken will be discussed in the lecture on vowel- 
intensification. Curtius also connects iji)uo<: with the same 
root\ making the original form of the word av{(r)iKioi;; then 
the V either fell out altogether, as in the common Greek 
aiXio^, or hardened itself into ^ as in the Cretan d/Sikio^;. 
If this be so, as seems in the highest degree probable, there 
can be no hesitation in identifying with this Greek ava-iXio^:, 
the Latin proper name Aurelius, the older form of which 
was Auselius; and very curious in this connection is the old 
legend respecting the Aurelian family, that they were de- 
scended from the sun*. The last Grseco-ItaUan word con- 
nected with this root is Ausos, " the morning " — ^which became 
on the one side the iEolic avco^, Doric am, Ionic iq<i^ and 
Attic &)9 — ^where the rough breathing seems to be due, as 
often, to Athenian Cockneydom ; — on the other side, by the 
addition of a secondary suflSx, the Latin Ausos-a or Aurora, 
It is a little curious how useless this root remained to the 
other peoples considering its fertility among the Graeco- 
Italian race; the only exception being indeed that the 
Hindus also express the morning by a derivative of the root 
UshaSy but as there is no vowel modification, this Tvord must 
be kept distinct from the Graeco-Italian form : and the Ger- 
man Oest, and the "East" are no doubt derivatives denoting 
the morning-land". 

V. 

(Indo-Eur. F=Sk. v = Gr. v, F, Q = Lat. tt = t; in all 
others.) 

Two roots, VAS to "dwell" and to "bum," have been 
already mentioned. Another root of the same form signifies 

> Or. Et. 357. • PauL EpiU 23, quoted by Curtius. » Gr. Et. 868. 
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to " clothe." I say another, because although of course it is 
possible to conceive that one of these significations was 
developed from another, e.g. that to dwell and to clothe, are 
both modifications of an earlier sense to "cover;" yet it 
seems to me, as I have already often said, more probable 
that the roots were originally diverse, and came into their 
present common form in times which elude our analysis: at 
any rate they are distinct roots for us, and their derivatives 
must be kept distinct. This VAS "to clothe" produced nu- 
merous Sanskrit words for clothing: it gave the Gothic 
vaS'ti, "a vest:" it has the Graeco-Italian form VES\ which 
produced ves-tis and Fco-^it?; and is hardly distinguishable in 
ip'vvfii, for fea-vv-fii, where the <r has been assimilated, or 
in the Homeric iavo^ (Fecr-ai/o-), where it is totally lost. 
Curtius ^ connects with the same root the similar word iavo^;, 
which as Buttmann has shewn', is regularly used in Homer 
as the epithet of a garment, and with the penultima long. 
Buttmann does not suggest any derivation, but wishes (I 
think justly) to separate the word from Spwfn and €av6<;, 
on the ground of the insufficiency of meaning in such phrases 
as 7r67r\o9 iav6<:, where some more distinctive epithet is to be 
expected. May the word have meant "woven," and been 
derived from a simpler form of the root which produced the 
German weben, our " web" ? That there must have once been 
a root without the final consonant seems proved by the 
Sanskrit VE "to weave," perhaps by the Latin vteo "to bind," 
or " hoop," together with its derivatives vttis, vimen, vitta, &c. 
The sense suggested would, I think, suit all the passages 
in Homer where the word occurs, except that in which it is 
the epithet of tin ; TeOfe 8^ oi KvrjfilBa^ kavov Kaaairipoio^: 
but the word is there commonly translated "flexible," and 
this secondary sense might fairly be derived from the first. 

1 Or. EL 888. > LexiL 238. » U. xviii. 613. 
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The pastoral occupations of the Indo-Europeans are 
shewn — among many other indications by the perfect iden- 
tity in the different nations of the name for the sheep. The 
original avi is unchanged in Sanskrit, Lithuanian and Gothic 
(for though the actual word does not occur in this last 
language, it is proved by the derivatives avethi, "a flock," and 
avistr, " a fold"). The Graeco-Italian ovia has been affected 
by the differentiation of original a, to be described here- 
after. Rctet suggests^ the connection of the name with the 
root AV : which primarily meaning to give ear, attention — 
whence audio and very probably the Doric word airc^, which 
gives name to the twelfth Idyll of Theokritus' — ^then in 
Sanskrit at least took a secondary sense of protecting : so 
that avi should mean the creature to be attended to, both 
from its weakness and its value. This of course amounts to 
no more than a plausible conjecture. 

The almost absolute loss of this spirant in Greek would 
make the identification of words of the same or similar 
meaning in Greek and Latin impossible but for the help 
of the cognate languages, especially the^ Sanskrit. Thus we 
should scarcely think of identifying w with virus, did not 
the Sanskrit visha supply the missing link in the chain 
which leads us back with certainty to the form visa, which 
was in use before the separation of the three peoples, though 
as vims shews, not in any sense necessarily worse than an 
ill-tasting fluid. The Greek w, the arrow, would seem to 
be due to the simple root I, from comparison with the San- 
skrit i-shu, which is formed with a different sufl&x. 

Lastly, i; was useful in some formative and case-suffixes. 
Thus the form akva, " a horse," is visible in all the derived 
languages — hardly perhaps in twiro^, which is yet identical 
with aJeva, the labial spirant having assimilated the guttural 

* Origines Ind.-Eur, i. S57. • Or. Et. 346. 
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k into the labial p, which then in turn assimilated the 8. 
Similarly the fuller forms -van and -vant existed in the 
Indo-European, parallel to -maw and '-manb. The second 
-vanf— corrupted to eur and or in the Greek — x^^^^^> ^^^ 
rerv^^oT : in Latin the change was even more complete, if 
Schleicher* is right in tracing the termination -oao mfruo- 
tuo8U8 &c. from -vant or rather a secondary vanirO, which 
became by changes common enough in the Latin -vonso, 
'Onso, "080. 

Finally, we have the liquids to consider, R and L. Is- Liquids. 
have already mentioned that there is some doubt whether L 
be as old as the days of the one common speech. R is a 
stronger sound, demanding a much more constrained posi- 
tion of the vocal mechanism than L ; it is produced farther 
back in the mouth, and we shall see afterwards that a conso- 
nant is stronger, the higher it is sounded in the air-tube : 
from which we must infer in any case where the age of the 
two letters is doubtful, that L is the younger sound. I may 
add the well-known fact that many children are unable to 
sound Ry and substitute the easier sound L for it. And 
historical facts point to the same conclusion. L is much 
less frequent in Sanskrit than R^ the Hindus having retained 
the R in many cases where in the European languages it 
has passed into L : thus the root of brightness and white- 
ness RUK, is still EUJ in Sanskrit, but LUK in Qraeco- 
Italian — \€vk6<: and Iticeo, Still I shall have some roots to 
mention below where L is found universally; and there is 
much reason for believing that the change had begun to 
operate even before the separation of the peoples, but not to 
any great extent, if we may judge from the proportion which 
L bears to R in Sanskrit, remembering that some at least 
of the L sounds must have arisen after the separation. I 

1 Comp, p. 403. 
P.L. 6 
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shall take R first, mentioning a few oases where it is found 
in all the different languages. 



The first and -• iiost obvious root with this letter is AR. 
This root* gives ilie Greek apUa, Latin arare^ Gothic arjan^ 
the old English ** to ear/' and Lithuanian arti — all meaning 
to plough. But this sense though universal in Europe did 
not belong to the Asiatic languages. In spite of the identity 
of sound, the Sanskrit ar-irtray does not correspond in mean- 
ing to op-o-T/ao-, but to ip-^T'fio- ; at least iperfiof; and Latin 
re-mus (for res-mus) mean the oar, while the Sanskrit noun 
denotes the rudder, which was no doubt originally only a large 
oar. It is of course conceivable that in Sanskrit also the 
root once meant to plough, and then ceasing to be used in 
its literal sense, signified only to plough the sea. But 
it seems more likely that the two ideas of ploughing and 
rowing are special applications of the more general idea 
of propelling. The Greeks and Latins were then enabled by 
their greater vowel range to distinguish these different ideas 
by different forms of the original root: the ori^nal form AR 
was retained to express ploughing : but as original A could 
be split up into a, e, and o, ER was taken to denote rowing. 
The same kind of differentiation is seen in the Lithuanian, 
which has irti to row, beside arti to plough. It is probablj^ 
due to the half vowel-character of the sound r that the 
vowel appears after it in Latin remus and ratis: less differ- 
ence of sound was caused here by the transposition of the 
vowel than in the case of any other consonant ; the current 
of breath required, so to speak, to float the consonant, is so 
very small. Schleicher's hypothesis that this transposition is 

> Gr. Et. 306. 
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generally permissible, that we may assume, e. g. a root KA as 
well as AK "to be sharp," seems to me doubtful*. The third 
form of the root is to be found in the Qraeeo-Italian OR '* to 
be uplifted," in opoDpa and orior. The identity of this root with 
the older AR is shewn by its occun'ence in Sanskrit — ^weak- 
ened it is true in form to the single Sanskrit vowel ri : but 
such tenses as are formed directly from the root come from 
AH: still this slight difference of form served to keep the 
roots distinct. This root had also the L-form in Latin — 
ad^lesco, aulhoUea &c.: perhaps also abolere, where the sense 
would be causal, to lift up and cast away. 

There are two other roots — identical in their Gi*aeco- 
Italian form VER — " to speak," and " to look cautiously," 
which were once VAR, for that form is preserved in each case 
by the Gothic ; but the difference in meaning is strong against 
their identity. Neither of them occurs in Sanskrit ; a fact 
which is not surprising when we consider that VAR — the 
form under which each must have appeared — is already {NeemUy 
engaged to express the three ideas of covering, surrounding 5(^^«ft^. 
and choosing: all of which may possibly have come from one ^w'**^ ^^f- 

• 1 1 "I T • #• ferentrooU 

sensuous idea, such as putting the hand on a thing ; from which, have 
which the first and third idea would naturally be derived, y^^^ 
and the second may have been deduced from the first : but 
the ideas expressed by VER, which must in any case have 
been distinct from those expressed by VAR, were unable 
to maintain themselves under the same form as their stronger 
rival: the ideas therefore were expressed by other sounds, 
and these forms failed out of the language. The second root, 
"to look cautiously," became in Greek Fop, and therefore 
so far distinct from the first root: but both roots by 
the loss of the spirant became undistinguishable from the 
roots ER and OR already mentioned: and no further 

^ It has been assailed by Prof. Benfey (Ootiingen QeU Anzeige for 1S65, 
p. 1376). 

6—2 
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vowel-change being possible, confusion was inevitable. Thus 
while we have from VER ** to speak," verbum in Latin, and 
vaurd in (lothic— our "word" — ^from the older form VAR^ 
the Greek can shew us only ipeiv and ipiadoL Similarly 
VER ** to look cautiously," the Latin vereor, from the older 
form of which we get our "ware" and "ward," in the newer 
Greek form appears only as ipcw, and in several nouns, as 
cS/Ms, ovpo<: a " watcher," and its compounds iwiovpo^, il>povp6^ 
and ^povpJi. 

Lideed a curious fatality seems to have brought together 
for the Greeks as many different ideas as possible under the 
same sound OR. The name for a mountain — opo^ — has no 
certain congeners in other languages : but the Sanskrit giriy 
and the Sclavonic ^ora^ make it probable that the loss of 
initial g, which though rare yet does occur in Greek, has 
caused the confusion in form between this word and the 
derivatives of OR and VOR. Before the g entirely passed 
out of the Greek it probably was changed in one deriva- 
tive at least by means of a parasitic i; to ^ : thus fiopean; 
"the north wind," would be the mountain- wind ; and the 
Hyperboreans instead of being dwellers beyond the north- 
wind, would occupy a more conceivable position " beyond the 
mountains" — ^the natural dividers of mankind in early time& 
Again, 2po9 "a boundary" — ^the Ionic ovpo^ — is almost iden- 
tical in form with vpo^ " a mountain" — for the rough breath- 
ing is perhaps only an Attic mispronunciation ; but the deri- 
vation of the word is very doubtful : if it be from the root 
8ER " to draw" — whence €ip<o and a-eipa, *'a rope" — in the 
sense of a "line drawn" — compare the Latin ser-ies, "a row" 
— ^the breathing will then be the regular representative of 
the lost spirant Lastly, o/w, " whey," gives us a third iden- 
tical form ; where we know the missing letter to have been 

1 Gr, EU 812. 
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s from the Latin aervm: and the similarity of sense and 
sound leads at once to the Sanskrit aara: which is derived 
by the Indian grammarians from sri (SAR) "to go:*' a 
somewhat inappropriate derivation, as Prof. Key has truly 
pointed out, for a word which denotes, besides whey, a pond 
and salt (0X9, sal, and solum) ; whilst sarit, said to come 
froui the same root, means a river. Probably derivatives 
from diflferent roots have been here confounded : and whilst 
sarit may be assigned to SAR "to go," opo9 and the rest 
may be better referred to another lost SAR, identical in 
form, but diflfering in sense ; but what that sense was, we 
cannot say. 



This letter suffers no regular change in the diflferent lan- 
guages. In modem languages indeed it passes into r as easily 
as r into I, But in the early stage of language with which we 
are dealing, every I is presumedly weakened from older r. 
I have said before that it is much rarer in Sanskrit than in 
the European languages. I shall briefly give one or two 
examples where it occurs in Sanskrit also, in order to shew 
what claims it has to belong to the original alphabet. 

LAS^ is found in the Sanskrit LAS to embrace and 
LASH to desire : in the Doric Xo-o) to wish, where the a- 
has fallen out: in the common Qreek Xrjfui, and X^Xo-t-o/iai; 
probably also in \Uiv\ in las^dvus; and in Gothic lust/uSy 
desire, "lust." In the Bohemian dialect of the Sclavonic 
lasha is love. In all these the connection of form and idea is 
suflGiciently plain. 

Another root with a double form LIBH and LUBH, to 
desire, appears under the second form, with the derivative 
hhha covetousness. It is the rare Qreek verb XlTrrofun, 

1 Gr. EU 824. 
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whence XcXififievo^ ^X^ ^^^ ^7 Aeschylus in the Seven 
against Thebes (L 380) ; the Latin has both forms Ivbet and 
Uhety the former presumably the older, according to the scale 
of vowel-strength in that language: in Gothic livi>8 is "love:" 
the O.H.G. has Unban to love, and that which man loves, 
lob, praise : the Lithuanian and Sclavonic present the root 
under the same form and with the same meaning as the 
German : and our own language gives us "lief,** dear. 

In these and some other cases I is found universally. It 
is of course possible that the weakening may have taken 
place in Sanskrit and in the other languages separately. 
The independent action of the European and Asiatic families 
in this matter is shewn by the fact that sometimes though very 
rarely Sanskrit has I while the other languages have r : thus 
Sanskrit Zt^p = Latin rap (in rumpo), O. H. G. ravbon, Gothic 
raupjan, the Scotch "roup" and our "rob." This certainly 
points to a later origin of the I : and on the whole, though I 
think there is much to be said in favour of its claim to Indo- 
European honours, yet the evidence seems to me not to 
prove more than its great antiquity. 
Concluding I have thus given examples of the occurrence of all the 
certain consonants of the Indo-European alphabet, except B, 
in roots and words presumably Indo-European. These 
examples must have already made plain the existence of 
the three original vowels A, I, XJ. The vowels E and O 
have also occurred frequently in European derivatives: 
sometimes also in Sanskrit, words, where however their 
position is quite diflferent : they are there always long, and 
are the first intensified forms of the simple vowels I and XJ 
respectively, corresponding to ai and au in the original 
language. In the other languages ^ and d, are, as has been 
already mentioned, weakened forms of A. I shall not here 
describe these vowel-changes further, and their eflfect on the 
different languages, in the way in which I have to some 
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extent described some of the more remarkable consonantal 
changes in the languages of India and North Europe* 
because the investigation, if fully carried out, would lead us 
too far away from our subject. The vowels are the soul of a 
language : in the laws of their change the principles of 
growth of the whole language are involved. This will be seen 
in the examination of the vowel-laws of the Greek and Latin, 
to which we shall presently pass. 

The examples given above have been selected with the 
object of shewing as far as possible the Indo-European 
methods of forming secondary roots, and also nominal and 
verbal bases (or themes as they are sometimes called), by 
the addition to the root of formative suffixes, such as -tar, 
-ma, -man, -mcmt, -vant &c.: by attaching one of these, e.g. 
-man, to a root, as gnd, we get gndman, a nominal base — 
that is a form which by the addition of a case-suffix be- 
comes a veritable word. I call -man a formative suffix in 
order to distinguish it from case-suffixes, e. g. -as of the 
genitive, -i of the locative, or personal-suffixes, as -mV, -«i, 
-ti &c., which are attached to verbal bases, just as the case- 
suffixes to nominal bases. Many more examples of each kind 
might have been given ; as the formative suffix -ka (in Greek 
-/co-9, Latin cu-s), which has been supposed, on account of the 
identity of sound, to be the pronoun ka already mentioned, 
but, as I think, on no sufficient ground ; the suffixes -ta and 
-na which are used, the former regularly, the later more 
rarely, to form the perfect participle of the passive : these 
are found so regularly in use among the different peoples that 
we must refer thenv all to a common origin. The same is 
true of the case-suffix -bhi, which is found in the Greek so- 
called adverbs poc^c, I^l &c., the Latin tibi, and ibi, ubi &c. 
A full list of both classes of suffixes is given in Schleicher^s 
Compendium; to give them here does not fall within the 
plan of these lectures, which deal in the main with the 
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phonetic, not the formative part of language. But I have 
given these few instances to shew, as I said before, that 
there was a real Indo-European language, not a mere list of 
naked roots to which the name Indo-European has been 
given. The examples given suffice to shew that this 
language had reached the second stage of linguistic progress^ 
that stage in which diflferent relations were no longer ex- 
pressed, as in the Chinese, by adding to the root a new 
significant root* For this purpose suffixes were employed, 
syllables whose original meaning had passed away, which 
were therefore all the better qualified to meet the logical 
wants of a people which had attained to a very considerable 
degree of cultivation. 

Still more beyond my present scope is any description of 
the physical and moral development of our ancestors; except 
so far as any light has been thrown by the above examples 
on the conditions of place and climate under which they 
lived, on their domestic life, on their social institutions, and 
on their conceptions of an unseen world. Full information 
on all these points is to be obtained from Pictet's elaborate 
work already referred to^ the Originea Indo-Eurvp^ennes : 
and the English reader may find a brief but excellent sketch 
in the second chapter of Mommsen's History of Home, which 
is especially valuable to us because it not only describes the 
condition of the collective family, but also estimates the 
stage of development at which the Qraeco-Italian race had 
arrived at the time when it had parted ofif from the Northern 
and Eastern peoples, but had not been broken up into the 
Hellenes and Italians. 
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NOTE ON LECTURE IV. 

>^ I mentioned above that nearly all the nations agree in their 

term for snow. The examples of agreement in the words denoting 
cold migkt be considerably increased The severity of the Indo- 
European winter, which is inferred from them, suits well with the 
country which has been assigned by conjecture to our fore&thers; 
^ central Bactria, the mountainous part extending from the Hindoo 
Koosh to the plain of the Oxus*." This conjecture is confirmed 
by the fiict that next to winter the most numerous analogies are 
to be found in the words for spring. One of the numerous 
Sanskrit names for spring is vaawUa; the first part of this word 
is found in the Greek hip (for Fco'-ap), in the Latin tier (for veser)^ 
the Lithuanian uxu^ira (but meaning *' summer"), the Sclavonian 
ve9-nay and the Scandinavian vdr. This agreement is too great 
to be accidental; there can be no doubt that vasa or vaaa/ra was 
the name which the Indo-Europeans gave to the welcome spring 
which followed the five months winter of their high mountain 
home. Its meaning is very doubtful. There are three distinct 
roots of the same form, vas, which have been already mentioned ; 
but none gives a satisfactory meaning: the best perhaps is that 
which means ''to clothe;" so that spring should be the re-clothing 
of Nature : but this may be thought fanciful. But in the names 
for summer we find hardly any agreement. Each nation had its own 
name. The Sanskrit vshma and Latin aeatcu are both the '' burn- 
ing time/' but from different roots : the Greek tfcpos is from a differ- 
ent root again, and implies only warmth. The Irish aam or aamh 
may be akin to the Carman Sommer, of uncertain derivation; and 
these therefore have the best claim to having preserved the original 
term. This want of agreement is probably rightly explained by 
Pictet: in temperate climates summer is but a continuation of 
springs and is lees striking to the senses; hence the different 
peoples replaced the one primitive name — ^if indeed there were 
not already more than one in those early days — ^by distinct appel- 

* Piotet, Orig, Indo-europ. i. 97. 
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lations of tbeir own, suitable to the climate of their new abodes. 
Autumn offers us absolutely no analogies; it is not until the 
latest subdivision of the peoples that we find names for it occur- 
ring among these nations who required the term. For some never 
needed it) as the northern peoples: for them the old division 
sufficed, which separated distinctly only winter and spring, with 
summer considered as a continuation of the latter; the Carman 
peoples lost the old name for spring, and the Lithuanians, as 
we have seen, applied it to summer; both therefore pai*ted with 
the old slight distinction. The Hindus strengthened it, and at 
an early period subdivided the three seasons, making them six, 
to suit the Indian climate and periodical rains ; while the Greeks 
and Romans found the want of a name to denote the "later 
season," but not till they had separated, when the Greeks called 
it by no more distinctive name, ov-iopa] for practical purposes in 
their splendid climate finding it sufficient to divide the year into 
tf^MK and \€iiuivy the Homan "anctomnus" was developed on 
Italian soil. 

As Pictet well points out* the Indo-European division of the 
year, besides corresponding well to their supposed country, also 
harmonises with what from other sources we know of their em- 
ployments. With a people mainly pastoral the second natural 
division of the year is the time of the return of the flocks for 
winter quarters. And when an agricultural succeeded to a pas- 
toral age, no further distinction was required because the grain 
is harvested in summer. A separate term for a fourth season 
does not become necessary until the time of the cultivation of 
fruit-trees, especially of the vine. 

1 Ong. 1. 107. 



LECTURE V. 



DYNAMIC CHANGE. 



We have now ascertained what were the sounds of the ori- I>ynanUc 
ginal language, which modified in different ways became the ^r^r con- 
framework of the different languages of the Indo-European ^^Jf^^. 
stock. We might therefore at once proceed to investigate tinguUh iu 
the changes peculiar to the Oraeco-Italian division — ^the thote of 
main subject of these lectures. But at the risk of wearying ^^^ 
your patience, and exposing myself to the charge of incohe- 
rency, I shall ask you to allow me, before we pass to pho- 
netic, to set before you one or two examples of dynamic 
change. It is desirable to do so, because without knowing 
something of the operation of the formative principle in lan- 
guage, it is difficult, and sometimes almost impossible, to 
keep its results distinct from the mere corruptions produced 
by the destructive principle. This confusion is only possible 
among the vowels; the consonants are unaffected by dynamic 
change: and in languages where the vowel-system is almost 
perfect, where, first, the vowels in the main vary each in its 
own scale (so that, for example, from a root whose vowel is a, 
a derivative is rarely formed with the vowel i, as is the case 
e.g. where hnro^ is formed from AK); and where, secondly. 
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the diphthongs are preserved uninjured, so that the different 
steps of vowel modification can be kept distinct from each 
other — in such a language, I say (and such a language is the 
Greek) there is little fear of confusion. But this is far from 
being the case with the Latin. That has neither retained its 
diphthongs, nor kept the vowel-scales with anything like 
regularity. Therefore in treating of the most complex vowel- 
system of the Latin I should be adding a new difiSculty to 
those which are inevitable, if I did not give you some clue 
by which to distinguish between those variations which were 
primarily the result of design, and those which arose from 
indolence in articulation. I could not well do this till we 
had settled the stock of soimds with which we were to start: 
and it seems advisable to do it at this particular place, first, 
because the changes due to this principle are much fewer 
and simpler, and a knowledge of them will clear the way for 
the better understanding of the more complex problems of 
phonetic change; secondly, because the principle of growth 
must have originally preceded the principle of decay, in spite 
of the fieu^t that in every speech amidst the greatest amount 
of corruption, new forms are still constantly produced by the 
inexhaustible vital force of language, nay often with vigour 
proportionate to the amount of loss to be supplied; yet still 
creation must have come first in order, and therefore it 
should naturally be considered first. Of course I do not pur- 
pose here to give any sketch of the general formative system 
of language — of the process by which a root grew into a 
base, and a base into a noun or verb. This growth is by ac- 
cretions from mthovi, and is always easily distinguishable 
from the processes of phonetic change. What I wish to do is 
to describe some of the methods by which a root could be 
modified from wiikin; not how e. g. the root III© could by 
adding a formative suffix become iriO-avo' and iriOavo- grow 
into iriSav&i and 7n£av6Tfj<: and in£av6(o; but how by mere 
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modification of existing elements iriO could become Tretd. 
Here without such knowledge confusion would be possible. 

Now the two principal methods of this modification of a Tkeprine^ 

^ . . palm^hods 

root, without introducing i^ny new element, are Reduplica — RedupU- 
tion and Vowel-Intensification. At first sight it might ap- ^owd-ln- 
pear as though reduplication must be called an external mo- ^»n/^«». 
dification. Undoubtedly a further syllable is added to the 
word: but absolutely no new element is added: fiapfiaipci> 
(which is for fiap-fiap-yoa) introduces no new idea to modify 
the old one; the old one is but expressed twice over, till it 
gets a new association. Indeed vowel-intensification — the 
process by which iriB becomes 'rrelOto — might more fairly seem 
to us the introduction of a new element, did we not remem- 
ber that e represents an original a, that is, that the seeming 
new element was at first but an addition of modified breath 
which gave a greater intensity to the radical vowel, when it 
came to be sounded at its proper place in the vocal tube. 

It is true that from the nature of Reduplication there is 
not much likelihood of its results being confused with those 
of phonetic change, except in the case of roots which begin 
with a voweL But these two methods of strengthening the 
root are so closely connected, that it is hardly possible to 
treat of the one satisfactorily without the other. This is not 
the case with a third method, called nasalisation, by which poitiblyaUo 
e.g. FID became fru-d-o, and AA©, Tia^v-O-aiMo. This va- 
riation of sound seems at first sight to bear so exact an ana- 
logy to the strengthening of the vowel already mentioned : 
e.g. as TTiO : ireiO :: fid : fiml; and this use of the nasal is so 
exactly in accordance with the view given in the last lecture 
of its origin, that it was primarily a mere thickening of an- 
other sound, not itself a distinct sound, that it might seem 
that there* need be no hesitation in adding nasalisation to 
the methods already mentioned of strengthening the simple 
root. But when we examine more closely we shall see so 



tion. 
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much irregularity in the position of the nasal both in San- 
skrit, in Greek and in Latin, that we cannot help feeling 
some doubt whether after all it was not primarily a verbal 
suflSx, which afterwards in certain cases slipped inside the 
root. Thus, for example, though we have scindo in Latin 
from SKID, yet in Greek we have aKiB-ptf-fit, and aK^-av- 
in^fLi : is the n in the Latin form the remnant of an affix 
na or nu which has been displaced ? This is quite possible. I 
think it cannot be denied that there has been some displace- 
ment. But the opposite view is also possible : that from the 
endeavour to avoid the massing of consonantal sound late in 
the word, which was unsuited to the peculiar liquidity of the 
Greek language, the n in aKLvh was passed on; that cKivB-fu 
became o-KtB-vorfu, the new vowel being essential to sound the 
n, if indeed it did not exist as a connecting vowel before the 
transposition. The lengthening of the second syllable may 
have been caused by the accent having at one time fallen 
upon it. We have then to decide which is the most probable 
of these two possible hypotheses: by the first the nasal is 
only mechanical, part of a grammatical suffix; by the second 
it is dynamic. I incline to the latter; a further argument for 
which is the fact that in Sanskrit and Greek this nasal is found 
only in the present tense and those immediately connected 
with it: and the same thing is true of those roots which are 
strengthened by raising the vowel to a higher step in the scale : 
this harmony seems to bring the two phenomena under the 
same head: the meaning of the fact will be explained after- 
wards. Though this rule is not observed in Latin, yet there 
are traces of its having been so once: thus we have fra-n-^o, 
hwi fregi, fi^actvm (pijypvfUy pv^a), prj/crosi): then the strength- 
ened stem began to supersede the other, partly as in pungo, 
pupugi, but punctum, wholly as in iungo, iv/ruft, iimctum. 
This argument however loses something of its force from its 
being applicable to other verbs which have their present 
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streDgthened by undoubted formative suffixes, e.g. ya, as 
Kolxa (for Kaf-yo-fii), where the future is Kavaoa (for /taF-cro)), 
and the second aorist iKd{f)rjv with no trace of the suffix; 
or sko, as ^oo-kcj and pasco, where the suffix is also confined 
to the present. 

In the absence then of positive certainty as to the na- 
ture of this nasal, I shall not describe the usage of it fur- 
ther, confining my attention to the two other undoubted 
methods of strengthening the. simple root. 



BedupUcation. 

This is probably the earliest, certainly the most natural, JUdupUca- 
method of expressing greater intensity of feeling. But for this ^^ ^^j 
very reason, because it is the earliest, the traces of it ii> Greek *^^ 
and Latin are smaller than those of the other more refined 
and subtle methods of producing the same result, which have 
gradually superseded it These traces are, as might be ex- 
pected, most common in words which are obviously immedi- 
ately onomatopoetic: e.g. oKaXa^eo — vltUo, &c. And indeed 
the greater number of examples adduced by Prof. Pott* to 
prove the wide extent of this principle are derived from the 
Tataric or Oceanic speeches. In the ever-varjdng languages 
of savages, based almost entirely on conscious onomatopoeia, 
Reduplication is almost the only method employed to Evidence 
strengthen the expression of an idea. Thousands of exam- %^froin 
pies are given by Pott. So also with children ; every one '^ ^^ 
must have observed how naturally they form a language of savages 
their own on this principle : with them a watch is not a watch drenf 
but a tick-tick, a railway-engine is not a railway-engine but a 

^ In his book called Doppelung als einea der wicUligtten Bildungsmittel der 
Sprache^ in which the question is treated in the most thoroughgoing and 
most unreadable way. 
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pufif-puff. No doubt much of this is the traditional language 
of the nursery; but this is no real objection : it shews at least 
that a child apprehends ideas most easily under these forms. 
The first word which a child utters, mama, is a proof how 
natm*al it is. If it be objected that the barbarous dialects of 
savages and the semi-articulate lispings of children can supply 
no arguments for a scientific treatment of language, I do not 
admit this without modification. To argue on the etymology 
of particular words in some speech which has for centuries 
been, comparatively speaking, fixed by being the medium of 
a literature — ^to connect these with similar words in savage 
languages, is I admit unscientific and dangerous. But surely 
we may base general principles of language on a numerous 
array of linguistic facts and methods of constructing words 
observed in innumerable savage dialects. And if there be 
any tendency shewn by such observation, it is the tendency 
to reduplication. Can we doubt that mama is the name for 
mother which comes first to the infant's lips in other lands 
besides our own ? Whether or no there be any truth in the 
physiological explanation of the fact given by a learned 
German, that the lips of the infant are strengthened before 
any other organs by suction, and therefore it produces most 
naturally the labial sounds in mama, papa, baba, I will not 
stop to enquire: it seems not improbable. But the fact 
remains. Do we suppose that a Roman baby made his debttt 
in conversation (with Catienus), Mater te appello ? And if it 
be said that mater really was the Roman word for mother, and 
not mama, no doubt it was in the Roman literary language; 
but I do not believe it was in the Roman child-language. And 
if that child had never been taught the literary language, 
he would probably have gone on calling his mater, mama» 
just as savages do who have no literary language. The 
child and savage in this respect stand on precisely the same 
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footing ; and are just the examples we need to shew us what 
are likely to be the first steps of any language before it has 
reached its literary stage. 

The fact that with us English the word mama is so often 
retained side by side with Toother, may perhaps be explained 
by the fact that there is perhaps no other modem European 
people which shews so much tendency tb (partly onomato- 
poetic) reduplication. Consider not merely the interjectional 
ha ha, tut tut, hoity toity, but also phrases which in some 
cases obviously arose from imitation of sound, though othera 
shew at least at present no signs of such derivation. For 
example, ding dong, jingle jangle, tittle tattle, are obviously 
onomatopoetic : but such derivation is less clear in knick- 
knack, slip slop, riflf raflf, harumscarum, hugger-mugger, hurly 
burly, hotchpotch, tag-rag, humdrum, helter skelter, and 
numberless others, which any one can supply for himself. 
I shall confine myself to examples of reduplication taken from 
the Greek and Latin: these will be most familiar to you, 
and the principle, if proved for one language, is proved for alL 

In the Greek and Latin then we may with tolerable cer- General 
tainty trace the process in the imitative names of birds, &c. i^^^n- 
Thus we have cvculus, turtur, viiUa, upupa (eTro-^, Terrtf , j^^^' 
KOKKafi'q), and many others, where the name is expressive ofinimHaUve 
the sound produced by the creature: other words express ' 
sound in general, as tintinnabtdum, *'a bell," but there are 
few such words in Greek or Latin languages which retain 
small traces of the savage period. But Prof. Pott is probably 
right in thinking that he sees a relic of this principle in 
that fondness for aUiteration which prevailed so much <ind in ai- 
among the early Latin poets, Ennius, Naevius, and Plautus. 
They conceived that their idea was more fully expressed by 
repetition of the same syllable or syllables, even though the 
sense was not clearly and directly intensified, as in the case 
of reduplication. How curiously they laboured at this process 

p. L. I 
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may be well seen in the really remarkable fragment of 

Naevius, from the Lycurgus, 

Alia sublime alios saltns illioite nbi 
Bipedes yolucres lino linqoant lumina. 

In these two lines the syllable cd occurs twice, li six times, 
bi twice, es twice, in three times. And yet the alliteration is 
so cleverly managed by reproducing the same syllable gene- 
rally in different parts of the words, that in a rapid reading 
we are only conscious of a general harmony of sounds very 
pleasing to the ear. It is only on close examination we per- 
ceive how artificial the process has been. Summa ars celavit 
artem. Commonly however the effect is much more obvious: 
in Plautus it is exceedingly frequent and generally without 
much reason ; no end seems to be served by it : it has 
become apparently a mere trick of composition. Lucretius 
also has much of it, and it harmonizes well with his simple 
style; e.g. in his description of Sicily, as "multa munita 
uirum ui," or in the well-known line, *'mortalem uitam mors 
/y\y/ cum iijimortalis ademit" (ill. 867) — which indeed is rather an 

instance of an idea wonderfully intensified by reduplication 
than of alliteration. Even Virgil did not altogether disdain 
the artifice. In his 

Ken patriae ualidas in niscera nertite uires 

a certain strength is no doubt given to the line by the ham- 
mer-like beats of the v sound. Alliteration is found much 
more rarely in the Greek poets. Yet a perfect and most 
effective example may be borrowed from the artificial Alex- 
andrian school in the well-known and exquisitely beautiful 
lines of the Epitaphium Bionis^ : 

alaS Tcu fia\d)(ai fihf iirav Kara Konrov SKcovtcu 
fJSi Ta xXMpci aeKtva ro r evdaXh ovKov ivtfOov 
iarepop av ^dovri, koX eU Ito<: oKKo ^vovrir 
AfAfie^ S" ol fieyciKoi seal KOfnepol oi coi^X avSpe^, 
^ Mosolms, m. 101-rl06. 
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oTnrore irpara 0di/(Dfi€^, dvoKooi iv y(0ovl KotKtf 
evSofie^ €v fiaXa ficucpov aripfiopa viffperov vnvov. 
To begin with the last line : clearly much of its match- 
less length and strength is derived from the double ev, the 
double /ia, and the fourfold ov. I am speaking of course 
only of the artificial helps, and not ignoring the power of the 
simple wording. But a careful examination will shew that 
much more of the melody of the entire passage is due to 
artificial aid. First of all the passage — ^naturally in conse- 
quence of the simile — divides itself into two equal parts of 
three lines each. The leading note of the whole is the syl- 
lable OP : it occurs in every line but one, eleven times in all 
But in the first two lines of each half the syllable av occurs 
—once in the first line, once in the second, once in the fourth, 
twice in the fifth, but not in either the third or the sixth. 
In each half the av dies out by degrees, making way for the 
OP, which reigns triumphant in the last line of each. Now it 
is quite true that ^ is an older and stronger vowel than : 
but in Greek, as we shall hereafter see, o in consequence 
perhaps of its broader sound is constantly used as a stronger 
modification of a, which may have been a weaker soimd 
than the Indo-European A, perhaps not much stronger than 
the Sanskrit a. Therefore the change from av to op in this 
passage is a rise in the scale of sound, marking, as I believe, 
the rise in the intensity of the pathos. And as if to point 
this out more clearly, the poet whilst commencing the first 
clause with €u four times, in the corresponding line of the 
second clause has written ot five times, repeating it again 
twice at the end of the fifth line, after which we have neither 
<u nor ap again. Nay, even though this may be fanciful, I 
cannot help thinking that the writer meant to give the key at 
the end of the first line, where we have the ascending sound, 
av-y OP-, (ov-y the last not occurring again. Be this as it may, 
the general principle is, I think, unmistakeable, though it is 

7—2 
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80 subtle that I for one had read the passage mady a time 
before I perceived it. 

These examples of alliteration are no proof of the use 
of reduplication as a formative principle, but they shew the 
natural bent of the human mind to intensify an idea by repe- 
tition of sound I now pass on to cases where we find redu- 
plication employed to intensify either the quality or quan- 
SUght tity of particular words and roots. Here we might most 
thefJnaa^ naturally expect to find it in the formation of the superlative; 
perkuiva ^^^ ^^^^ ^® indeed most common in savage dialects. It is also 
found, though not as a rule, in Sanskrit, e.g. cUpa is little, and 
alpdlpa is very little. But if it ever existed in Greek and 
Latin, it has entirely passed away before historic times, when 
we find the requisite increase of idea expressed by formative 
suffixes. Tet even in them, as Pott has pointed out, a lin- 
gering feeling of the possibility of the process is seen in 
such words as Tpta-fieyurro^, rpiBovKo^, and the Latin tris- 
curria. Here we have reduplication, or triplication rather, 
in the spirit if not in the letter. A savage would have said 
SovKoSovTioSovTio^, The more cultivated Greek could ex- 
press the same idea with more dexterity. A further exam- 
ple is to be found in the rather artificial compoimd used by 
Callimachus in his very beautiful epitaph on Heracleitus, 

aXKa oi) fUv wov, 
feJv ^AXiKapvcunrev, rerpdiroKai awohirf. 

A sort of reduplication again may be seen in the very com- 
mon ovBeU ouy nemo non, &c. These are all superlatives : in 
all these it is intended to express the strongest affirmation. 
And though here the reduplication is certainly not of the 
reason, since one negative drives out the other, yet currency 
was probably given to the expressions by the fact of their 
coinciding with the popular love for repetition of the same 
sound. 
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Far more important for us, as entering more widely into 
the building up of the languages, are the traces still to be 
found in Greek and Latin of the systematic reduplication of 
primary roots to produce frequentative and desiderative J^^9^^^ 
verbs, and more rarely nouns. In Sanskrit such verbs are offrequen- 
regularly formed from every root, by reduplication. Thus ^^^^ 
BUDH is a Sanskrit root meaning "to know:" hohudh (or 
bohudhya) denotes "to know frequently," or "to know well" 
(i.e. is either a frequentative or intensive verb), hubodhisha 
is "to desire to know." It will be observed that in two out 
of these three verbs affixes ya and sa are added, over and 
above reduplication; but it cannot be proved, and is not 
very probable, that when so employed they were ever signi- 
ficant. What their primary signification was is now uncer- 
tain — at most recoverable only by guess-work; and it is more 
likely that when they were first thus employed they were 
purely formal, mere grammatical machinery. The spirit was 
in the reduplication. Turning no 77 to Qreek and Latin we 
find — besides such onomatopoetic verbs as 'KoCKarfdvt mur- 
murare, and many others — intensives or frequentatives, for 
one signification often runs into the other, thus formed; 
as iiapimlpuvy "to flash," from MAP, originally to rub, 
and so to smooth down, polish. Similarly 7rafi<f>alv€tv is 
an intensive of <t>AN : the whole root is repeated, and the 
aspirate changed to the hard, .and the dental nasal to the 
labial nasal according to rule. So also yafyyapi^ei^p, "to 
gurgle," from TAP, "to swallow" (the Lat. VOR for GVOE 
in cami-vorurS, vora-re, but also gvi-a, fflii-tire, &c.): com- 
pare the Latin gtvrgulio. Likewise Troi'Trpv-o), "to pant," 
from nNT, **to breathe;" SeiBuraofiai from AI, "to fear," 
fL€pfiffpl^€iv, and the Latin me-mor, memor-ia^ &c. from a root 
which in Greek took the forms MAP MEP, and MOR in 
Latin, but which is to be referred back to an Indo-European 
SMAB: the Sanskrit alone has retained the S: thus fiepfJ/rj- 
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pl^€iv is "to be careful," inteDsified from the simple root 
which means *' to remember." 

It will be observed that in many of these examples the 
reduplicated syllable is strengthened; as in TrotTiw©, SetSla-ao- 
fuu, and many others that might be cited — ircwrraWw, &m- 
SoXXo), the nonn XaCkayfr, "whirlwind," from AAB, "to seize," 
and others. In these there is little doubt that the feeling 
of their origin survived until historic times; that men were 
conscious in using these words that they were employing 
intensives, and felt their relation to the simple root. But 
there are others where we find the reduplicated syllable 
weakened, as in fiepfiripi^uv and m^-mor; in KUtvwy;, "a curl" 
(compared with the Latin cindnnuSf whence Cincinnatua). In 
all such words the feeling of their origin was gradually 
passing out of the minds of men; the emphasis had ceased 
to be laid on the reduplicated syllable, as it must have been 
at first when it was the significant part of the compound; 
and hence the syllable became weakened. This is a good 
illustration of the change which passes by degrees over all 
language; that which was originally formative loses its 
signification, and becomes only mechanical: the living prin- 
ciple passes out, and deadness comes on. And this brings 
us to a numerous list of verbs where this deadness is almost 
perfect: in some the intensive or desiderative force has 
merely died out; in others the no longer significant form 
seems to have been used to express a different idea. Such 
verbs are pufiiofAoi (Greek root ME, Indo-European MA, "to 
measure"), which seems originally to have signified " I fre- 
quently measure myself," and thus, in a restricted sense, "to 
measure myself by some one, to copy or imitate;" where the 
frequentative force is perfectly lost The Latin imitor and 
imago are not improbably blunted forms of mi-mitor and 
mi-mago^, and so formed originally on the same principle 
> See however Corssen, K, B, 252. 
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from the same root, which is found in me-tior, and strength- 
ened in mema and menmra. As fiifjueofuu stands by regular 
phonetic change for fii-fut-yo-fiai, it exactly corresponds in 
form to bo'bhud-ya, mentioned above. In such verbs as 
SiSaa-KCD, opaplaKCDf &c. the intensive force seems not only to 
be lost, but a causal sense to have taken its place — ^unless 
indeed they are to be explained as desideratives — the termi- 
national aKto con*esponding to the $a of bvbodkUha, so that 
opiipUrKta should mean, " I desire something to fit," tiZaciao^ 
" I desire some one to think ;" but this is not very probable. 
It is however also possible that these forms may be accounted 
for by another application of the same principle which I have 
been illustrating — an application to which we owe a very 
large and important class of verbs both in Greek and Latin. 
Such verbs are, e.g. S/Sw/a* and rlffripn in Greek. In these Iteduplica- 
verbs it will be observed that reduplication is found only in^^*^ 
the present tense, and the closely connected imperfect; not ^^^^!^^ 
in the future Sda-ta or the aorists eBto/ea and eScoPy whilst the /»»» mo- 
reduplication of the perfect is different in its nature: whereas acUon^ 
in the intensives, which I have instanced above, the redupli- 
cation passes through all the tenses, although their occur- 
rence is not frequent. In fact, in them the reduplicated 
verb is practically a new root; in these others the redupli- 
cation is an accident of the present tense. How is this 
difference to be explained ? 

All language must of course be able to distinguish the 
incomplete from the complete stage of action, the " is doing" 
from the " is done," the ylyveadai from the ehcu. But this 
distinction is not su£Scient to express all our conceptions 
with sufficient clearness. In describing an incomplete action 
we require often to express whether the operation is over 
in a moment or requires time; whether it is momentary or 
lasting — to distinguish the " I do" fi'om the " I am doing," 
the yeviaOcu from the ylrfpeadai. Thus then we have three 
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stages of action, so to speak: the Momentary, the Pro- 
tracted, the Completed. And each of these stages ought in 
a perfectly logical language to have its own three sub- 
divisions in time, the past, the present, and the future. That 
is, it should possess nine forms produced by internal modifi- 
cation of the root, with the help of such suffixes as have lost 
their original signification, and have become mere parts of 
the machinery of grammar; not by periphrases, as in seven 
out of nine times in the forms by which the English denotes 
the nine distinct ideas; thus: 





PrtHnt 


Pviwrt, Past, 


MOXSHTABT. 


I do. 


I shall do. I did. 




I am dmng. 


I shall be doing. 


I was doiDg. 


COMPLKTBD. 


I have done. 


I shaU have done. I had done. 

1 



Unfortunately, historical investigation of the develop- 
ment of language shews that in the early stages of growth 
inflections, derivatives, and the rest of the stock of grammar, 
are not formed to meet previously felt logical needs. The 
order of the process is just reversed. A language develops 
endless inflectional and formative suffixes which are vague 
and undefined in their meaning. It is only later, when the 
need for more accm*ate expression is felt in consequence of the 
development of thought and feeling, that these forms found 
ready to hand are taken and restricted to the expression of 
distinct logical categories^; still not so entirely but that some 
in every class refuse to be bound by the restriction, and 
retain their old free but indefinite meaning. An example 



^ Compare Gnrtios, Cbnip. Philology and CUutical Seholanhip, p. SO. 
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will make my meaning plain. Take the numerous deriva- 
tive Greek and Latin verbs in sco. These are commonly 
called Inceptives; and the majority do denote the beginning 
of an action. But there are very many, and those apparently 
very old verbs, in both languages where there is no inceptive 
meaning to be seen, neither are there any traces that it ever 
existed. Such verbs are l36a'K(a, ^cutkw, dpioa-KCD in Greek, 
pasco, nascor, Sec in Latin. These are in use quite simple 
verbs, whatever the origin of the suffix may have been. 
And it is most probable that this suffix and many others 
existed before the need for inceptive verbs was felt, with 
a vaguer meaning, which partly for that very reason, partly 
through lapse of time, is not now discoverable. Such in- 
stances force us to believe that the changes of form in lan- 
guage are not to be explained by reference to an arbitrary list 
of logical ideas; and consequently — ^to return to our present 
subject — we shall not expect to find in any language exactly 
the same number of forms as that of the above-mentioned 
categories. Most languages possess far fewer: some few 
(especially the Greek) have more, but these new forms diflfer 
for the most part from the old only in being produced by for- 
mative suffixes, whereas the old were not : e.g. the first or weak 
aorist, the weak or active perfect, the, first passive future; 
these do not express any new idea. The Sanskrit possesses 
nearly all the forms, and the traces of them which exist in 
the German language lead us to the belief that they were 
Indo-European. But the Hindu diflfers from all other people 
of the stock. He was not as the Greek or as the Boman. 
The genius of the Hindu people was contemplative, dreamy, 
mystical — not logical, as that of the Greek*. Accordingly 

1 ThuB the Hindu could brood over an idea : for example, he could beliere 
firmly in the immortality of the soul at a time when any such idea was put 
forth by the best of the Greeks with stammering lips. In the BhagayadgltA, 
the genius of the Sanskrit language for yariety of expression, enormously rich 
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the Sanskrit has preserved nearly all the grammatical forms 
which we find in Greek. But it has preserved them with 
little trace in common use of that nice distinction which we 
always find in Greek usage. How then are these distinc- 
tions of time and order preserved in the Greek? How did 
tliey succeed in distinguishing by simple modification of a 
root, the momentary, the protracted, the complete perform- 
ance of that which the root expressed? Principally by 
means of that which will form the second point of our 
description of the growth of language — by Vowel-increase 
or intensification. For example, take the Greek root Xtir-y it 
denotes " to leave momentarily." By increase of the vowel 
i to et we get Xcatt, "to leave during a protracted time." 
Increase again to \ovir, and we get the completed action. 
Thus ikiTTov, the aor. = "I left at a particular moment;** 
\€/7ra) = "I am leaving," as a continued action; TsiXoitra, "I 
have left and done with it" It cannot indeed be asserted 
that this vowel intensification is thus applied quite regularly 
in all cases; but this variation will be considered in its 
proper place. Nor again is it the only method by which to 
express the greater fulness of idea involved in protracted 
as contrasted with momentary action; or, in grammatical 
phrase, to strengthen the Present Stem. Beduplication is 
also used for this end; and so we get back to the verbs 
B&o/Ai and riffrffAi, which occasioned this long but necessary 

though it be, seems ahnost insafficient to express the intensity of the poeVs be- 
liel ** Unborn, unchangeable, eternal, old of days,** he cries, **the spirit dies 
not with the dying body. ...Like as a man casts aside vestores worn with age, 
and takes to himself others new : so casting aside its worn-out bodies, the 
indwelling spirit enters yet new ones.... Impenetrable is it, nnconsmnable, 
nnfnsible, nnwasteable; endnring, aU-pervading, firm, unshaken, eternal; 
invisible, inconceivable, unchangeable." We shall not find anything like this 
in Greek : the strength of the belief is aU Indian. But it is quite possible 
that a Greek would have expressed such belief as he possessed more logically : 
for logic is one of the many gifts for which the world has to thank the Greeks : 
the logic of the Hindu has never spread beyond India. 
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digression. Take h!&foiu\ the root is AO, found in Zixrv;, 
Bonjp, &C. This has been already strengthened to &» in the 
momentary tenses, the mom. fut. Sdcto, the mom. past, 
i.e. the aorist ISo>/ca; consequently to express the protracted 
present and past, Le. the imperfect, we require a new me- 
thod; which is reduplication, and we get S^a>/u, iSiBovp. 
There is no permanent future; Sdato being regarded as suffi- 
cient to express both instantaneous and continuous action. 
Similarly there is no perfect future; we must have recourse 
to the periphrasis Se&o/eco? eo-o/uit. In verbs in o> however 
we find this future in the passive — the future which rejoices 
in the m^Bterious title Paulopost. Thus XeXelyp^fuu is 
exactly ** I shall have been left." To form all the tenses of 
the completed stem reduplication is again employed, distin- 
guished from that of the protracted by the vowel of the 
new syllable, which is always €: and so by analogy this 
method crept into use even for those verbs whose stems 
were already distinguished by the subtler method of vowel- 
increase, as Xe-Xoiir: a fact which shews that the meaning of 
vowel intensification must have been fading out of the Greek 
mind. Owing to the great length of this tense — Se-Sai/v-o-^ 
— ^the termination fell off without any compensatory length- 
ening of the connecting vowel being felt to be required, as 
it had been in the present of the protracted stem. One verb 
however in Attic forms the completed present with long o), 
probably from its shortness, ^/c«», "I have come;" and they 
are common in Doric; thus Theokritus uses BeBvfcta, irefftvKw, 
and many others. The momentary present is not found in 
Attic verbs, side by side with the prot. pres.; one or other 
form only is found. But in Epic poetry traces of the simple 
root-form are to be found even when there is a strengthened 
present stem: and the sense of the momentary present is 
frequently supplied in Attic, as is well known, by the aorist 
or momentary past. 
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Other examples of a present stem strengthened by redu- 
plication are ^lypofuu for yi-ycv-o-ficUj root FEN {yemjao/icu, 
iycpofiTjv) \ filfivta for fu-fjtev-w, existing beside fiivio, mom. 
pres. from MEN ; iriirrm for TTi-Trer-o), root IIET, Dor. aor. 
eirerov from which errecov is a weakening: tcixXofiai, fiifi- 
fiXofiai, and many others. In Latin we have si-^to, redupli- 
cated from STA; gigno formed like yiyvofuu from OEIf, 
gi-gen-o ; sera is se-so, from SA (supine satum), an Indo- 
European root, whence we derive our " sow;" 6160 from P4, by 
weakening of p to (, of which there are other examples found ; 
thus Boblicola for Poplicola, or as we generally have it ?rith 
one p only weakened, Publicola; PA is supported in Latin 
hjpotus, pocuium, &c It will be observed that in most of 
these Latin verbs the reduplication, instead of confining itself 
to the present, has passed over the rest of the tense-system. 
There are examples of this in Greek also. Thus we find 
BtScuTKc^, S*Saf<» (contrast fu-fivrf-^icofuu, fut. fivij^co-ficu with 
no reduplication), iBiSa^a, nay even the perfect BeBiBaxa; 
where the treble d must have been a sore trial to the Greek 
sense of euphony. These cases might undoubtedly be explain- 
ed as intensive verbs, which therefore retained the reduplica- 
tion through all the tenses. But there is, at least now, no in- 
tensive force in them, and it is not very likely that they ever 
were such. I prefer to explain them on the same principle 
I endeavoured to set forth above : that as time went on the 
meaning of the process by which the present stem was 
strengthened faded out of the consciousness of those who 
used it Use, the ultimate court of appeal in all questions 
of language, did not require in tliese verbs the distinction 
between the stronger and weaker form : the stronger super- 
seded the weaker, and the other tenses were formed from it 
as though it had been the original form. 

I have now, I think, sketched out all the diflFerent 
methods of strengthening verbs by reduplication. . I will 
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add a. few examples of reduplicated nouns: in all of them 
there was doubtless once some intensive force, but it has 
been lost with time. Such are aKonKri from AK, ayoryo^ 
from AF (whence ayayelv) ; in both these the radical vowel 
is strengthened to a> ; like apoor^o^ by aprf^ta^ iBa)S^ from EA ; 
here the strengthening of the radical vowel is irregular. 
Still simpler cases are Taprrapo^, tcapxapov (Latin career); 
but in these the meaning is not very easy to explain. 



Vowel-Intensification. 

We may now pass on to the fuller consideration of the 
second, and much more important method of strengthening 
the idea contained in a root, that of modifying the radical 
voweL It is obvious that this method, if carried out com- 
pletely, could be employed only by a people whose percep- 
tion of the distinction of sounds was nice and cultivated. 
Yet it is quite clear that the Indo-European race before its 
separation did possess a rising scale of all the vowel-sounds. 
This scale has been mentioned before^ : it may be repeated 
here. 



Orig. vowels. 


First step. 


Second step. 


a. 


a + a = (i, 


a-k-d =tf. 


• 


a + t = ai, 


a-{- ai=^ di, 


u, 


a + u ss au. 


a + au — du. 



These new sounds were employed by the diflFerent peoples 2%« inun- 
of the oripnal stock under different forms according to their 2^*2S^ 
various phonetic laws, and with more or less of system and ^ different 
precision according to their different gifts. A complete list 
of all the substitutes is given by Schleicher*. Those employed 

^ See j>. 38. * See Comp. p. 160. 
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by the Greek and Latin will come immediately under our 

fuller consideration. We may glance for a moment at those 

of some of the other nations, so far as they employed them. 

Moti reeog- First, then, Sanskrit remained the closest to the system 

Sanshit; of the original speech, only varying indeed from it by sub- 

^^^ stituting S and 6 for the first steps of the I and U scales, re- 

tmpioyed spcctively : in the A scale it has not attiuned to any means 

of distinguishing the first or second steps ; indeed the Indian 

grammarians say that there is no Guna of a, only Vriddhi^ 

that is, no first step, only a second one\ 

One of the most important uses of the scales is the for- 
mation of nominal bases primary and secondary : thus from 
F/D, " to know," comes by regular ascent the well-known 
word Veda: and the second step (together with the suffix 
-ijta, which is purely formal) gives us Vaidika, " belonging 
to the Yedas," an adjective which (minus its final a) is now 
commonly used by English Sanskritists instead of the com- 
moner " Vedic." A more full, indeed redundant, list of deri- 
vatives than the Sanskrit posse^ises by this method of vowel 
intensification with formal suffixes, cannot well be conceived. 
The Greek and Latin have similar examples, as we shall see ; 
but nothing like the fulness of the Sanskrit vocabulary. 
Indeed it is in this power of forming bases, both nominal 
and verbal, and its marvellous facility in combining no- 
minal bases thus formed, that the genius of the Sanskrit is 
especiaUy manifested, as compared with the classical lan- 
guages. It is not equally manifested in conjugation. Here 
we find what is perhaps its oldest application, namely to 

^ These terms Quna and Vriddhi have become to a certain extent f^iTwiiii^r 
to thoee who are not Sanskrit scholars, by their oconrrence in treatises on 
oomparatiye philology — ^more especially in England from their being used by 
the late Dr Donaldson. They have been, with good reason, generally rejected 
by later philologists : they are purely Indian, and do not express satisfactorily 
all the nses which can be made of the vowel-scales, by langoages possessed 
of a fuller vowel-system than the Indo-European and Sanskrit 
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strengthen some verbal bases in those persons whose ter- 
minations are technically called weak. Among these are the 
three persons singular of the present. Thus from i " to go" 
is formed, 6mi, " I go ;" &Ai, " thou goest ;" ^ti, " he goes ;" but 
in the plural, vmds, " we go." This is exactly analogous to 
the Greek elin, eZ, €lai,..,Xfi€v': compare also StBmfit with BiBo- 
/*€!/. This phenomenon has been explained in different ways, 
into which it is not here the place to enter fully : the most 
satisfactory, if it could be fully applied, would be Professor 
Benfey's, who makes it the result of accentuation*. He lays 
down that the accent naturally faUs on the modifying sylla- 
ble of a word. Thus in i-Toda, " we go," the strong termina- 
tion mas modifies and restricts the general idea of going to 
the particular going of some persons, more than two, and 
spoken of by themselves; therefore it is accented. But 
when certain terminations became weakened, e. g. mi from 
ma, they were unable longer to bear the accent ; which then 
fell back either on the radical syllable and strengthened it, 
as Smiy or on some additional modifying element, if such 
existed, as the reduplicated syUable in ddddmi (plur. 1, 
dadmds), or a formative suffix as nu : thus from chi, chi-nd' 
mi, but plural chirnii-mAs (compare Sei/e-vv-fu, BecK-vv-fMev). 
Here, however, the Greek is not in accordance with the 
Sanskrit, for SlSofiev and tfjtep throw their accent back in 
accordance with the common Greek rule : though in many 
minute respects the accentuation is the same in the two lan- 
guages. It is of course possible that here also it was origi- 
nally the same, and that in course of time as the reason 
of the variety became forgotten, the distinction in accent 
passed also out of use". Such an explanation is very possi- 

1 See his Kurze Sanskrit Grammatik, §S 168, 164. 

* The accent is stiU found on the last syllable in ^Mfiiy and ifffjJvf but 
these two verbs are again discordant with the Sanskrit in having el/d and 
^Tifti ; even though the latter has the radical vowel increased in the singular. 
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ble and quite in accordance with analogy : but it cannot be 
proved. 

Not one-tenth however of the Sanskrit verbs belong to 
the second conjugation, which distinguishes the strong and 
weak forms. The first class of the first conjugation which 
alone comprises more than half of the verbs in the language — 
probably however the latest in time, like the Greek verbs in 
CO — agrees with the Greek in raising the vowel (of i or w, but 
not a) one step to form the present stem. Thus from hudh 
we have bodh-d-mi, by the side of wvOy irevffoficu. The first 
and second increase are found in the formation of the San- 
skrit perfect, without regard to the conjugations, in accord- 
ance with special rules which may be found in any Sanskrit 
grammar : thus the perfect of bvdh is bubodha, where there 
is no further increase from the present stem bodh; compare 
the Greek <l)vy, <f)evy<iD, ir€<l>€vya : but verbs ending in vowels 
generally exhibit the full scale : thus dru, " to run," present 
drav-d-mi (for drchd-mi, by a regular euphonic law), perfect 
dvrdrdv-a (for du-drdu-a). Further illustrations firom San- 
skrit would be out of place here. I have thought it neces- 
sary to say so much, because the extent to which the princi- 
pal vowel-change pervades the whole system of language is 
more fully seen in the Sanskrit than in any other of the 
sisters ; because when Sanskrit was at its fullest develop- 
ment, that principle remained living and productive in all 
the base-formations; whilst in other languages its regular 
action can with difficulty be traced except in the formation 
of verbal bases; in some langiiages, as the Latin, scarcely 
there. 
l^'^^ The substitutes in Gothic for the different steps of the 
Gothic: vowel-scales may be interesting to students of English. We 
find in the I scale t, et, at, in the TJ scale u, iu, au. The 
reason of this variation is that the Gothic has no a to 
employ in the second step; and therefore substitutes e and i 
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for d in the first steps. Thus, from «%, " io climb,** Indo- 
European STIGH, Greek o-rt;)^ (whence trreixcot (ttolxos:), we 
have present steiga, "I climb," perfect staig, "I clomb;" 
from bug, "to bend/* Indo-European BHUG, ''to bend" 
(Greek ^17, and Latin fug, "to fly," i.e. to bend out of the 
original course: compare the Greek TpoTrfj in the same 
sense, and Tp&ircuov^), we, have Muga, "I bend," and haug,^ 
" I bent." In the A-scale 1;he Gothic (like the Greek, as we 
shall see below) distingniahes the first from the second step 
by employing ^ for the first — the O. H. G. keeps d — and 
6 for the second; thus lat (German Za5«en = " to let"), leta, 
lai'lSt, 

Lithuanian, which possesses e besides a as a radical vowel and in 
in the A-scale, has a for the first step and 6 for the second, anion- " 
like the Teutonic family. In the I-scale it has ei or e, the 
last a modification -ef e produced by sounding a immediately 
after it, and consequently always long (see Schleicher, Covip. 
p. 135, or his Lithuanian grammar, where the excessively 
difficult and numerous vowel-sounds aie fully explained). 
The second step is at, like the Gothic. In the u-scale we 
find first au or il, which is a long with the same parasitic 
a as above, second au. Au and du resemble the Sanskrit in 
becoming before vowels av and ov (Sanskrit dv) respectively. 

It is not necessary to go further into the different lan- 
guages to establish the principle. Sufficient examples have 
been given from the most important (except the Greek and 
Latin) to shew that the power of intensifying ideas in this 
way is as old as Indo-European times; and we may now 
pass to a fuller consideration of the j)rinoiple among the 
Greeks and Italians^ 

In the A-class an obvious difficulty occurs. How is it m Greeh 
possible to distinguish the two steps when a + a becomes a, (j) the 
and a + d has no further symbol to represent it? xhe"***^"'^* 
•1 Gp. el p. 172. 
p. L. ^ 
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Difiaaty effects of this diflSculty in the Latin ¥riil be obvious when 
ffui^ng we look at the irregularity of the cases where the H has 
^'*^ been intensified Thus we have deer from the root ofc, 
which is short in Scies, &c.; but mSu^er is still short from mak, 
mdciesj the causal of the same root mdcero is long, but 
l&cero, similarly formed, is short: perhaps in the case of 
macero, the formation of which is denominative rather than 
causal, the a has been lengthened on the analogy of causals 
like pldc-are from plac-ere, which is formed quite regularly 
on the Sanskrit, and probably Indo-European principle. 
SSgax stands by sdgus, pSc-iscor by pdcs (pax,pdci-8). From 
these and other examples which could be given it would be 
impossible to lay down any rule for Latin use in this scale 
when the a has been retained and not weakened to «. If 
we turn to Greek we shall find more clearness. Thus we 
have from the root oS (Indo-European and Sanskrit SVAD, 
compare Latin 8ua{d)v{s), aSeti/, edSa; from \atc, 7<m/C€lv, 
TieTidxa; from \a0, eXdOov, XeKdda, in the older (Doric) form 
and in Doric perfects generally. Thus we see the a restricted 
<: / regularly to the perfect; the presents being otherwise 

^ / strengthened (bvhdvta, Xda/UD, Xavdavay, &c.). The long a, 

which sometimes appears in the present of these verbs, e.g. 
Kparfy tcpd^ft), KCKpdya, is phonetic, not dynamic; Kpa^(o = 
tcpdrf-y-to. The Ionic 17, the weakened form of a, is similarly 
used as the rule for the perfect, not the present; for cases 
like TTTTyaao) can generally be explained Uke tcpa^a>: that is, 
?rn;<ro-G) = 7rTa^-y-G); compare the compound aor. KarhrTa- 
teov. There are however exceptions to this rule; thus we 
find ir/fy-vt^'fii, perf iriinjya, where there is no vowel differ- 
ence: in other cases, e.g. pijypv/u, where 17 is found in the 
present, we have a further increase in the perfect, as epptoycL, 
On the whole then it seems allowable to regard a and its 
dialectic equivalent 17 as occupying the highest step in the 
o-scale. 
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Then how did they represent the first step and keep it Different 
distinct from the second ? Sometimes, as we have seen, by din^ 
strengthening the verbal stem in diiFerent ways; either byS^^^ 
reduplication, as wmz/At for a-i-ard-fiiy or by nasalisation, as in Oreek; 
)i(v)8'aP'a>, or by suffixes, as in \d(Kya'Ka}, aTr-r©, ^atW for 
^p-ya, arf-w-fJUj &c. But very frequently they employed «»pec«i//?/ 
a vowel-variation ready to hand, one originally phonetic ,»^To/<^ 
only, but capable of being applied to distinguish diflferent ^^^*^ ^x 
shades of meaning*; that division of the a sound, so often A into a, 
mentioned, into a, €, o, which will be fully described as soon 
as we come to phonetic change. Now o is a heavier sound 
than 6; so that while € is employed for the present stem, the 
greater intensity of idea implied in the completed action 
can be expressed by 0; as e.g. m ^ip6a>, TreiropOa; (rrpi^, 
earpoffM, &c. But this more frequently is the mechanism 
employed in the formation of nominal bases. Thus by 
irepO-o) we have iropB-o in TrToXiTropOo^; by <rTp€^«», oTpotf)^, 
and <rrp6(f>'0'<;; by Ij^-o), 0^-0-9, and o^-^, and innumerable 
others*. Indeed this may fairly be called the most important 
of all the methods of forming nouns in the language. 

^ This faculty of language may be well illustrated from Prof. Cnrtiiis, 
note 21 on page 81 of his Essay on Comp, Philology and CUusical Scholar- 
ship. He there says (EngL trans.): "The distinction between kx^/uBa and 
ix^luBop was snrely at first pnrely phonic, bnt it subsequently got to be 
employed to separate the plural from the dual. And the Sanskrit termination 
of the first person dual vahe is most likely but a variation of the Ist pi mah&; 
and scarcely any one would maintain that in the v there is reaUy a significant 
mark of the dual relation (cf. vayam, plur. = '*we"). Thus too I consider 
TtMot as a by form of xdSot, one which the phonic tendency alone has 
brought forward. There was never any difference between, e. g, pivOos and 
fioBott although a more refined feeling of the language introduced one 
between irMot and TdBos. This is in some degree also the case with the 
German ** Ablaut/' [i.e. the change of a vowel to another vowel of a different 
class according to certain laws], more especially in its application to the 
formation of words. It can be shewn that the change of t, a, and u, in the 
verb trinken was there before, and that it arose from veiy different reasons 
than the difference in the meaning of Trank and Trunk," 

* See the full list in Leo Meyer, Vergleicliende Orammatik, i. 110, *c. 

8—2 
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A slight difficulty arises here from the fact that the 
ascent from e to o is not always (indeed not generally) the 
entire process in the verb-formations on this method. Be- 
sides the perfect stem in o and the present stem in € we 
commonly find another stem in a: thus by T€Tpo<f>a and 
rpiifxiy we have erpoffyop ; by €aTpo<f>a and arpi^xa, iarpa-' 
if>fjv. Now this stem, as expressing the simple momentary 
action, ought undoubtedly to be expressed by the weakest 
vowel; and so we find it in the other vowel- scales ; e.g. from 
XiTr we have e-XiTr-ov, Xeiir-ooy XeXoiTr-o* Clearly we have 
this relation ; as rerpoifM is to XiXoiTra, so is TpeiJHo to XetTTw, 
and €Tp€uf)ov to ekiTrov, But A is undoubtedly a heavier 
vowed than E'; and therefore we seem in this particular 
case to have a weakening and not a strengthening in the 
first step of the scale, though the second step is an increase 
of sound above the first It may be that the " Sprachgefiihl" 
.of the Greek was here for once at fault; and that the three 
separate forms being all to hand were taken on a false 
analogy, in order to gain that distinctness which, as we have 
seen before, the Greeks prized above all other people*. 

J^-acesof The Latin is not without traces of the same change. 

meiJwd in Though few and far between, compared with the abundance 
of the Greek, they are sufficient to stew that it inherited 
the same method as tlie sister language, tliough not the same 
power of developing it. Thus we find among the verbs the 
increase from ^to ^, in mdneOy the causal (compare Sanskrit 
andn-ayd-mi) by me-min-i (weaikened from me-vi^-t)y meii- 

'1 I have suggested however above, in explanation oi a similar difficolty, 
Hiat the Greek ti may have been the weakest of the tiiree snbstitates for 
original A. 

' This difficulty is ignored by Schleicher in his Compendium, p. 62, 
where, in treating of the diffezent intensifications of a, he makes c to o one of 
the first steps. To me it appears certainly a second step in the verbs men- 
tioned above; and in nonns 6x9% stands to ^u jnstas ffTcixoi (second step) 
is to ercixu (<rrtx) ft^d cvovii^ to (nrciJ5« (<nrv5). 
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{ti)8. If man-e-o belong (as has been ab-eady suggested) to 
the same root we have here an example, I believe the only 
one in Latin, of the triple form in actual use, but with the 
distinction practically forgotten. Just like moneo is noceOy 
the causal of jiSc (in nex, n^is), Indo-European NAK. Pass- 
ing to nouns we have tdg-a from t^g; prSc-us, "a wooer," 
hy prifc-ari; sdc-ius by s^q-ui and ad-sec-la, and others \ 

We have seen above that rj has gained a place in several Advantage 
present stems, sometimes on phonetic grounds, in other cases /erent aym- 
perhaps by analogy. This gave the Greeks an advantage ^ng^voweU 

which they were not slow to use. Since ct) : 17 :: o : 6, an- »'" '^ 

. . Greek, 

other method of ascent in the a scale was gained thereby. 

Thus from the root (F)PAr, present pi^y-vv-fii, they formed 

the perfect eppcoya — in exact analogy, as has been already 

observed, with the Gothic lat, leta, laildt. This g) makes its 

way also into noun-forms; thus from tttok (ttt^o-o-cd) we 

get iTToiK-f; " the hare," (the by-form Trrdaao} is perhaps a 

denominative verb formed from it) : so also dpa>y-6^ stands by 

aprf^cDy "to help," (root PAK): and it occurs regularly in 

reduplicated nouns, as drf-ayy-o-f; and dy-ayy-^, dK-taK-r], and 

(perhaps formed on analogy with these) even eS-coS-^ from 

the base £A. 

Short e is raised to long e, in Greek rarely, as iii-firfK-a Qwonrito- 
(/i€\ft)), and in such cases as rl-ffrj-fjLi by the side of Ti-Oe-fiev : 
but more commonly in Latin, where we find sed-es {a^eo), 
teg-ula (tig-o), lex {leg-is), and col-teg-a by l^g-o; and among 
verbs ed-i (^d-o). 

Similarly short is lengthened, again in Greek more 
rarely than in Latin : oB-(oBa is lengthened from OA; ard- 
fjLv\o<; stands by crofMi : and the BiBcofic class of verbs corre- 
sponds to the TidrjfjLt class. In Latin vox {voc-is) stands to 
vdC'O in the same relation as ie.r to lego: persona is an in- 
crease of sound upon son-u-s, and sop-i-o above sop-or. In 
1 Sec Schleicher, p. 87. 
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these two last cases the o comes from original u : the Indo- 
European roots are SVAN and SVAP respectively, but this 
does not aflfect the principle of the increase of the o. As 
a general rule it would seem that the Latin language pre- 
ferred the simpler expedient of a merely quantitative increase 
of sound {a to a, i to e, d to o): while the subtler genius of 
the Greek chose rather a qualitative strengthening, like that 
of 6 to o. 
(ii) The We may now pass to the I-scale, which may claim the 

merit of being the most perfect and least corrupted exponent 
of the scheme, both in Greek and Latin. Thus in Greek we 
have the already often quoted AIII, whence iXiirop, Xeiirm, 
\iXjoi7ra; and nouns formed at each of the steps, \ety^i<;, 
(at least in compounds,) for original Xeiir-ri-^ and Xoi7r'6<:: 
ni8, hriOov and irtOavi^^ irelOm the verb, the noun irevdoi 
and TreZtr*-? (in compounds like Treio-i^poro^ applied to 
the sceptre, iEsch. Choeph. 362), whroiOa, but no noun of 
the second step; Very frequently we do not find all the 
three stages exhibited in the verb; but there is generally 
some noun to supply the missing link. Thus from 2TIX 
we have ecm-xpy rarely, but <rrlx^ (nom. plural); <rr€/;^a) 
commonly, but no perfect in ot: we have however the noun 
arolxo^i to shew that the principle of the change was con- 
sciously held by the language, even when not fully em- 
ployed. So from FIK " to look," or "seem," we find such 
forms as ifucrov, the dual third person in Odyssey IX. 27 ; 
no present feiKco in use, but eUdp, "a semblance,'' or "image:' 
and the second stage is evidenced by eotxa for feFoi/ca. 
Similarly from I " to go," we have tfi€v, elfu, and 0I/A09, " a 
way." KI "to lie," is imrepresented in the simplest form, 
which is found in the Latin quies, but the first step is seen 
in the so-called perfect, but really present tense xetfuu, 
and the second in koItt) and KoifidoD, Good Latin examples 
are hard to find; indeed there is probably no verb which 
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exhibits all the stages, for the Latin verb had no form to 
denote the completed action, and expressed the perfect 
merely by reduplicating the simple base of the momentary 
action; often in later times by the suffixes -vi and -«i for 
fui and m, the perfects of FJJ and ES respectively. It is 
to the nouns that we must look for traces of the second 
step, disguised of course by the Latin peculiarity of pro- 
nunciation, which changed oi into 06, and that sometimes 
into w. Thus FID produces /fcfe«, feiduB (in classical Latin 
fldus), and feido {fldo), foidus {foedua). We have the first 
step in deico (dico) from DIK\ from I, which is short in 
iter, comes eire {ire, "to go") : and we find in inscriptions also 
forms like veivos (mviLs), deivoa (divus)^ veicos (vlctis), which 
is formed from the same root as ¥oUo<; ; but while the Latin 
raises the radical t one step, the Greek jumps to the second. 
The second stage is seen in moenera (from nwinera), which 
again passed into munera: and we find in inscriptions* 
such forms as oinoSy coiravit, oitile, which appear in classical 
Latin as unus, curavit, and utile. In none of these cases, it 
is true, can we point to the radical vowel occurring in any 
Latin word, or indeed to the first steps ei in each case. Yet 
the analogy of fdea, fidics and foedus, — coupled with the 
fact that the corruption in the Latin vowels is of such 
old date, that we cannot well expect many perfect examples 
of the principle, which yet the Italians must have once 
possessed in common with the Greeks, — ^may justify us in 
regarding them as isolated instances of vowel intensification. 

There are some curious instances where ai is found as Occurrence 
an increase of i, by the side of ei and oi. These, as has %^J^d 
been noticed by both Leo Meyer and Schleicher, are gene-/'^'^*^^** 
rally cases where the radical form had early fallen into 
disuse ; and the intensified form was therefore used without 
any sense of its relation to the original root, a root which 
* See CorBsen, Aitssprache^ 1. 194. 
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must have ceased to occur at an early period of the Graeco- 
Italian history, before the application of ei and oi to denote 
the first and second steps respectively had become the 
established rule. Thus we deduce an Indo-European root 
IDH, "to kindle," from the Sanskrit tiwiA, with the same 
sense (past part, iddha, that is idh + to, in accordance with a 
euphonic law of the language). Now no word is found in 
either Greek or Latin which contains this root in its simple 
form ; but several which contain it raised a step, that is to 
€U0 in. Greek and aed in Latin. Such are aX&cOj ciBo^ and 
aldrjp\ aed-es^ aestus and aes-tas; in the last two d has 
passed into 8 before t by the ordinary Latin rula We 
must suppose therefore that at some very early period 
of the Graeco-Italian nationality the root idh was raised 
to aidh, from which came the above-mentioned words; 
that the simple form of the root then was lost, so en- 
tirely that no tenses formed from it occur under the verb 
aXffo), of which only the present and imperfect, that is the 
present and past of the proti-acted-action are found. The 
principle of the intensification is lost; the formal result 
alone remains. The increase of sound may be even older 
than the Graeco-Italian period, for we find from the same 
root (which however is very barren except in Greek and 
Latin) the Sanskrit noun edhas "fire- wood," and the O.BLG. 
eity "fire"*: in that case the root idh may have been lost 
immediately after the first sepamtion of the Eastern and 
Western nations. 

The Latin has some examples to shew where the original 

» Was aedes "the place of a fire," taken by the Latins alone to denote a 
house, because of the fires necessary to counteract the malaria of the plains 
of Latium ? Or was it originally, as in classical times, a temple, from the 
nse of fire in sacrifice ? Then it would pass to the general signification of 
**a building,'* and the plural '*the buildings ** be used for the more extensive 
family house, like So/aoc in the Greek. 
* Curtius, Gr. Et. p. 225. 
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and the intensified base are both preserved. Such are mis-er 
and maes'tus: perhaps also imitor and aem-ulus: a similar 
process of formation is claimed for Scaevus {(tkcuc^), laevua 
(\ai6<;)y and caecti8\ Whether auov, aevum, are formed by 
the same method from I "to go" with suffix -van, seems to 
me doubtful. A large list of these examples is given by 
Corssen in the second edition of his Aussprache^ &c. 

Perfect examples of intensification in the u-scale are (iii) T7<« 
more difficult to find, even in Greek. We have from EAT© **^ ^' 
rjXvdop, i\€v{0)<TOfiai and etki^Xovda, where both steps occur. 
We have from <I>Tr, €<f>vyov and ^evyw, but the perfect is 
only 7r€<f>€irfa ; nor does the higher form seem to occur in 
any noun. So also from ST was formed aevo), and from 
XT, xei/o), where the v however passed into the digamma^ 
which was lost in common Greek, and ;^6&> remained. 
Similarly from BT is fco). From PT and llNT we have 
beside pico and Tri/eo), ^evfui and irvevfia as first steps, then 
pori (for pofri that is f>ov + r)), irvor) (irvofi], irvov-\'rj) for 
second steps: similarly ^oavov from HT. The two steps 
are found without any radical form occurring in airevhfOy 
(TirovSij: it is probable however from the identity of meaning 
that the simple form is found in the Latin stud-ium, and 
there are examples of the transition from t to tt. So also 
we find aKokovdo<; beside k€\€v6o<;, where the simple form 
is very unceilain*. 

In classical Latin all distinction between the two steps is 
lost, because both eu and ou passed into u. Corssen however* 
has recovered from inscriptions old proper names, such as 
Teuriaciy Leucesie (apparently from LUK, whence Xevxo^), 
and the Greeks transliterated Lucius into Aci/^io?, which how- 

* See Schleicher, p. 91. 

• See Schleicher, note to p. 68 (from which the above examples are 
taken); and Benfcy, Or, Wurz, Lexicon^ ii. 319. 

' Atuitp. I. 176. 
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ever may be only on analogy. Ou is found more frequently 
in the inscriptions, as LoucinOj Loucania, ious (for itis, iuris), 
toudex, &c. For duco we find douco, where we should rather 
have expected detico as the first step: perhaps ou superseded 
in this and other plaoes an original eu, by the assimilating 
force of the u upon the e\ In rU/us by the side of ruber, and 
nubo by pro-nUb^, we see an increase; but which step 
cannot certainly be fixed. 
U intensi- Just as in the i-scale we found an archaic increase to cU, 
so also we find au in the u-scale, but still more rarely: an 
instance is seen in av^ava and augeo, the simplest form of 
which, UG, is preserved in vy-trii^ and Sanskrit ug-ra, 
''powerful" The sense "to increase" was probably the 
original one*; but while the simpler form in Greek and Latin 
was restricted to bodily growth and health, the strengthened 
form retained the wider sense, and the connection betwen 
the two was lost Navia^ raw, may come firom a root nu 
(Schleicher) or snu (Curtius) ; the original s however must 
have been lost in all the languages. Lastly the Latin 
Aurora was originally Aus-osa, a strengthened form from 
US, **to bum," already mentioned. 

1 Schleicher, p. 93. « Gr, Et. p. 171. 



LECTURE VI. 



VOWEL-CHANGE, 



We have now cleaxed the way for the discussion of the na- Phonetic 
ture and extent of phonetic vaiiation in Greek and Latin. \o^^ ^ 
Let me repeat what I said in my first lecture, that by pho- ^"^T 
netic change I mean such change of sound as was originally ticulatUm, 
caused purely by the desire for easier articulation, and was ^^^^^ JwX 
not intended to denote any modification of idea, though the <^**^**^- 
new forms may in some few cases have been afterwards so 
employed. Two different sets of phenomena resulted from 
this striving for ease of sound. Either a new sound was sub- 
stituted for the old more difficult sound; in which case we 
have the result of Weak Articulation: or in consequence of a 
lazy, perhaps sometimes drawling pronunciation, an entirely 
new soimd became heard in connection with an old one — a 
sound to which I have already applied the expressive term 
of Prof. Curtius, "parasitic;" such cases will be considered 
separately imder the head of Indistinct Articulation. 

Again, Weak Articulation may be viewed under four dif- WeakAr- 
ferent aspects. Li all the tendency is the same; but the re- ^f^Jy^ 

suits are different from the modifying effect of neighbouring <^^crtd 

/ ^ o o uita^t* four, 

sounds in certain cases. Sometimes there seems to be no heads. 
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I. SubtiUu- such cause; here we have cases of pure weakening — ^the sub- 
stitution of a weaker for a stronger sound; for no reason that 
we can see but the inability of the people to pronounce the 
old one, as in the case of the Greek spirants. Such weaken- 
ings are generally very old : the sound thus affected is found 
in a weakened form throughout the whole language, not 
merely in dialects of it Sometimes on the other hand we find 
thoroughly capricious affections of particular sounds which 
generally remain unaffected, as for example when a in Greek 
is weakened to i — a rare change but not peculiar to any one 
dialect — or to u, which is almost confined to Aeolic. But nei- 
ther in the regular, nor yet in these last irregular "sporadic" 
changes (I adopt another term of Prof. Curtius) is there any 
visible effect produced by adjoining sounds : and this class of 
changes, the motive for which lies in the sound itself, will be 
considered first under the head of Substitution. 

7. Lots. When this substitution has gone to the utmost length 

and the sound has perished altogether; or where there has 
been no substitution, but a too difficult combination of soimds 
has been accidentally produced and one consequently has 
fallen out; or where a particular sound was either difficult, 
or disagreeable to the feeling of the language, to produce at 
the end of a word — the part which is always more exposed to 
phonetic influences than any other: under these circum- 
stances we have our second head — Loss, 

So far the tendency of the change has been all in one 
direction. We have had not only an easier sound produced 
by it, but also a weaker sound. The course of phonetic de- 
gradation has been down the list of sounds arranged in order 
of strength : and though the scale may vary in particular de- 
tails for different languages — for example the vowel-scale is 
not quite the same in Greek and in Latin — ^yet it remains 
constant for each language. We no\r come to a different 
cause of change — the influence of neighbouring sounds. 
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Here the operation of the main principle is no longer uni- 
form. It is true that the change always produces an easier 
sound : but it is a matter of indifierence whether that easier 
sound is brought about by weakening a strong to correspond 
with an adjacent weak letter, as Boy-fui from Sok, iroaal from 
TToB-ai, or by strengthening a weak sound for a similar reason, 
as 7^K'To<; from X€7, Terra- p€<; from TeT-Fa-/)€9. The change 
indeed is almost always from a stronger to 'a weaker letter, 
except in cases of inflection or formation, such as XekeK-rcu or 
\€/c-T09: and in these it is clear that the importance of keep- 
ing the suffix uncorrupted was felt (both in Greek and Latin) 
to outweigh all other considerations; and therefore Xey-To^ 
did not become X€78o9, as might have been expected. But 
in all such apparent exceptions the great principle of pho- 
netic change was kept in the spirit, though not in the letter. 
The^e variations are, as a rule, later than those mentioned 
under the first two heads: they are often historically traceable. 
They are also not so mniversal; not so essential a part of the 
character of the langmage as a whole. Rather they are among 
the distinguishing marke of dialects. No doubt " euphonic 
changes," as they are called in grammars, such as iirffia and 
T^tcriy;, frdctus and segmentwm (root SEC) are found univer- 
sally enough. But where the principle has acted to its fullest 
extent; where two sounds have not merdy drawn nearer to 
each other, but have become identical, we commonly find its 
action limited to one or two dialects. Thus rerrape^ or ria- 
aape^ is Attic, but reropes is Doric, and iriavpe^ Aeolic: fcrivuci) 
is Aeolic for KTev-yco, but is not found in any other dialect. In 
all such cases we have to do merely with a growing tendency, 
spreading indeed more and more over the whole language, but 
acting most irregularly, attacking a combination of sounds in 
one word but leaving it in another, even in the mouth of the 
same speaker; yet still acting more frequently in one district 
than another, and so .tending to produce a "dialect" — the 
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title we give to the result of a bundle of tendencies often 
contradictory, and rarely fully developed, which is yet suffi- 
ciently distinct from other results similarly produced to re- 
quire a separate name*. 

3. Assimi' Neighbouring sounds then affect each other, and thus 
(aiwn, modify the action of our principle of phonetic change. They 

do this in two distinct ways. First, when two dissimilar 
sounds meet, and it is difficult to pronounce both clearly, 
one assimilates the other — more or less perfectly — to itself; 
and so we get our third head — AssimilcUion, 

4. Lissimi' Secondly, when two similar sounds occur close together, 

and where a considerable effort is required to place the or- 
gans of speech twice consecutively in the same or a similar 
position, the opposite result to the last is produced; — ^which 
gives us our fourth head — Dissimilation. 

I shall consider the operation of these four tendencies on 
Gi-eek and Latin together. I do so partly because the rela- 
tive strength and weakness of the two languages will be seen 
better in this way than if I treated them separately. But 
my principal reason is this; I hope in this way to make more 

1 Prot Ernst Curtius in his History of Greece (Vol. i. p. 27, Eng. trans.) 
Bays that Aeolio is not a dialect like the Doric and Ionic, on the groond that 
it varies in the different regions in which it is found, and has no aniyersaUy 
prevalent type. I do not understand this distinction. Do the Aeolio of 
Asia and the Aeolio of Boeotia differ more than the Doric of Crete and the 
Doric of Syracuse ? No doubt if we regard a dialect as the result of homo- 
geneous tendencies, we shall find many things contradictory in the Aeolio, 
which cannot be reduced to any "fixed law of sounds." But this is true 
of every dialect. Every dialect is sometimes strong, sometimes weak, even 
in the same class of formations, in consequence of the incomplete action of 
the tendencies which produced it. If these tendencies had been fully de- 
veloped, it would have been no more a dialect, but a distinct language. In 
truth instead of restricting the Greek dialects to two, it would be wiser 
to extend their number. Doric includes at least two veiy marked varieties, 
Aeolio three : of these the Doric of Sparta differs not very much horn the 
Aeolic of Boeotia: so that it would not be unscientific to speak of five 
distinct dialects, without taking into account the varieties of the Ionic. 
At any rate Aeolic has as good a claim to be a generic title as Doric. 
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evident the reason of the changes which I have to enume- 
rate; to throw some light on the general principles of lan- 
guage, not merely give a list of the changes found in two. 
For these principles ai'e universal principles: they act on 
every language, not least upon our own : and they will be 
best understood by observing their action in as wide a field 
as possible. I shall be obliged indeed to consider vowel- 
change and consonantal change separately, each under the 
four forms I have mentioned, because the attempt to com- 
bine them would practically create confusion. 

The following are the general results to which our inves- 
tigation will lead us with respect to Greek and Latin. We 
shall find the first tendency — that which leads to substitu- 
tion — is felt very considerably in both languages; that it 
aflfects the Latin vowels much more than those of the Greek; 
the consonants about equally; but not quite the same conso- 
nants in the two languages. The second is rarely felt in Greek 
whether among vowels or consonants, and is always more or 
less reducible to rule: whereas it is constant and highly ir- 
regular in its operation on the Latin. The third and fourth 
are utterly powerless over the strong Greek vowel-system: 
whilst they affect the Latin vowels more* than those of any 
other Indo-European language: on the other hand the Greek 
consonants have suffered more from Assimilation than the 
Latin. 

As my object is to describe the different forms wvlAqt LaJer—not 
which the simpler material of the Indo-European language pcan—ia- 
appears in Greek and Latin, it does not enter into my plan ^^^^^ 
to rive any detailed history of the new sounds or symbols ^^'» ^^• 
which those languages severally produced, except m so far 
as they were developed out of the older forms. Such deve- 
lopment was the origin of the only variation in th« vowel 
system of the Greek and Latin, the presence of the sounds 
e and 0, which we shall presently see were known even before 
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the Graeco-Italian period. In historical times, as is well 
known, the Greek alphabet was enriched by the symbols r) 
and ft), or rather r) at least was employed in a new way: 
this mechanism for the expression of a distinction of sound, 
which they of course possessed equally with the Greeks, was 
never attained to by the Italiana Of the new Greek conso- 
nants, three — f, '^, ^ — are only arbitrary and more conve- 
nient expressions for the combinations ks, ps, sp. Two more 
— ^, and the spiritus asper, (if that be a real letter; I do 
not intend to enter into that fearful controversy) — will appear 
to have arisen from phonetic causes. Lastly, comes the 
almost obsolete Koppa: of which I shall speak together with 
the Latin Q in a future lecture. The Italian produced fewer 
new consonants. Three are phonetic in their origin, and will 
be described hereafter—/, h, and the old Latin z, equivalent 
to a soft s, which is only found in very early Latin, and in the 
Oscan. The symbol x, as its position in the alphabet shews, 
must have been borrowed from the Greek atva period later 
than the time when the symbols of the whole Greek alphabet 
were introduced into Rome from Cumae, but before it was 
superseded in Greece by the symbol f , as there is no reason 
to believe that x ever denoted anything at Rome but cs. 
The history of the symbols c and q will be given hereafter. 
Lastly, the letters y and z (=-^, that is dz) were borrowed 
at a late period of the republic from the Greek, as has been 
already described (see note to Lecture I.). The Greek cha- 
racters — not of course the sounds — were derived, as is well 
known, from the Phoenician : and at a later, but far distant 
pre-historic period, were passed on to the Romans in the 
modified form under which they occurred among the Greeks 
of South West Italy and Sicily \ 
ProHunda- It seems almost superfluous to add that for etymological 
tow^^ purposes it is essential to give to the Graeco-ltaUan vowels 
* See Moromoer, UnteritalUchjH DialekU, Table 1. 
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the sounds which they have always had in other Indo- 
European countries than England: that a (short and long) 
should be sounded as in man and far; as in Tnen and 
mcme; % as in bin and been; as in on and own; i^ as in put 
and boot The Greek upsilon, as we shall see, is an excep- 
tion to this rule« Our unfortunate English pronunciation 
of the vowels makes scientific etymology doubly difficult to 
us. It not only obscures real relationships but suggests 
false ones. 

I shall take the four heads of vowel-change in a slightly 
different order from that given above, as follows: Substitu- 
tion, Assimilation, Dissimilation, Loss. This will be found 
most convenient for the Latin. 



I. Substitution. 

L L Splitting of the A-sownd. 

I shall commence with the most universal and most i. ii.=a»e, 
important change, that of Indo-European A into i(, ^ S^' 
in Qraeco- Italian, and a into a, e, o. It seems needless 
to prove that this change must have been originally 
phonetic. There is no reason to believe that it was any- 
thing else. Short e and are not raised powers of any of 
the simple vowels; and a, with which they are certainly 
connected, is heavier than either of them, the order in 
respect of weight being a, 0, e; which is preserved in the 
conservative Latin. In Greek indeed, as I have mentioned 
above, the three vowels seem to be used in the A-scale, 
a being the radical ; and e and o the first and second steps 
respectively; and I have suggested, what is quite possible, 
that in Greek the a may have been allowed to sink to a dull 
indistinct sound, like the Sanskrit a, and also the English in 
very many words, e.g. the final a in alixir. That is heavier 
than e is best seen by comparing the same formations in 
p.L. 9 
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Sanskrit and in Greek; thus jajanas 7^701^0^ where the short 
a of the Sanskrit is equivalent to e, and long a to o; simi- 
larly IMhrSmi^ i^^t ^^^ bhara » ^po^. 

It was to be expected d priori that the strongest and by 
&r the commonest vowel of the original speech would be 
more corrupted in use than any other. Instances of its 
variation are common enough within our own island. The 
full sound of the a is more commonly retained in Scotland, 
whilst in England it has been thinned down to the e-sound, 
though spelt generally as a, and sometimes changed to o ; 
in which case the Scotch firequently shews the e-sound, spelt 
as oe or at. Thus the original na is stiU found in Scotland, 
but it 18 more commonly nae (e-sound) ; whilst as in England 
we have the same sound, nay, beside no. Scotch atod is Eng- 
lish away. Twd is two, enaw is snow; but haitk (e-sound 
again) is holh, laith is loth, gae \& go. Jjcl none of these 
changes is there anything dynamic: they are purely phonetic 
variations. 
Fmmd These instances would shew that this variation was not 

Europe, confined to the Graeco-Italian. It extended over all the 
European peoples; no doubt very gradually. I have already 
said it is not fouud in Sanskrit, which has no S or S, and its 
6, o are equivalents of ai, au. It has therefore been inferred 
that the tendency was not felt till after the separation of 
the East from the West*. This seems at variance with 
the statement which I made in my second Lecture, that 
the North European families parted off from the Eastern, 
before the nations of Southern Europe had left them; since 
this change is certainly found in members of the Teutonic 
and Sclavonic groups. How is this difficulty to be solved ? 
Was there some connection again formed between the Ger- 
mans and the Greeks after their first parting? Nothing would 
seem more improbable. Was this vowel-change the result 

1 By Cnrtias, Gf. Eu p. 86. 
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of independent phonetic action in the separated peoples? 
This again is hard to beKeve, when we see the simple words 
and roots which exhibit the same variation. I think we 
must conclude that the tendency to this change existed even 
before the first separation. We can well imagine that there 
may even then have been dialectical differences, distinguish- 
ing to some extent the £Etthers of the future nations. The 
causes producing these differences need not have acted uni- 
formly: while the ancestors of the Hindus and Greeks 
agreed in most points, the ancestors of the Greeks and the 
Germans may have agreed in one. This partial action 
would be quite in accordance with what I have said above 
about the formation of dialects within the Greek. 

The weakening from aio e clearly was the first in time. Hisumf <if 
It has spread more widely than that from a to over ^QfnmAtoe. 
Western languages, and is also more prevalent in particular 
languages. Thus (to borrow one or two examples from 
Curtius) we find that from Indo-European dakan, " ten," 
have come Greek Bhca, Latin decem, O.H.G. zehcm, Gothic 
tcdhtm (modified from tihun by a phonetic law of the lan- 
guage by which i and u become ai and au before r and h), 
Sclavonic deseti: also from sad, "to sit," Greek IS09, Latin 
sedes, Gothic sita, Lithuanian secknt. It will b^ observed 
that the Sclavo-Lithuanian agrees with the Greek and Latin: 
in the Teutonic family while the Old High German has e 
the Gothic has i. This i is said to be weakened from e, as 
also u from 0^; but it is strange that the middle step should 
have passed away without a trace of it being left, for there 
are no ^ or ^ in Gothia May we infer that this tendency 
was not fully developed within the Teutonic race till Goths 
were distinct from Germans, after which time each people 
carried out the change in its own way? At all events the 

^ Cnrtins, (?r. Et, p. 85. 

9—2 
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use of % aad u in Gothic is very parallel to that of e and 6 
in Greek*. 

The tendency then to let a sink into e was clearly strong 
among the Western peoples before their separation. Traces 
of the change from a to o are much harder to find. Thus* 
fiov^ and bos are the O.H.G. chuo, Slavonic govedo. But 
whilst aktan is octo in Graeco-Italian, no vowel-change is to 
be seen in the Gbthic ahtau, or Lithuanian as^utni; ovis, 
** a sheep," is avis in Gothic and Lithuanian as much as in 
Sanskrit. This tendency had scarcely begun to act at the 
time of the separation of the Northern and Southern peo- 
ples: it was then checked in the North, while circumstances, 
which we cannot now certainly ascertain, favoured its deve-^ 
lopment among the Graeco-Italian people. We may now 
trace the progress of both changes among that people a 
little closer. 

The change firom a to 6 had passed widely over the lan- 
guage (as we should naturally have expected) before its 
division into Greek and Latin. It had seized on far the 
greater number of roots. AS had become E8\ AD, "to- 
eat," was ED\ BHAR was BHER, &c. Even the suffixes 
had in numerous cases been affected by it. Thus jxitar had 
become pater^ -tara was -tero {Se^i'Tepo-, dex-tero-), -mana 
was -menO' as in StBo-fjLevo-, rer^-fn(c)no-; though in this and 
similar words, alumnus, columnar the e fell out altogether 
after passing through intermediate t, which survives in ter- 
minus and ymina. 



^ ThnB in Greek we had beside radical TPA<&, the stemB r/>e^ and t/>o0. 
Similarly in Oothio; Indo-Eor. BANDH, **to bind,** becomes BAND, 
whence bandi, "a band" or ** bond," and bandja, ♦• a prisoner :" the present of 
the verb is binda (analogous to rpt^): and though b€mdf **I bound,** does not 
correspond to rerpoiHi, but rather to ^^0or, yet bundum, "we bound," givM 
the required analogy— t : u :: e : o. This band (singular) stands to butidum 
(plural) as oZ3a to tSfUP. 

* Curtius, Gr. Eu p. Bi, 
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Still there are mapy words which either had not been 
attacked before the separation, or in which the " feeling" of 
one or other of the languages (one would like to naturalise, for 
it is impossible to translate, the admirable German *' Sprach- 
gefiihl") preserved the older a. Thus we see nmgnua still 
retaining the old vowel, while the Greek fie^a<; has yielded ; 
compare also anguia with €;^£9, manere with ^€V€iv : on the 
other hand, the Greek is more faithful in keeping e-Xa'xy: 
by feww. It is interesting also to observe how the less culti- 
vated dialects of the same language clung to the older form. 
Thus we find the Doric Tpcuf>a) by the Attic t/>€<^(» ; iap6<i by 
Upi^, and many others. In all such cases the Attic may have 
the weaker form ; but we may well say that its weakness is 
oftentimes its strength, when we remember how it can employ 
its old and new forms to express different orders of action. 

Those roots which preserved the old a intact seem to 
have been most commonly those which contained a guttural 
This we should expect, the position of the organs being simi- 
lar in the formation of the two sounds. Thus AK, the widely 
spread root denoting " sharpness,*' never sank to either EK 
or OK with the short vowel : cJ/cu? and oci-or probably came 
through a. Compare the numerous derivatives d/ccjv, d/ca)/ci], 
wcpo^; acu8y acuo, acies, &c. Similarly AG, PAG, TAG, 
retain the a in both languages as it was in the original. 
Still we find a in many cases where this explanation is not 
applicable. Thus ambho (afi<l>w, ambo), ambhi (ap^i, amb-), 
are examples of the retention of the original vowel in Oraeco- 
Italian, while the influence of the labials m and bh has pro- 
duced vJbhdu (Sk.), uba (Zend), oba (Sclav.) ; ambhi has become 
umbi in Old Saxon, umpi in O. H. G. (modern German urn). _.. ^, 

The transition from a to is a much less accomplished /r&ma too 
£auct. That it took place in Graeco-Italian times is shewn by quentbefore 
the occurring in both languages in many certainly oldf^^^^^^ 
words: as Sf (,<;== ovis: jSoFo- = iow- ; in both of these cases i>«^*«*» 
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the is already due to the following v. Further, iieT«= ocf», 
Sofus = damtia ; o^etv is answered by odor; ipwfuu by orior. 
Still the list is not great, especially of roots : and there are 
many examples which shew how partially the tendency acted. 
Thus we have da-re by the side of itrio-vcu, asinus by opo^ 
(for 8^w)9), lavere by Xoveiv (^Xo^eiv): whilst the Greek 
presents the original form in fuiKiuci^ (Latin molKs), in 
Kopila (Latin cord-), and others. We find the Greek dialects 
wavering : thus the Aeolic in general takes the o : as in 
the Aeolic poem which comes at the end of the Theokritean 
idyUs we have ofiPoaOriv for dvcL/AvaaOrfvcu^; and in Sappho*8 
first fragment ivia occurs for dvla (1. 3)*. But in the nume- 
rals we find the Doric fueari corresponding to the Attic 
eixoci : on the other hand the vowel of Tiaaape^ is older than 
that of the Doric rerope^. And a similar wavering in the 
Attic is shewn by forms like Xicuva (for old Xeav-y a) by the 
side of Xeoinr- ; reKrawofuu (for reicrav-y o-fiai) by t€ktop-, 
Sanskrit takshan. As a general rule, however, the Doric is 
distinguished from the Attic by the a- forms : thus we have 
aT6po9, *Idp(av, &a on good inscriptions : ya for ye is univer- 
sal both in Doric and Aeolic : we abo find forms like rpaxos 
and Tpd<f>a) in Theokritus and Pindar ; but these last may be 
due to the over-subtlety of grammarians. Traces of the 
same change within the Latin may be seen in portio com- 
pared with pars; scobs (by scabere), and especially in 
proper names, as Valerius and Volesus, Fabius and Fovius, 
In these last it is impossible that the change should have 
been dynamic ; as may have been the case with scobs, &a 

Appiica- ia most commonly employed by the Greek in suffixes. 

new vowdi. Thus the original narnis becomes 1^099 and the old Latin 
agrees in presenting nottos, weakened afterwards to nouus. 
So also patar-as (genitive of patar) becomes irarep-of: ; in 

1 Theok. xux. 26. 

* For other eiamples see Ahrens, De DiaUctU OraecU, l 76. 
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Latin this termination has further passed into t : pat{e)ri8. 
In both Greek and Latin the formative suffix oa (originally 
cm) for neuter nouns sank to e9 in the oblique cases : thus ^ivo^, 
genitive 7€i/6(<r)o9 : genvs (originally genoa), generis^ for genes* 
is. The suffix as is however retained without weakening in 
many neuter nouns, as /cipa^; while in neuter adjec- 
tives it is weakened to 69 in the nominative, as aa^. The 
participial suffix ont (originally aivC) has suffered the same 
weakening in Latin but not in Greek ; compare Sk. hhararir' 
tarn with Gk. ^>kf>ovraj Lat ferentem. One relic of the 
Graeco-Italian form is to be seen in euntem, weakened from 
eontera. It will be observed that here the Greek has retained 
the a in the case-suffix ; and the rule holds geuerally that 
where a final nasal has been lost, a is kept and not weak- 
ened to o : thus we find hexa from dakan {decern), iTrra (wp- 
tem), ISet^ from a'dik'Sam{%)y the Sanskrit adiksham; com-* 
pare Latin dicebam. In the vocative, Greek and Latin agree 
in weakening the Graeco-Italian termination to 0, the 
most convenient of all vowels to end a word. Passing to 
roots we shall find that o appears but sparingly in Greek ; 
OA and OP have been mentioned above: the two lan- 
guages agree as to the vowel in Latin VOL {nolo, tu>U, 
weakened to in ueUe, &c., Greek BOA in fioT^o^/iai, Aeolic 
fi6XKofuu\ Attic fiovXofuu : and occurs very frequently in 
Latin roots, though mostly in connection with a t;, as uotth) 
(Fe/*-€-ft)), uoC'O (Gr. FEII), twl-tto ( FcX), &c., or other labial 
sound, as mor^r^ domro, Sec., from which it may be inferred 
that the Graeco-Italian vowel was commonly e, which in 
Latin was assimilated to the form 0. 

Something has been already said of the great gain which Bipedal 
the Greeks derived from this splitting of the o-sound : many ^JJj^ tow- 
examples are given in Curtius* Essay, already referred to'J 

* Theok. xxYui. 16. 

' Comp, Phil, and Clas, ScholartJUpy p. 88 et eeqq. 
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We have s^n h6w they used the three vowels to distinguish 
the three stages of action, expressed by rpa^, rp€^, Tpo<f> : 
also to distinguish different cases which all originally htwi 
but one vowel a, as -iroSa?, iroSe^, iro8i(:\ The Latin here, as 
generally, gave up all its gain, in weakening all alike to fi, 
though it then distinguished the genitive singular by further 
weakening to pedis. But perhaps it is in conjugation that 
we see best the strength and precision which the Greek has 
gained by the original weakening. It has been enabled 
thereby to employ the different vowels, for the root^ the 
suffix, and the internal modification of the root. Thus, how 
much more varied in sound, how much more expressive of 
keen perception of logical distinction, is yeyopa than the 
Sanskrit jajdna. Here the a is left in both languages to 
form the suffix*; but in Greek the radical vowel is changed 
to o instead of being merely raised from short to long a :. 
whilst the reduplicated syllable retains the original e. 

Compare too the first person plural yeyivafiev with the 
Sanskrit jajnima. Here the use of the vowels € and o in 
the first syllables enables the Greek without sacrifice of 
euphony to keep the strong original a for the connecting 
vowel between the root and termination. The Sanskrit oq 
the contrary allowed the a to sink into % : and the result was 
that the link was too weak to maintain the balance of the 
word, and it became corrupted, as jajanima to jajnima, or 
tatanima to tSnima. Again, it is by this alternation of the 
a with the dull o that the Greeks are able to distinguish 
one tense from another, as iicTeivafiev (aor.) from i/creivofia^ 
(imp.) ; exofiev (pros.) from ix^iievy the halfway form between 
e)(kfi€V(u and ^eti^. Lastly, the Greek is a great gainer by 

* Seepages. 

* The original suffix of ooorse was in ; a was only the oonneeting Towel 
which facilitated the pronunciation of the two consonants. Bat, as we know, 
lu was lost: and thus from the grammatical point of view, a most be 
regarded as the existing suffix of the 1st person singular. 
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the three verbal forms in -aa)» -eo), and -(to, -as compared 
with the single -aydmi of the Sanskrit No doubt in prac- 
tice this distinction of forms was not so well used as it might 
have been, by being rigidly applied to express distinct ideas* 
Still on the whole the Greek verbs in -oo) have an active 
sense, and verbs in -eo) are neuter (contrast TroKefioco and tto- 
Xsfiiai), whilst those in -aco, being closely connected with 
nouns in 17, suggest at once their meaning from their deri- 
vation\ In Latin the vowel-system became rigid at too 
early a period to allow of the developments we see in Greek: 
consequently we find, in it forms which have lost their dis- 
tinctive meaning : thus '(a)o of the first and eo of the second 
conjugation are generally used merely as conjugational forms 
with no distinct trace of their old signification. 

There is one point which may be mentioned here, when 
y/e are estimating the gains of the Greek language. In 
yiyopa the e of the reduplicated syllable properly represents: 
the vowel of the root. But at the earliest period at which 
the language is known to us, the vowel had come into uni-^ 
versal use in this particular tense, to the exclusion of the 
radical vowel : we find for . instance T€Tv<f>a not TVTv<f>a as we 
ought, and as we find in Sanskrit ivr-tdp-a. And in the same 
way ( has come into universal use for strengthening the present 
stem by reduplication, in the somewhat rare instances where 
that method is employed ; BiS{Ofu stands in contrast to San- 
skrit daddmi\ In such cases Greek is less interesting than 
Sanskrit as a living organism ; it is more beautiful as an 
almost perfect machine. 

Side by side with the extension of ^ to dT, ^ iT, stands that Traces of 
of a to a, e, o. Curtius goes so far as to say that for every ^^^cfa. 

^ Camp. Phil, and CUus. SchoL p. 46. 

* What is stated here of Greek, is true of Latin also to a considerable 
extent. Latin here ooonpies a sort of midway position between Sanskrit 
and Greek. Its system of reduplication will require fcdler discussion after- 
wards. 
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Qreek a» 17, •» we may expect an original a*. However this 
may be, and it seems somewhat difficult to prove, at least 
some examples may be given to shew that the idea of this 
variation was present to the consciousness of the Qraeco- 
Italian language as something possible, on the analogy of the 
division of short a, but much less strongly felt» inasmuch as 
the cases in which it could occur were much fewer. Thus 
cMci; and oci-t» stand together over against Sanskrit Api firom 
AK : and GNO^ despite the reappearance of a in gmrv»y is 
certainly a Graeco-Italian form of the original GN A : (t^ntim 
with &»(ri)9 may be another example. The entire vowel- 
range is found in the declension of the suffix -tor, as San- 
skrit ddtJram, Scrnipa and datorem; within the Greek -717/9 
and -iwp are used with apparent indifference; PpayyrrjiTo^ 
is in Latin hrevUati-. A well-known instance of the change in 
Greek is the weakening of a as a nominal suffix to 17 in Ionic, 
and to a less extent in Attic. The real nature of this change 
is quite lost in most grammars, which give a as aDoric broad- 
ening of 17. 

^ Or. Et p. 884. 



LECTURE VII. 

VOWEL^CHANOE {conHnued). 



% Greek Diphthongs. 

The substitution of a, e, o for original a led of course to «. Al^tu, 
a corresponding increase in the number of diphthongs, uij'ij^Jav, 
Latin originally as well as in Greek : but the Latin had suf- **'» ^' 
fered almost the whole of them to fall into disuse before the 
classical period of its literature. 

Li Greece the number of the symbols for the diphthongs 
was still further increased in classical times by the introduc- 
tion of ff and ft) to denote the long vowel sounds, which 
had existed previously with no more mark of distinction 
than is found between a and a, t and l^ v and v. Thus the 
language possessed in the room of the original at, au, di, du 
no less than twelve symbols, cu, ei, oi, au, ev, ov, ai, rji, ooi, dv, 
ffv, onj: besides the rather rare u^ The diphthong iu is 
only found in the Teutonic family. 

There seems no reason to doubt that these were all at DiphOump 
first what their name implies, double sounds ; in which the nS/y"^ 
transition from the first to the second sound was distinctly *^^^f 
audible. It is probable from the nature of the case that 
two sounds should be sounded as two, and probable also 
from their origin. When it was not a dynamic modification 
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of a simple vowel intensifying the idea which that vowel con- 
veyed, a diphthong arose either from the coalition of two dis- 
tinct vowels by the loss of an intermediate consonant, e. g. 
Xiy€(jjL)€P : or secondly, from a spirant being resolved into a 
vowel in accordance with laws of consonantal substitution to 
be mentioned in their place, e.g. dvBpclo^ from cwSpe-yo-^;, 
Xoyoto from \oyo'<;yo (where the <r has left no trace of 
itself) : or thirdly, from the prolongation of the original 
vowel-sound to compensate for the loss of a following con- 
sonant ; thus when v was lost in fioptra the first form must 
have been fiooaa, as is shewn by the Doric fi£<r(i, while the 
new vowel was weakened to v in Attic fiovaa, to * in Aeolic 
fioia-a ; indeed these new diphthongs often remained double 
sounds in Aeolic later than any other form of Greek speech \ 
But in whatever way these vowels were brought together, it 
is clear that they would not at once coalesce into one sound ; 
Xey€fjL€v, for example, would for some time assert its right to 
an unimpaired number of syllables : but the crasis would 
begin in the case of identical vowels meeting : similar vowels 
would then be modified, and lastly by analogy even dissimilar 
ones. "Similar vowels" are a, e, o, as sprung from the 
same origin, and so passing more easily into each other; 
each of them is "dissimilar'' to % and u. 
iRitofy It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to trace the history of 

%ani^ of the Greek diphthongs, and fix the time when they ceased to 
^fsimi/ar ]yQ double sounds — each sound presumably the same as 
in Greek, when it occurred separately ; neither can we do more than 
guess with more or less of probability at the new single 
sound of each. There can be little doubt that the corruption 
of the diphthong must have been little later in time than 
the causes which produced it. Two vowels following imme- 
diately upon each other are commonly troublesome to pro- 

^ Thus we have jtNa in Theokritns (xnz. 5) and 'AxiXXeibf {id. 34), and 
many other forms for which see Ahrens^ De GrctecU DitUectis (i. 105), 
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ooiince : the most simple (and probably tbe oldest) combina* 
^ioDS of language shew ns vowel and consonant occurring alter- 
nately': consequently there must have been a tendency from 
the very first either to drop one of the two vowels which met 
together, or to let them coalesce into some third sound. The 
same word is found with different sounds as far back as the 
days of the Iliad and Odyssey. Thus Leo Meyer* quotes 
KUPopcutrTcip {Od, XVII. 300), but Ovfiofkiurrch {R XVL 591) : 
and there is plenty of variety in the case-terminations, 
like re/^^, re/^ei, &c. Of course we cannot say for certain 
what the sound of at or et was, when each formed a single 
syllable: but it must have been one single sound, or very 
nearly so. If we pass from the earliest to. the latest clas- 
sical literature of Greece, we shall find in the Aeolic idylls 
of Theokritus* proof that at least in some words in certain 
parts of Greece the double sound could be retained even 
to the Alexandrian period. Still we may probably safely 
say that at that time the single sound was almost univer- 
sal Our best evidence, for the character and progress of 
the weakening is to be found in the change of the spelling 
in different dialects. Here the tendency is too mai'ked to Tendmey 
be doubtful : the second vowel of dissimilar diphthongs is ^^aUr^ww- 
commonly dropped in writing — ^in Doric, as j(a\K^<>^f evpea*, f*.^^'^ 
&c. — and still more in Aeolic, especially in the Boeotian timet modi- 
variety of the dialect, accompanied often by a weakening*^* 
of the first vowel also : thus Ahrens quotes the forms dp- 
j^09 (for dpxo!io^), 'A;^69, tmrv^ for tmrot^^, avrv for avr^ ; 

1 See Leo Meyer, VergL Oram. i. 285, where nmnerona examples of Greek 
and Latin diphthongs are given, from which I have borrowed largely in this 
lecture. 

« Id, p. 298. 

* See examples in note on last page. 

^ Theok. n. 80, vu. 78. I am aware of course that Theokritns does not 
even, in the strictly bucolic poems always use ptore Done forms ; but I quote 
from him only when the principle in qnestion could be proved from other 
less accessible authorities, snch as the fragments of Epioharmos and Sophron. 
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even Bometimes where the dij^thong is dynamiCy as l^vKta 
for oUla\ The Attio on the contraiy keeps the full symbol : 
though in all likelihood it» like the rest of Greece, was 
losing the full sound, perhiqps more slowly. Curtius sug- 
gests* that €» and m must have been double sounds in 
a a 403, the year of the introduction of the symbols 17 and 
m : otherwise what would have been gained by the distinc- 
tion between & and 17^ 01 and i#(? But surely at least 
a change of pronunciation from the old to the new school is 
shewn by the often quoted lines of Aristophanes (Clouds^ 
849): 

jScN/, tepfyuu, W9 ffKWtop i^ey^ro 

Prof Curtius may be right in saying* that the second 
line gives no clear indication of the pronunciation of the ai 
by the still oId-&shioned Pheidippides: yet at least it shews 

Grtek oi. that the new sound was thinner, perhaps like the English a 
or Qerman ae: which would correspond to the tf in the 
Boeotian dpx^o^, ^^d also to the (m by which cu was trans- 
literated in Latin; for ae had the ^-sound (English a) in 
the days of Lucretius*, and probably much earlier. It may 
then, I think, be considered at least probable that in cu 
the stronger a was by d^rees overcoming the i — not without 
being itself modified by the contact — and had * nearly done 
so in the Alexandrian period. This is commonly proved by 
the rhyme of e^e* to val^i in Callimachus* well-known epi- 
gram*. In reading the Greek of Sophocles and Plato we 
should probably do well to give both sounds as far as pos- 

Gredtti. sible. The diphthong ei seems to have wavered in sound 
between € and t, neither sound being strong enough to 

» Gr. Dial. i. 187. 

• ErlaHterungen zu meiner Schulgrammatikt p. 19. 

* Studien xur Orieeh. und Lot, Grammatik, Vol. i. Pari 2, p. 276. 
« Coras. Ausspr. i. 186. 

^ xivm . 6. (ed. Meineke). 
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absorb or exclude the other. This is shewn best by Latin 
transliteration. No doubt this test is not so sure in the 
ease of the diphthongs as of the other sounds, because the 
Latins lost their diphthongs at so early a period: but the 
variation of spelling in Latin, where we have sometimes e 
and sometimes % may be fairly taken to prove at least the 
various pronunciation in Greek: ag. gynaeceum and platea, 
but IpAigenia. Probably therefore the sound was some- 
times that of our "grey,** where the first vowel is predomi- 
nant but the second still audible — sometimes like " either ** 
(old pronunciation): the varying sound of this word, and 
varying spelling ee, ei and %e in English* shew the flexi- 
bility of the combination. The sound of 01 is probably (7rMl; oc. 
given pretty correctly by our English "boy:" it then 
passed into a modified u-sound — ^the Upsilon in fact — as 
we have seen in the Aeolic,. e.g. rv^ for tok; and at a 
much later period to i, which sound it has in modem 
Greek*. Those diphthongs which ended with u probably Greek av. 
passed into monophthongs much more rapidly than the 
others: the heavier ti-sound could not be kept distinct like 
the lighter i. Thus av must have soon become the German 
ou and our ou; it is nearly impossible to keep the two 
vowels distinct: and ou we know had the sound of Indo- Greek ov. 
European u, which had been weakened in Upeilon, as I shall 
shew in the next lecture. Perhaps the Athenians retained 
something of the o-sound longer than the rest of the Greeks, 

1 The history of these changes is elaborately traced by A. J. Ellis in his 
Early English Pronunciation; bee especially pp. 92 and 101 

* Curtiiis, ErloQL p. 23. I may say in passing that modem Chreek can 
be no gnide to the pronunciation of the ancient tongae. If anything is 
certain, it is that the sounds of the old Greek cannot have remained un- 
affected by tK> many centuries. We might as weU expect to see the temples 
and houses of Athens unimpaired by time, as to hear the exact accents of 
Pericles or Sophocles from the lips of a modem Greek. No doubt particular 
sounds may have been exceptionally preserved; but as a rule incessant' 
change is the inevitable lot of every language. 
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for W6 find oi ^ eypai ra^ fjUpo^ in the inscription of the 
Athenians who fell at Potidaea^ B.C. 432 \ It is not likeljr 
that this rcuffo i& the Doric form of the genitive: rather this 
spelling shews simply that o was still predominant in the 

Greek cv. Compound. The last diphthong eu is most difficult of all. 
No help can be got from the Latin, which had lost both 
eu and ou at a very eariy date. But the Greeks wrote 
Lucius as Aevtcup^, perhaps on the analogy of Xeiz/co?. Pro- 
bably the effect of the clear c would tend to turn the sound 
into ot, as it is in German; but this is really a diphthong. 

No doubt the second vowel of all these six diphthongs, 
where it preceded another vowel, passed into its correspond^- 
ing semi-vowel y or w — from which indeed it had often 
originally sprung. On no other hypothesis can we conceive 
the possibility of sounding combinations like aUi or evou 

DifhOurngt The six diphthongs formed with a, rj and o need not 

vowel long, detain us long. That oi, tfiy m soon became monophthongs, 
is evident from the nature of the sounds, for it is impossible 
to give the t more than the slightest effect after the long 
preceding vowel, and from the fact that the i was so early 
'subscript,' the symbol, though not the sound, being retained 
doubtless to avoid confusion between cases and persons 
which would otherwise have been identical. The other 
three dv, f)u, mv can scarcely have differed in sound from 
av, ev and ov, and were as a matter of fact soon disused 
even by their inventors, though retained by grammarians 
for the sake of symmetry. 

J^'^SL "^^ *^® diphthongs which we have described so far, arose 

from the union of dissimilar vowels. What took place when 
similar vowels — a, e, o — ^met? Sometimes they became a 
diphthong, neither symbol being changed, but the two sounds 
tending more and more to coalesce into one (as in the cases 
above-mentioned), e.g. dea;, &c. But this was comparatively 

1 See Thiersch, Or. Gram. pp. 40 and 77 (Engl. Trans.). 
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rare. As a rule the combination of sound was effected by 
the ordinary laws of phonetic change. The effort to produce 
two different vowels one after the other was too greats and 
therefore the difference was done away. The stronger vowel 
either sank into the weaker (Substitution) or assimilated it 
to itself (Assimilation). The two identical vowels remained 
for some time side by side: then they either coalesced into 
one long vowel, or by a further process of substitution, prin- 
cipally found in the Attic, the second vowel was again 
weakened, and so a new, and this time dissimilar, diphthong 
was produced. These changes are quite familiar to you all; 
they occur in every noun and verb you inflect. But since 
grammars do not generally give any principle for these 
variations, and merely call them " dialectics^," I think it 
worth while to exhibit them in a connected form, in order 
that you may clearly see the causes to which they are due. 
I borrow the examples partly from Ahrens' useful work on 
the dialects, but principally from Leo Meyer's Vergleichevkde 
Grammatik\ 

The six possible combinations of similar diphthongs are 
a + e, a + o, e + a, e + o, o-^-a, o + e. Those in which a is 
the final vowel rarely occur except in inflections. Now in 
all these cases we see in the different dialects sometimes 
substitution, sometimes assimilation, sometimes both. In 
order to treat them all togeih^ I shall be obliged therefore 
to bring in here my account of Greek vowel-assimilation, 
which I do with the less reluctance because it is only found 
in these combinations, and, as I have before said, is a very 
unimportant agent of phonetic change in Greek. The middle 
step is given as often as it occura 

1. a + e^a + assd: ss ahiMaOai ^z alTcdaaffcu^ ^ atrtnaOcu. 
€ + € s= ^ : as ivUae = ivlfcq. 

This last weakened form is Doric (Theok. VI. 45; cf 8/w;, 
1 I. 286—304. » JR. X. 120. 

P. L. 10 
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VII, 50, &c.). In the first change the stronger a has assimi- 
lated to itself the weaker e ; in the second the e has been 
substituted for the original a. The same processes will be 
seen in all the other combinations. As in the first case, in 
Doric a-\-'q=^a-\- d^ d, as drjBdv — aScop (Mosch. III. 9). 

2. a + o = a4-a = a: as ao9 (Attic em) = a? (Dor. Aeol.), 

eira^aao = e7rafa\ 

*A7uc/Jui(0P = ^ATucfiap, 

as o -f o = o) : as opaoav = opowp^ = opcSi/, 

xipao^ = K€p<o^, 

s=: o + V = ou: as KpoviSa{<ry)o = KpoptBov (At.). 
Similarly by analogy, 

aa yoaovtra = yooaxra* = yo&<ra, 

yeXdovtra = yeTiiaxra* = yeXoco-Of 

(but yeXaaa is also Doric, where the a has assi- 
milated the ov). 
From these two combinations it will be seen that breadth 
of sound is by no means necessarily the characteristic of the 
Doric as opposed to the Attic. In the second, indeed, the 
Doric and Aeolic a assimilate the o, and thus we see, for 
example, the broad KpovlBa and ap, instead of the Attic 
KpopiBov and wp (from aa)p) : but in the first combination 
it is the Doric which substitutes € for a, and so gets the 
thinner sound ipUtf instead of Attic ipUa. No doubt as 
a general rule Doric retained broad sounds, which were 
refined in the Attic so as to substitute elegance for strength; 
but this rule has many exceptions, which confirm the state- 
ment 1 have already made, that dialects are the result of 
imperfectly developed tendencies. 

3. €-\'a==a-{-a = a, esp. after a vowel : vyiia = 157*5, 

= € + e = ^ : Tel'xea = ^etj^, 

e-aKovaa = {JKOvaa. 
1 Theok. IV. 28. « //. i. 360. » II. xxii. 363. < Tlieok. i. 96. 
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This combination is rare. In Latin, as Leo Meyer 
observes*, it remains unaltered, as in aureay doceam, &c. 

4. 6 + o~o + osso»: as e-^Xop = (o(f>XoPj 

= o + 1; = ot; : as <l>i\€Ofi€v = <f>LKovfieVy 
= € + V = €v : avreov =■ auT€uv\ 

The last change — to ev — is confined to the old Ionic of 
Homer, the Aeolic and the Doric In the second — as in 
the third of (2), and again in the second of (6) — ^we see 
that when + come together the second sound sinks to v, 
especially in the Attic Greek. The second vowel has assi- 
milated the first to itself, and then, unable to maintain 
itself beside its self-created rival, it passes into the weaker v. 
The third modification, on the contrary, shews an immediate 
weakening of the second vowel, with no change of the first 
It is especially frequent in pronouns, as (ret, fi€v, &c.' Of 
course it must not be inferred that the other change to ov 
was unknown in other dialects than the Attic : the e-sound 
was commonly too weak to maintain itself distinctly. 

5. o-i-a^a-^-a^i a: as dir\6a = oTrXo, 

= o + o = fti : as 6¥aTa = aTa, 

6. o + € = o-|-o=fti:, as inrvoev ^inrv&v^, 

=5 o + V - ov : as \6erpov = Xovrpov. 

The change of o -h e to oi belongs to the severer Doric ; 
the second is the regular weakening, and is found even in 
Doric as well as w. 

When the swme vowel occurs twice, the natural result is 
clearly that the two should coalesce in one long single sound: 
as is the case in Kepara, xipcuL, Kkpd\ yh/eae, yepee, yeprj; 

1 Verg, Gram, p. 294. » II. xn. 160. 

' e.g. Theok. m. 86 (Doric), xxix. 16 (Aeolic). * Ar. Lys, 143. 

10-2 
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aiBWf at!M^. But just as when similar diphthongs had 
become ideiitical by assimilation, the second vowel was weak- 
ened, especially in the Attic, so is it also here. Thus the 
combination e 4- e becomes in Doric and Aeolic tj, and o-^-o 
becomes « : Xey€(ji)€v is Xeyrfv, Xinro{8y)o is Xmro} in both — at 
least in the severer form of the Doric, spoken in Laconia, 
Crete, Gyrene, and Magna-Graecia. But in Attic the case 
is different. In Attica the two vowels must in each case 
have been sounded as a diphthong, long enough to allow 
the second vowel to become weakened, to i and v respec- 
tively: X^ew, hnrov. So also when the second vowel- 
sound is the mere prolongation of the first caused by the 
loss of a dental, or the dental-spirant 8, Thus e« is the 
result in Attic (sometimes in the other dialects) of e + a, 
e. g. el/il for ea-fu (AeoL e/i/u, severe Doric i}/a4 softer 
Doric elfii^) : oi € + v, e, g. eh for ei^ (severe Doric rjsi) : of 
€ + in-, as Tv<f>0€k : of 6 + v^, as ir^laofuu for irevO'trojuu. 
Again, o4-8 = oi;, as '7roi59: o + vT = ot; in hov^. These are 
Doric as well as Attic ; the softer Doric however sometimes 
allows the second sound to drop altogether : as iplaSev for 
iplaSefiep, not ipiaZr}v\ dfiwiko^ for a/i7r€Xoi/9*; and many 
others. In all these the sense of the original length of 
the last syllable was kept up by not letting the accent be 
thrown back. The Aeolic sometimes employs a pecu- 
liar change of its own by which the second o passes 
into I instead of v, as o + vt=^oi in <f>op€ouri, &c.' On the 
same analogy the Aeolic alone has weakened the second 
vowel in a + a, as roKac^ for roXai/?, ^)aal for ifuuni : perhaps 
this analogy may even account for the odd form Ovaia'Kc»\ 
equivalent to Doric Opdatco), Attic din^atcto; and AmtaoSo?, "he 
that goes the lucky road/' as the name Hesiod was explained 
to mean. Our general result seems to be that in these cases 

» Ahrens, ii. 318. • Theok. iv. 8, v. 109. 

» Theok. XXVIII. 11. * See Ahrens, i. 96. 
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the Doric almost always lets the vowels coalesce : the Attic 
nearly always weakens, sometimes too the Aeolic, thus pro- 
ducing real diphthongs, to be governed by the same laws which 
regulate those which originally sprang from dissimilar sounds. 
I thus conclude this very imperfect sketch of the history 
of the Greek diphthongs, a subject which (perhaps because the 
facts are considered to be already known) is not fully dealt 
with in any philological work with which I am acquainted. 

3. Latin Diphthongs. 

These, as I have already said, were once as numerous as 3; Al^oh 
those of the old Greeks. But at a very early age they dwin- AU=au, 
died into simple sounds. Their history has been fully traced ^' ^^' 
by Corssen : the account here given will be little more than 
an epitome of his results. I will take the six diphthongs, at, 
ei, 01, au, eu, ou in order. 

It would appear from inscriptions^ that ai was sometimes (i) ZaUn 
retained, sometimes written as ae, from the third century 
B.C. to the latest times: but it was doubtless in every case 
pronounced as ae, whilst the older method of spelling was of 
use to distinguish the genitive singular' of the first declension, 
for example, from the nominative pliiral, which was written 
with ae. This rule however was probably never univer- 1 

sal : we find tabelai datai (nom. pi.) in the Epistfla de Bog- U / 
chanalibns\ B.c. 186, &c. Perhaps the old ai may have been / 
retained longer in the root-part of the word than in suffixes 
or prepositions : thus we find aides and aidilis in the well- 
know epitaph on L. Scipio, son of Barbatus, whilst on the 
Columna Rostrata of Duilius* we find prae-sens and praeda 

1 Ausspr. 1. 182. 

* The old termination of this case seems to have been &ycu ; whence Ais. 
Then if the $ were retained, the a absorbed the t, as in familiAs. Corssen 
however gives examples of Aei^ all being female proper names (i. 184). See 
Schleicher, Cofnp. p. 558. 

3 Mommsen, Corpus Inscriptionum, Vol. i. No. 196. * lb. No. 195, 
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(La pme-hidr^ — ^the same base as pre'h€{n)d^). In the letter 
however of the consuls forbidding the Bacchic rites (quoted 
above), we have aedes, and a/qiwm. Clearly no fixed rule for 
the spelling can be given, vj'orssen however observes that in 
legal notices from the time of Gracchus to Caesar ae is found 
universally instead of at : after which time ai began to re- 
appear : one result, we may suppose, of that restoration of 
archaic forms of which we have a specimen in Claudius* 
attempt to remodel the alphabet\ That the pronunciation 
of the diphthong was not unlike the German a, and our a, is 
shewn by the fact that it began by degrees to be written 
as e. It was so pronounced by countrymen' in the time of 
Lucilius, as we find from Varro, L, X. 7. 96, who quotes the 
forms Cecilius and pretor: while educated men preserved 
something of the double sound. In inscriptions after the 
Christian era e appeai-s with increasing frequency : and an 
inscription dating 242 A.D.', which presents the three words, 
Aimilius, Sabinae and Furie, would seem to shew that at 
that time the three forms could have the one simple sound 
of the Latin e. 

The same authority points out that ai was also weak- 
ened to 1 This takes place especially in case-endings, as nits 
from uta-ta, &c. ; also in prae when in composition, as priua- 
tu8, pri'invs, pri-die, priuignua (for prai-ui-genus), &c.; and 
generally in compound words, as occido from caedo, iniquos 
from aequos, inquiro from quaero. The middle form is some- 
times retained, e.g. exaeatumo (Plant. Merc, 566), pertaestis 
regularly. 
(U) Latin In like manner the diphthong ei would seem to have lost 
its double sound at the earliest times of which we have any 
knowledge. When it occurs in root-syllables, as in (2etu-o-«, 
leib-er, dei(H), ei-re, &c., all of which are found as common 
forms in the oldest inscriptions; it arises from vowel-intensi- 

» Tac. Ann. xi. 13. « Corssen, ib. p. 186. ' Id, p. 18a 
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fication, and must be presumed to have been, when thus 
consciously employed, a true diphthong. But from the very 
earliest date we find in inscriptions a simple % instead of ei. 
Thus in the epitaph \ quoted above, of L. Scipio, the "unus 
bonorum optumus," we find filios, not feilios : in the Ep, de 
Bacchanalibus (also referred to before) we find acriptum 
(though screiptus occurs in many later inscriptions') by the 
side of deicerent and inceideretis : primos on the Col. Ros- 
trata', though preimos (from praimos) is much commoner*. 
On the other hand we know from Varro and Quintilian that 
as early as the lifetime of the former the country people 
used e where we find i in classical Latin. Thus they said 
uella and speca, not uilla and spica : leher instead of liher^. 
There is every reason to suppose that this pronunciation is 
still older : Uber would not be taken from liber, the form of 
spelling then becoming commonest, but from leiber: and 
if this 6 be as old as the i we find in inscriptions — for which 
supposition further reason will appear below — ^then undoubt- 
edly at the time of the First Punic war, ei can have been 
no longer a diphthong, but (as Corssen supposes) a middle- 
sound, between e and i, that sound of which Quintilian 
(speaking of his own time) says, '* neque e plane neque i 
auditur'." 

How old this wavering between e and t is in Latin may 
be seen from the inscriptions in places where there is no 
vowel-intensification, no ei to be taken as a common origin, 
in the verb- and case-endings. Thus for example in the 
epitaph of Scipio alone we find fuet and dedet by the side 
of cepit: fuit and cepit occur in the epitaph of his father 
Barbatus : cepet and others on the Columna Bostrata. 
Besides these, but only in later inscriptions, so far as I 

1 Mommsen, Inaer, 82. ' See Corssen, i. 209. 

> Mommsen, Inscr. 196. ^ Oorssen, ibid. 

6 Quint. L 4. 17. « lb. i. 4. 8. 
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am aware, we find forms in ei, as gesistei in the epitaph* 
of Scipio the Flamen Dialis, and venieit in the lex Thoria'. 
Now this ei cannot denote anything but an ambiguous 
sound between e and t— the former the common sound in 
the mouths of common men — ^the latter becoming fixed 
by literary use: and the fact of this symbol being thus 
employed at a comparatively eaily period seems to me 
to shew that it must some time before have lost the double 
sound which it originally possessed, at least when it arose 
fi-om vowel-intensification. The wavering between e and % 
is exactly analogous to the Greek variation, which we have 
seen above". 

It is noticeable that ei is found as a middle step between 
ai and t, ag. in the dat plur. of the A-declension, incoleis 
for wcoloris; tabiUeis in the lex agraria of Thorius men- 
tioned above. It occurs also much more commonly as a 
weakening from oi: thus pUnrume is found in the epitaph 
of L. Scipio— a weakened form of the nom. plur. pUnrumo-is, 
still further weakened in the classical plurivfi{e)'i The final a 
of the nom. plur. is found in eeia {Ep. de Bctcch,) i.e. eo-is — 
in classical Latin n: and how easily this ei passed into e is 
seen in the ques {= qui, nom. plur.) of the same inscription — 
which also contains eiis as a dat. plur. : and the Columna 
Rostrata has castreis for castro-is. Analogous to the plural 
queis and quee are the singular qicoi, quei on the tomb of 
Barbatus^y classical qui: I do not know that que occurs : but 

1 Mommsen, No. 83. * lb. No. 200. See CorsBen, i. 212. 

' EI is sometimes fomid in PUntiiie MSS. and is then retained bj 
Bitschl, e.g. Merc, 409, veU (for vu from volo); curabeu {id. 526); abei 
(id, 748). These manuscripts however have suffered too much from copyists 
to be accepted of their own weight as trustworthy oTidence of archaic forms ; 
they may however ooiifirm the sorer indications given by inscriptionfl. (See 
Corssen, i. 207.) 

4 Mommsen, 30. It is wrongly written qui by Donaldson in the Varro^ 
niamu (p. 261) : where however a very useful collection of inscriptions and 
other records is given. 
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ioit ho-i^ we have the classical hie and the common hec, both 
found on the tomb of L. Scipio. Bitschl retains in Plautus 
the locative forms herei {Mil, Glor. 59) and die septimei 
{Pers. 260) ; but die crastini (after the MSS.) in Most. 881. 

It seems probable then that ei was a middle sound be- 
tween e and i: that in the oldest times of which we have any 
record it inclined rather towards e, and continued to do so 
always in the mouths of the common people : from whom it 
passed into the Bomance dialects : whereas the literary dia- 
lect substituted % for it. 

The history of the diphthong oi in Latin is at first the (if*) I^in 
same as that of at. It early passed into oe, being pronounced 
so probably as early as the First Punic war, at which date we 
find Poenicds on the Columna Rostrata\ But the old spell- 
ing was retained generally. We have no other in the old 
epitaphs^ e.g. that of L. Scipio, which begins — Hone oino* 
ploirume, &a Oe occurs regularly first in the lex Thoria 
(B.C. Ill), e.g. foedere SLgaiinai foideratei of the JEp. de Bacch,, 
and it is regularly used in the laws given by Gcero, De Legi- 
hue, thus oenuSy ploera, coerator, &c. (The case-endings also 
early suflfered the same change, as evidenced by the well- 
known pUumnoe poploe (nom. plur.) of the Salian hymn). 
But a further alteration of this diphthong had begun as 
early as the lex Thoria, in which we find unus, procurare, &c ; 
plures and curator in the De Legibus. Shortly after the 
beginning of the first century B.C. this wavering ceased 
and u appears as the regular representative of the diph- 
thong. Corssen* gives the process thus — oi, oe, d,U,ui the 

1 The authority of this inscription is doubtful. It seems clear that it 
was not engraved as it now stands till the time of the empire; and it is 
questionable whether it was then faithfully copied from some older column 
(as Quintilian seems to have thought) or whether (as Mommsen thinks on 
internal grouncls) it was the work of a *' grammaticus aetatis Claudianae/' 
See the Corpus Inscriptianum, p. 40. 

3 I. 201. 
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stage il he thinks proved by the transliteration of some 
Greek words into oe, as Hoelas: ii = Greek v : the full u was 
established, he believes, in the Augustan age. But probably a 
simpler passage was commonly effected thus — oi, u% u^. 

01 is also weakened to l and e from very old times in 
case-endings, e.g. Barhati (gen. sing.) and ploirume (nom. 
plur.) on the epitaph of L. Scipio. In both these cases a 
middle step ei is probable (see p. 152). The same change 
may have taken place in radical syllables, e.g. uicus (by 
the side of oZ^o?)* and pomerium for pomoerium*. But uicus 
{v^vs) at least may be a regular example of intensification 
— the first step in the t scale, in which case there would be 
no Graeco-Italian voikos, but separate formations (of different 
steps) in the separate languages, 
(iv) Latin AU is the only diphthong which the Latin language has 
preserved, that is, in the generality of cases ; for here also we 
find a weakening — to o — common in early times. It is observ- 
able however that the new form in o never drove out the old 
one in au, but the two remained side by sida Thus we find 
aula weakened to oUa, lautus to lotus, plaustrum to plostnmi; 
among proper names we find Chdiua by Claudius^ Plotus 
by Plautvs, It does not however appear that the Bomans 
availed themselves generally of these double forms (as the 
Greeks would have done in their place) to denote different 
modifications of the original idea. Differences indeed in 
proper names naturally lent themselves to distinguish dif- 
ferent branches of the same family: in some few other words 
also a change of meaning is perceptible : thus lotus was 
restricted to the original idea "washed," while lautus ex- 
pressed the result of the washing, with many minute shades 
of meaning. But aula and olla do not seem to have denoted 
different kinds of pots, or pUmstrum and plostrum different 

1 See Curtius, Or. EU 646. > Corssen, i. 202. 

8 Id. I. 204. 
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shapes of carts : and the same is true in most other cases. 
We must then conclude that the different forms were used 
by different classes of people, and Corssen supposes* that au 
was employed by educated men in words where was heard 
in the mouth of the countryman. This is borne out by the 
anecdote of Suetonius {Vespasian 22), which Corssen quotes. 
The homely Emperor was taken to task by the courtier 
Florus, for calling b. plaustrum a plostrum: and retaliated 
next day by pronouncing his critic's name as befitted ears so 
polite — Flawrus. Naturally this distinction between the two 
sounds had this effect, that some words in which was the 
original vowel — not merely a vulgar coiTuption — ^began to be 
spelt with au in the literary dialect. An example is attscu^ 
lari (as in Plant. Merc. 575, ed. Ritschl, and many other 
places). Here there can be no doubt that osculari is the 
true form : ostium and other words, derived from the same 
base OS, are never spelt with au. But ausculari became the 
received form — ^perhaps on the false analogy of ausctdtare — 
to give a fashionable colour to so common a proceeding. 
Sometimes a false derivation may have helped to bring about 
the same result — or may itself have been only the result 
of the new spelling — as in aurichalcum, a word borrowed 
from the Greek opeixaXfco^, and originally written with an 0*. 

The diphthong passes regularly in classical Latin into 
in composition. Thus we have suffoco (root favc), exphdo 
(root plaud). Sometimes it passes into w, as axicuso (root 
caus)y defrudo (root fraud). Indeed even frudavi (compare 
frus-tra) occurs in Plant. Trin. 413, and this form together 
with cludo, the proper name ClusiuSy and others, seems to 
shew that the change was not confined to compounds*. 

Somewhat analogous to the change of sound from au to o 
in Latin is the pronunciation of au in French — and in some 
parts of the Noilh of England " law " is pronounced like lo. 

1 I. 167. ' Ih. 3 n^ I, 170. 
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The* common pronunciation of au in English is a weakening 
of another kind. 

(v) Laiin The diphthong eu occurs very rarely in Latin ; it was 
regularly weakened to long u. The few examples — mostly 
proper names — where it occurs are in inscriptions, and have 
been mentioned* in the lecture on Vowel-Intensification. 

There are a few Latin words in which eu occurs in 
compounds, as nev, from ne-ue, seu from se-ue, neuter from 
ne^er and some others. The pronunciation of these words 
by the Bomans was probably not unlike our own. 

(vi) Latin The last diphthong has passed through much the same 
history as eu except that it lingered later in use. It is often 
found in the old inscriptions: Loucana is on the tomb of 
Barbatus, pUms and iovbeatis in the letter concerning the 
Bacchanalia, iouranto in the Bantine table. U begins to 
appear in the inscriptions of the age of the Gracchi*. Thus 
in the lex Thoria tubeo and ioubeo occur indifferently; index 
and ioudex; iuro and iouro. Sometimes the assimilated 
the u to itself, and then further passed into u. Thus poplicus 
occurs frequently in inscriptions, beginning with the Ep. de 
BaccL, passing in the lex agraria Thoria into publicus. 
Similarly we find nountios, nontiatua, nuntiua: and noundi- 
num (contracted from nouendinum) in the H^, de Bacch., 
nondtnum in the Tab. Bant., and the common nundinv/ni\ 
Sometimes the weakened itself into u: so that the diph- 
thong passed through the stages ou, uu and then u as before. 
Thus 8<mo8, which occurs in the beautiful epitaph of Claudia, 
quoted by Mommsen {Rom. Hist I. p. 60, Eng. trans.), 

Souom mareitom corde deilexit souo, 

^ See page 121. 

' Lucios on the tombs of Barbatus and his son, which Corssen gives as 
examples of the weakening at a still earlier period, is more probably from 
Lenoios. 

• Corssen, 1. 174. 
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passed to suuos, and that to 8U08 and suia. So also occur 
flouios, fluuios and flu-ereK 



The following table gives the results of our discussion 
of the probable sound of the diphthongs: the new sounds 
being those which were either heard universally in classical 
Greek and Latin, or to which the languages were respectively 
tending. The equivalent sounds are to be pronounced as bn 
the Continent : it is not possible in many cases to give Eng- 
lish equivalents. 



OriginaL 


Greek. 


Latin. 


ai 


a (English a, nearly) 


a or e, and i 


ei 


e and 1 (English a and e) 


e or 1 


oi 


6, tt and i 


dor a 


an 


an (English ou) 


auoro 


ea 


oi(?) 


u 


on 


a (English 00) 


u 



It will be seen that in both languages the z^-sound on the 
whole predominated; except that in Greek it had a ten- 
dency to pass sometimes into 0, sometimes into U, owing to 
the common weakening of the u. The a was invariably 
modified by the other vowel : i corrupted whatever sound it 
followed and perished after doing so; except when it comes 
after the weak e, when the battle was decided in favour of 
neither combatant, but they parted on equal terms. 

1 Corssen, 1. 176. 



LECTURE VIIL 

VOWELCHANGE (cantinved). 

4. Weakening of U in Oreek 

4. u=U' The full u of the Graeco-Italian was retained by the Latin 
^'^^ peoples, but weakened by the Greeks to the sound of the 
German il. This is the reason why in words borrowed from 
the Greek the Bomans never employed their u to represent 
V, but borrowed the symbol y (T) as well as the sound, 
llie fuller sound however was not lost to the Greeks: but it 
was denoted by the diphthong ou, which early lost its 
double sound ; and • was then employed in the Boeotian 
variety of the Aeclic dialect in words where all the other 
Greek dialects had suflfered original u to sink to i;. Thus in 
Boeotian we find yXovKov for jXvkv^: the quantity however 
is not diflTerent; which shews that the sound of ov cannot 
then have been double. In the fragments of Corinna we 
find also tov (in common Boeotian tovp) instead of rv or av, 
identical in sound with the Latin tu. So also we find ovfiei, 
not vfiel^ (frag. 9), and <l>ovaa {(pvaa) in frag. 12. This weak 
sound of V in the common Greek is clearly owing to the 
"muscular relaxation" which Max Miiller speaks of: the 

» Ahreus, 1. 180. 
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lips were not ftilly protruded. The French i^ is a similar 
example of weakened articulation: in England the weaken- 
ing is principally confined to the south; Cumberland is still 
pronounced by natives with the full vowel sound which we 
denote by 00: the tendency (as is always the case) is pro- 
gressive: it is not long since Bussia and Prussia were called 
in England Boossia and Froossia: and already we sometimes 
hear j>rd pronounced with the sound of u in hut 



5. Further Vowd aubstitution in Greek. 

"We have seen that in Greek the original a is regularly 5. Spora- 
broken up into a, 6, and o ; and that u is weakened into inOred^^ 

V or ii. The sound of the original i remained unaltered. 
Beyond this there was little variation in the main body of 
the Greek language. A vowel of one scale never regularly 
passed into one of another scale. This took place sometimes 
irregularly, and generally in one only of the head-dialects: 
most commonly, as might have been expected, in the weak 
Aeolic. But this change never passed so completely over 
any one of them as to deserve the name of a phonetic law, 
even for that dialect. For example the weakening of a into 

V is most commonly found in the Aeolic. Yet that same 
Aeolic retains the a in words where the other dialects have 
suflTered it to sink as far at least as the intermediate o; thus 
V7rd is the Aeolic form of vtto — see Sappho, Frag. I. 9, &c. 
The change therefore cannot be said to be peculiar to any 
one dialect: nor yet to any glass of words: sometimes, but 
not generally, it is explicable as produced by the influence 
of adjoining sounds. It is essentially sporadic— and as such, 
to be carefully distinguished from those regular vowel- 
changes mentioned above which have passed so generally 
over all the di Jects, that they must be regarded as being 
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among the characteristic marks which distinguish the Gi*eek 
from its sister languages. 

I shall give the more important of the small list of 
words in which the Greek has suffered original a to pass 
into t or v\ 

(i) Weakening of a to k 

(i) J=i. This will be found in most cases to have been helped by 

an intermediate 6, which is kept in some forms of the word. 
Thus in iviirrto for eV-Fnr-TO) the a of the original VAK is 
weakened to t. But the gap is bridged by the form ( F)€7r-o9*. 
In other cases the Latin has preserved a Graeco-Italian e 
which has passed into i in the Greek : as in equos by ZWo?, 
Sanskrit dfva, where the original a is seen. It will be ob- 
served in both these instances that the weakened vowel 
precedes two consonants — and this is generally the case — as 
in /clp-vrj'fit (root KEP), tt/t-i/o) which retains in the 2 aor. 
hreaov the original vowel of IIET, and many others. Here 
the word was suflBciently strengthened by the combination 
of consonants to allow a weakening of the radical voweL 
A further reason is found in many other verbs, such as iriimo, 
ffiyvofuu, &c ; here the original forms were irnr&ra} and 7*76- 
vofiai: the t which seems radical in the contracted forms is 
really the vowel of a reduplicated syllable, the pronunciation 
of which was weakened as its origin became less distinctly 
felt. Sometimes the radical syllable itself has suffered as in 
ar-tT-aXXo), and ov-lv-rj-fu. In verbs where the reduplica- 
tion retained some of its significance the i became at last 
the formal vowel of reduplication, as in rl-Orj-fii, Bi-Bco-fu, &c. 
More examples of this weakening are to be found in the 

^ More examples may be found in Curtina (Or, Et. p. 611, Ac.), Leo 
Meyer {Vergl, Gram. 1. 115, &o.), and Schleicher, p. 58. 

^ This intermediate step is not however found in Sanskrit: where (in 
default of any f) many common words have the original a weakened at once 
to f , as pitar (father) ; duhitar {Ovyartp) and others. 
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Doric, and still more in the Aeolia Thus Itrrla is Doric for 
itrrla, where the Qraeco-Italian e is warranted by Latin Vesta. 
The Boeotian has iwv for ly©i/, and aut^ for^eo?, &c.*; so also 
the Laconian ; and we find the Aeolic irUrvpe^ in Homer. 

(ii) Weakening of a to v. 

As between a and l an intermediate e could generally be (") ^-^» 
traced, so here also a passes commonly into v through o. 
Thus the original ndkt (night) passed through Graeco-Italian 
noct — ^which the Latin retained, before it reached the Greek 
WKT. Similarly Team (Sk. sam) is Latin com and Or. <jw. 
In the Aeolic, as mentioned above, words have often been 
thus attached, which the Attic retained unscathed; as crrv/ia, 
vfioio^^, and the common Homeric dfivfuov {ji&fio^). Many 
of these variations may have been produced (as Curtius 
points out*) by the influence of neighbouring liquids or nasals, 
which from their semi-vowel nature more especially corrupt 
neighbouring vowels. The same author observes that words 
like fidp-rvp' compared with the cognate words ending in 
Ttop, remind us of the parallel Latin weakening from da-tor 
to da-tur-itrs: the name of the Attic magistrate, the wpirravi^, 
is doubtless formed from tt/oo: as irijiaro^ is from pos as 
found in the Latin po{8)ne^. 

The weakening of w to ^ seems suflSciently attested by a (52) Z7=i, 
few examples — e.g. inrep^icbKo^ from 4>T. Compare the 
common inrep-^v-ri^y and the Latin supei^-bm, where the h 
corresponds regularly to <^ as the representant of original bh; 
alrdKo^ from cS-?, and some othera". It occurs however but 
rarely, and can hardly be considered as more than a very 
distant indication of the possibility of this change which 
became general at a very much later period — ^probably not 
before the 11th century*. 

1 See Aristoph. Ach, 808, 906 ; Lys, 81, 174, &e, Thno. v. 77. 

• Theok. XXIX. 26 and 20. » Gr. Et 644. « Id. p. 646. 

^ See Curtias, Gr. Et. 648. « ErUmerungen, p. 22. 

P.L. 11 
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6. FuHher Vowel Svhstitution (^Latin). 

This has found place in Latin to a much greater extent 
than in Greek. We have seen above how fully even down 
to their most flourishing period of literature, the Greeks had 
preserved their original store of diphthongs, whilst the Latin 
at the age of Plautus had retained only one. We have also 
seen how vividly the distinction remained in the Greek mind 
of the three different vowel-scales, by the insignificant list 
of transitions from a to { or u, of which some of the more 
important have been given in the preceding section. The 
same precision must not be looked for in Latin. It has 
been seen indeed already that the distinction of scales was 
certainly received by the Italians from their forefathers of the 
Qraeco-Italian age: for some few of the traces of modification 
of the vowels, each in its own scale, have been given above, 
and numerous others may be found in the first volume of 
the new edition of the Aussprache^, But that elaborate 
method could not be maintained in a language which suf- 
fered nearly all its diphthongs to degenerate into single 
Peculiar sounds. Indeed the most striking characteristic of the Latin 
«A« Zaim language is the exceeding weakness of its vowel system, 
^i-jyi- rpjj^ vowels have no longer any life in them. They are often 
the mere servants of the consonants to which they cling, 
and from which they take their tone: never (as in the 
Greek) do they expel the consonants by their own fuller 
life and energy. The original vowel — the simple sound a — 
passed down every possible step of degradation : and this 
degradation — ^historically traceable on the stone and brass — 
has been not too fancifully connected with the gradual 
weakening of the Roman character. The spirit of the Bo- 
man grew weak as the breath upon his lips. 

The steps of this vowel-degradation have been arranged 

1 See especially i*, 848—628. This part of GorsBen^s work is almost 
entirely new. 
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by Corssen^ in the following table, which is also given by 
Dr Donaldson*: 

ApassestoO U E I, 

O passes toU E I, 

U passes to E I, 

E passes to I, U, 

I passes to E. 

From which table we see that while a retains its position 
as the primary vowel, never derived from any other, and 
while is only derived from a, the other vowels u, e, and *, 
are merely substitutes of stronger sounds, not indeed indif- 
ferently, but in accordance with no law of vowel-scales. We 
shall see hereafter that the decision, which vowel shall be 
taken, rests generally with the following consonant.. The 
vowel-change does not originate with the consonants: it is 
caused, as has been already insisted on, by weakness of articu- 
lation. But the direction which that change follows does 
generally rest with the consonants. This will be clearly 
seen in the lecture on Assimilation, where I shall describe 
that vowel-change which arises from weak articulation, but 
is modified by the affinities between particular vowels and 
consonants. At present I shall describe such change as is 
due to simple weakening, where the effect of neighbouring 
sounds is at least not distinctly traceable. As however I OorUratt 
have contrasted the vowel-system of the Greek and Latin, Oreek and 
I may in passing give a few instances where assimilation •*'<'*»**• 
has been at work, in order more fully to shew the differing 
genius of the two languages. They are cases where the 
Latin has borrowed from the Greek, and has changed the 
word, after it had become naturalised, to suit its own pho- 
netic laws. They are taken from different parts of Corssen's 
chapters on "Umlaut*." He has treated the subject so fully as 

» Au$ipr. I. 299. « Van. p. 818. ^ i. 285—827. 
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to leave little else to be done but to select examples from his 
stores. From them will be seen how rigid and lifeless, how 
dependent on neighbouring sounds, is the vocalism of the 
Latin, as compared with the Greek. Take the five words, 
Hecuba, craptUa, catapvlta, triobulus, epistula. The penulti- 
mate vowel in each is u. But when written in the original 
language — 'Fttcafir) and KpaiiraKff^ KaraTrkXTq^ and o/3€\o^, 
eiruTToXi] — we see tliree vowels, a, e, o. The reason is, as 
will be hereafter shewn in the chapter on Assimilation, that 
a labial and (more especially) I have a prevailing tendency in 
Latin to fix the preceding vowel (when weakened by some 
other cause) at u. Similarly % has an affinity to n, and 
a to r: fivx^^^ *^d l3aXape2ov become machina and haU- 
nevm; ^aXapa and reaaapa become phcderae and tessera. 
Indeed, befwre the suffix -ro-, hardly any other vowel but e 
is found, as in libero, aspero, &c. Contrast with this the 
varied abundance of the Greek fcadapo-, j>oPepO', oKfivpo-, 
irovripo-y &c.* When for ease of utterance, a vowel is in- 
serted between two following consonants of a borrowed 
Greek word, the vowel is determined by the following conso- 
nant. Thus *A<r#cX?77rto9 becomes Aesculapius: Bpa^/Ji^i] and 
^KKKfiTjvri become drachuma and Alcumena in Plautus, be- 
cause of the labial nasal m. But fivd and rix^v become mina 
and techina (Plant. Capt 642), because of the following n. 

I proceed to give examples of vowel-weakening, inde- 
pendent in the main of assimilating tendencies, under three 
principal heads — ^in formative elements (both formative 
and inflectional suffixes), in composition, and in redupli- 
cation, 
(i) WeaJe- First then, in formative elements, we may see in the 
^!^!(^ve i^om. sing, o the Graeco-Italian termination of the base 
syUabUi. (itgelf weakened from Indo-Eur. a) in classical Latin weak- 
ened to u. We have JUios BarbaM — with the o^on the 
1 Coras. I. 273. 
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epitaph of Scipio. Similarly the neuter nom. ended in os, 
like the Greek gefno8, then gewas: the is still seen in the 
gen. of many nouns, as corporis (for corpos-is) : though 
others have weakened it to 6, as generis for genos-is. This 
OS can also be traced in the case-endings. Thus in the Ep. 
de Bacch. we find senatvnos (weakened through senatuis to 
classical senatus), and corpor-us, which speaks of the older 
corpos-os; compare f^kve^o^ afterwards f^kvov*;. That the u 
of the genetive plural is also weakened from is shewn by 
the form dtu)noro(m) = bonorum on Scipio's tomb : and the 
tenacity with which the Italian provincials still clung to this, 
as to other old vowel-sounds, is shewn, e.g. by the "lore** 
^iUorum, of modem Italian. As Corssen well says* : "the 
peasant of the Roman campagna at this very day pronounces 
this genetive ending, as it soimded on the lips of the 
mighty Romans^ who twenty-one centuries ago wrote on the 
tomb of Lucius Cornelius Scipio that he was " the best of 
the good." Yet the tombs of the Scipios, father and son, 
shew that in written Latin the transition from to u was 
even then taking place : we have Lucius on the earlier, but 
Luciom and uiro{nC) on the later. On the whole it would 
seem that was retained more commonly before final m, in 
the singular ace. and nom. of the neuter, and in the gen. 
plur. : while it gave way sooner to u before the case-ending 
s of the nom. sing. But this rule is by no means universal. 
After u the was regularly kept down till the time of the Em- 
perors, to avoid the repetition of the same sound. Quintilian 
says" that he was taught to write seruos and cervoSy but that, 
at the time when he wrote, the spelling seruus and ceruus 
had come in. It would seem that the educated Roman 
employed u instead of (and similarly t instead of e) in 
many cases where the provincial Italians at the same time 
used only the e and which they had received from their 
1 I. 216. = I. 7, 26. 
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forefathers: and this weakening — ^which however, like the 
original division of a into a, e, and o, materially increased 
the force and precision of the written Latin — ^probably dates 
fix)m about the 2nd Punic War. The older e and o are 
again to be seen in numberless inscriptions of the later 
empire/ examples of which are given by Corssen, and so 
passed into the modem Italian and other Romance languages, 
which (as is now a recognised fact) must be derived, not 
from the classical Latin, but from the dialects of the pro- 
vincials. 

A curious analogy to this process is pointed out by 
Corssen^ in the history of the Umbrian. This dialect would 
seem to have passed through the very same stages centuries 
earlier than the languages of the rest of the Italian stock. 
Thus in the oldest Umbrian inscriptions we find o corrupted 
to u as much as, and often more than, in classical Latin : 
we have puplum (populum) and kum {^con or cum). These 
date from a time earlier than the conquest of Umbria. But 
in the so-called New Umbrian — the monuments of which 
however reach back to a time older than the oldest Latin 
records — we again find the o : as in poplom and com. And 
Corssen's hypothesis is doubtless correct, that the victorious 
Roman soldier carried with him into Umbria the old pro- 
nunciation of the vowels which was heard at Rome long 
after the subjugation of Italy, and which remained ever after 
the pronunciation in the conquered district 

The connecting vowel in the conjugation of verbs has 

been regularly weakened in Latin from the original and 

Sanskrit a; ag. ludo-Eur. bhar-Ormas, and Sanskrit bkard- 

mas. It has passed through the Graeco-Italian o, where the 

Greek halts {<t>^p'0'fi€p), and rarely stays even at u (uolumus), 

but passes on to the thin % as mferimns*. This weakening 

1 I. 249, &o. 

^ The long a, e, and i of the lat, 2nd, and 4th conjugation respectivelj, 
reanlt from contraction. 
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is doubtless due to the unsubstantial character of the vowel 
— the mere link between base and termination. Before two 
consonants, as -nt, -nd, the vowel has taken a somewhat 
different course. Traces of the o are seen in the dederont of 
inscriptions, and quoted by Quintilian* together with^ofto- 
tieront, as proofs that the Latin possessed this o aS well as the 
Greek : also in the uitumt, loquontv/r, &c. of Plautus, where 
the preceding u has preserved the o. The next step u main- 
tains itself in ferunt, &c. but passes on, not to i, but e in 
ferentem and ferendimi. From Corssen's examples it would 
appear that this fluctuation between u and e prevailed from 
the time of Plautus to the end of the Republic : when the e 
was definitely established, though it never expelled the t» 
from legal or other formulae, e.g. iu7*e dicundo, familtas 
erciscundae. The e in these cases is due to the fact that 
before two consecutive consonants the vowel sound is deaden*^ 
ed, as will be shewn below. Still in some formations (and also 
in radical syllables) where o has been weakened to u, the 
process stops there, e.g. in Achertmtem, homunctdus, &c., in 
hunc and nuntitis; so also the u is retained in cdvmnvs, 
colvmna, &a, and in arbustum and arhuactda — perhaps by 
affinity to m and 8. E itself passes into the weaker u in 
diumus for diea-nus^ comp. hodiemus: r being a common 
Latin weakening from a. 

In final syllables the original vowel commonly sinks to e : 
a fact which Corssen explains by suggesting that though i be 
a thinner vowel, yet e is the most suitable for terminations 
because in pronouncing it the organs of speech vary the least 
from their position when in perfect rest*. Examples will 
occur at once: the 3rd plur. perf, e.g. monvsre has sunk 
from an original monueront, through the customary monue- 
runt: then the final nt was dropped by that weakness of 
articulating the final syllable, which is so noticeable in Latin, 
1 I. 4, 16. « I. 273. 
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and whicli will fonn the subject of a later lecture. Either 
form was in use indifferently in the last century of the 
Republic, and traces of the weak form are much older. 
Whether there was an intermediate t at one period, seems 
uncertain: Corssen^ quotes an isolated dederi: which, toge- 
ther with dedrot and dedro, may serve to shew the great 
fluctuation of usage. In the 2nd sing., e.g. utere for uteris, 
the loss of 8 has led to the same result So also in some 
nominatives of pronouns the final 8 has been dropped, and 
the vowel thus left defenceless has suffered the usual degra< 
dation : so ipse has an older form ipsus, and iUe is doubly 
weakened from oUtis. In the ablative, the loss of d has fre- 
quently caused a double form, as from maridy rnari and 
mare; the tendency was always to pass on to e, but the 
necessity of keeping the cases distinct often protected the t. 
In the later times of the Empire the cases became hopelessly 
confused: the dative — ^and even the genetive and accusa- 
tive after losing their final consonants — could sink into final 
e: thus Corssen* quotes Tebere for Tiberim, and mare for 
maris. But to notice all the corruptions of the late Latin, 
interesting though they be as illustrations of the process 
which led to the confrision of cases in the Romance languages, 
is beyond our present plan. In the accusative as well as in 
the ablative of the I-declension in classical Latin, we see the 
affection for e in the terminating syllable ; the e in fact was 
almost final, for the m was hardly sounded. Many words 
exhibit both forms : thus we have both nauim and nauem, 
turrim and turrem, with an increasing preference for the 
latter form. A few are found only with i, as sitim, uim and 
one or two others. Very rarely does the Latin avail itself of 
the double form to express diversity of meaning ; thus partem 
is the regular accusative, while partim is used for an adverb, 
as are a very large number of old accusatives from extinct 
" L 70. « I. 269. 
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nouns in -^^ as raptira, staJtim, &a The regular transition 
from t to e in the nominative of nouns in in-, e. g. nomen 
from base nomin^ is probably also due to its being the final 
syllable. The original a is kept in Sanskrit ndma from base 
ndman. The e is kept in frurther compounds, as momeftrtan^ 
&c., because followed by two consonants. The last instance 
of weakening in case^endings which need be quoted is that of 
the vocative of nouns of the 0-declension, which is regularly 
weakened to 6, as Poatwme. 

The lightness of the vowel % is shewn in the frequent 
change from e before suffixes. In the majority of cases this 
may be accounted for by the affinity of t to ^ and dL But 
there are plenty of examples which shew simple weakening. 
Thus pudi-bundiLS is from a base pude^, pati-btdum from base 
pate; rubi-cundua from base rvhe; and it was in all proba- 
bility first written rvhecunduSy like uerecundua, Sec. A 
greater weakening is seen in domi-bus, wrsi-bits, &c. from 
domiA-, uereu-; still greater in pyhli-cus from poplo- and 
popoUh, and indeed invariably before the suffix -co- . With 
this rigidity Corssen* contrasts the flexibility of the Greek 
— shewn e.g. in *0\t;/t7rta^o9 ^nd OrfkvKo^. In uUieus, the 
vowel weakened is a itself. The other instances (they are 
numerous) of this weakening before suffixes will be given in 
the lecture on Assimilation, which acts as a modifying cause 
determining the vowel in each case. 

Next we come to weakening in Composition. 

First we will take those cases where the first member of (ii) WeaJc* 
the compound has suffered : in these the loss has generally eompom^ 
befallen the last syllable of a substantive, and is analogous to fT*'^^ 
weakenings just mentioned in the last section. Thus a lAfintmem- 
weakened to i in tvbi-cen, causi-dicus, Sec: u to t in carni- compound, 
ger, ard-tenens, flucti-uagus, &a; very frequently to % in 
armi-ger, fa/ti-dicuSy and many other examples given by 
1 CJoros. I. 294. < Ibid. 
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Corssen\ In all these cases .the appearance of the light 
vowel i explains the nature of the change: it was the striving 
for lightness of form which caused the weakening. Sometimes 
though rarely we find e instead of t as in hene-volus, male-* 
ficus, &c. ; where Corssen* believes rightly, as I think, that 
the first member is the noun not the adverb : for the change 
of the first syllable will be mentioned under Assimilation. 
In these cases he also thinks that the e is later than the t, 
which is found in the MSS. of the comedians : this seems to 
me uncertain. At all events it appears" that in many words 
the provincial Italian retained the older e where it passed in 
the written language into i: the compounds above given 
may therefore be instances where some accidental cause has 
presented a more original e, in the literary as well as in the 
spoken language. 

So regular had the use of i at the end of the first part of 
the compound become, that even words taken from the 
Greek have their spelling altered to suit the rule. Thus, as 
Corssen points out*, names borrowed from the Greek comedy 
as Arffio<f>wp and AijfivoaeXijvrf become on the Latin stage 
Demipho and LemniseUne; rparyofcmfx^Sla itself is presented 
as tragi-comoedia; and at a later day, on the same analogy, 
the great Midpa£aTr)q was known at Rome as Mithridates. 
(b) where Secondly, let us take the more numerous and important 
member is cas^s where the second member of the compound has sufler- 
ioeakened. ^^ ^j^h ^Ijjg weakening of the Latin the Greek has no 
sympathy. The Greek shews singular facility in the com- 
pounding of verbs with prepositions : and these numerous 
compounds in process of time often ceased to be felt as such, 
and were used to express some one simple idea which had 
no apparent connection with the original meaning of the two 
members; yet the Greek language seems never to have lost 
its consciousness of the truly composite character of the 

I I. 296, 2 I. 277. . « I. 296. * Ibid, 
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word: even though the meaning of the verb might be over- 
powered by the preposition, yet its form remained intact. 
Very different was it with the Latin. Here, as is obvious 
on the slightest glance, weakening is the rule; when the 
original form is retained, it is the exception. The primary 
vowel a which we have seen elsewhere so rarely affected, is 
here the greatest sufferer of all, as indeed follows from its 
occurring in roots more frequently than any other voweL 
When followed by a labial or I (comp. p. 164), it sometimes 
does not sink below u: thus we find oc-cup-o (CAP) conr 
tubemium (TAB) ; in-std-to {SAL) and instUstts from salsua. 
But even the labial is commonly unable to stem its down- 
ward course: the older forms de-rupio and sur-rupio^, gave 
way to deripio and surripio: and hosts of others, such as 
prohibeo, mancipiumi, diasilio, &c., will occur to every one. 
Before final consonants other than labials, the radical vowel 
sinks as a rule to »; before gutturals, as re-ticeo (TAG), pro- 
digivm {A O) ; before Unguals, as profiteor (FAT), Jupiter, 
or Dies-pUei^; before nasals, as recino (CAN) and inimicus. 
Further if the vowel be followed by two consonants as well 
as preceded by one at least, the vowel regularly sinks to e, 
as in the examples given above (p. 167). In all these cases 
sufficient strength is supplied to the syllable by the com- 
bination of consonants: and therefore the original vowel 
is suffered to sink to the dull e, unless retained at some 
intermediate stage by especial affinities. Thus we have 
peregrinus from ager, obsecro from sacer; ascendo and aspergo 
from scando and spar go; but infringo and contingo from 
frango and tango, because as Corssen points out", the nasal 
here is not radical ; it is only employed in the formation of 
the present base fii-om the roots FRAQ and TAO. (See 
above, p. 93). Damno in composition becomes condemno, 
from annus we have biennium; castvs passes into incestus, 
1 Corssen, i. 814. » i. 317. 
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tracto into detredo; from base CAP we get auceps, &c., in 
the nominative. In some isolated cases, as imbeciUtis, we 
find e without the excuse of the two consonants: others like 
aequi'perare and per-petior, may be accounted for by the 
affinities to be hereafter mentioned. E itself is weakened to 
% in numerous compounds, where it had taken the place of 
original a in the root: thus lego is colligo in composition; 
from tenax we get pertinaxt but e is often retained, on no 
very clear grounds, except that these two vowels, as the 
weakest in the language, exchange place more easily. Corssen 
can give but one instance of o being shortened in composi- 
tion, which is mico from in loco. U is never shortened. 
There are a few seemingly irregular instances of weakening 
of l(mg vowels in composition, but always to e or i. Thus 
halo passes into anhelo; long o is weakened to short t in 
cognitvs and agnitvs, and long u to short e in de-iero, pe-iero, 
but retained in per-iurua. Lastly e passes into % in two 
cases — subtiliabom tela, and delinire from lenis. 

It has been already mentioned that these weakenings 
although very common, are by no means without exceptions. 
The prevailing tendency never became universal; and this 
in most cases is to be accounted for by the sense of the 
composite nature of the words being retained. Sometimes 
we can see a reason for this, sometimes not. Thus pro- 
hibere acquired the general idea of preventing, losing the 
primary sense of holding a material obstacle "in front:" 
hence comes the weakening in form. But, either because of 
the stronger form of the preposition, or for some other 
reason, the primary sense of post-hahere was felt even when 
used in cases where no putting behind in space was possible: 
and hence the retention of the original vowel. Again Divr 
pater passed into Jupiter without preserving a trace in 
common use of its derivation: but the title Janus-pater was 
felt to be a compound from the use of its first member as a 
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distinct word; and therefore the a never sank to i. And 
the idea of causation, which is obviously represented by com- 
pounds with facerBy as tepefcbcere, &c., prevented the sinking 
of the vowel, which takes place in confiaere, &c. In other 
cases I believe that assimilation has been the cause of many 
irregularities. This explains why the a maintained its place 
in per-placet, but not in dis-plicet; in per-factlis, but not 
in dif-fidlia. Another reason, which Corssen has pointed 
out*, by which the change has been prevented, is the neces- 
sity for distinguishing between distinct compounds. Thus 
expando was not allowed to sink into expendo, because of the 
necessity for keeping it distinct from the combination of 
ex and pendo: so also it was necessary to distinguish con- 
tactum from contectum. But this principle explains a very 
small number of instances. 

Lastly, we come to Weakening in Reduplicated forms. fiii) Weak- 
This process (as Corssen observes) is closely connected ^^|^^J^" 
with that just described: for Reduplication is really a sort offi'^- 
Composition. In the weakening of the syllable produced by J^wi/ 
Reduplication, the Greek and the Latin are on the whole in^^^^' 
accord. Thus in the formation of present bases the vowel 
found in the new syllable is regularly *: we have gi-gn-o 
in Latin, as well as yl-yv-ofuu in the Greek; si-st-o as well 
as t-oT^iu, More examples have been given in the lecture 
especially devoted to the uses of reduplication. So also in 
the formation of the perfect the vowel regularly used in 
each language is e: ri-ri/^a and iri-woiO-a stand by ce-cid-i 
and te-tul^: though it must be allowed that there is much 
less uniformity in the Latin than in the Greek here^ the 
Latin employs the radical vowel in the new syllable not 
infrequently; not indeed the heavy vowel a, but 0, as in 
po-poso-i and mo-mord-i, u in pt^pug-i and curcurri, and 
the weak % is kept in perhaps the only two verbs with 

» I. 320. 
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radical % "which have retained the reduplicated syllable, 
di'dic'i and sci-scid-i. But the strong tendency towards a 
uniform use of e is shewn by the other forms which were 
not uncommon in classical Latin — pepugi, peposci, &a We 
may infer then that the tendency to regard these new sylla- 
bles as mere grammatical forms was strong even in Graeco- 
Italian days: and that while the Greeks after the separation 
attained to strict uniformity in this matter, the Italians 
advancing no further, formed their tenses now on one prin- 
ciple, now on another: from which inconsistency we find 
in our grammars the anomalies of the "irregular verbs.'* 
It is difficult to trace with certainty in Latin the process 
by which the reduplication was often altogether dropped. 
Corssen thinks* that it began with the compound perfects: 
that in these by the " Old Latin law of accentuation" the 
accent fell on the first syllable, e.g. ri-tetulit, and thus 
forced out the e of the reduplication-syllable; whence 
ri't-tuUt (Compare the French "je ne le sais pas," 
where the e of the ne is lost in pronunciation.) Thus the 
ear grew accustomed to such possible forms as tulit and 
when the ** new law of accentuation" came in, and the 
accent was thrown forward in such words as tetuHsti, the e 
again slipped out and left t-tvlisti, tvlisti; and in analogy 
with these accomplished facts, the possible tuli also became 
actual', 
(b) qfihe The Latin treads its own pecidiar path of degradation 
If^f^ ^ when it weakens the radical Syllable as well; when it allows 
e,g, pe-pag-i {foot PAG) to sink into pe-pig-i. The same 
fate has befallen numerous verbs with radical a — cado, tcmgo, 
&c. In other cases, chiefly when two consonants follow, e 
is found instead of i, mfefeUi, Mid peperci, and in other cases 

1 I. 826. 

* I shall have oooasion in a subseqaent lecture to explain Gorssen's views 
respecting aocentoation in Latin. 
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by reason of some affinity, as to the r in peperi (root PAR). 
Sometimes the radical vowel seems to have been lost alto- 
gether as in feci, i.e. fe-fad, then fe-f-o-i; that the verb 
was really reduplicated in the first instance is shewn by the 
Oscan /e/acu5^ (i.e./ec^^) ^vAfefadd {i.e.fecit), quoted by 
Corssen from Mommsen's Unteritalischen Dialekte. This 
weakening of the second syllable he thinks analogous to that 
of the second member in a compound (pe-pigi, im-pingo), 
and produced by the, same reason, the resting of the accent at 
one period upon the first syllable. It must be confessed that 
a good deal of work is thrown by Corssen upon the accent. 



LECTUKE IX, 

VOWEL-CHANOE (coTUmued). 



]^^ So far we have seen the results of simple substitution upon 
modified hy i\iQ vowel system of Greek and Latin. A stronger vowel 
causes; has passed into a weaker one in accordance with a regular 
scale of vowel-strength, differing indeed for the two lan- 
guages, but constant in each. Before we look at the cases 
where this substitution has reached its natural limit — ^loss, 
let us see what modifying causes may have sometimes stem- 
med, sometimes altered this downward progress : what influ- 
ence other sounds, vowel or consonant, may have exerted in 
particular cases upon a vowel, which when no such influences 
were at work simply sank lower in the scale. 
hardly at ^j hsLYB before said, we shall find no such modification 
t^.. of the Greek vowels. They were too strong to become the 
mere reflex of a neighbouring consonant. In them was 
manifested all the vital energy of the language. The nearest 
approach to such action is that which we have seen when 
two vowels were thrown together by the loss of a consonant, 
or by other means. Then we saw that one vowel could affect 
another, but very rarely did one of the two (strictly speak- 
ing) either assimilate or dissimilate the other: it did not 
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change the other into a new distinct sound more like, or less 
like to itself: rather the two became blended into one, after 
a severe contest, in which the stronger gained the day, but 
generally retained the marks of the conflict. And even so 
the agent of the change was a vowel and not a consonant. 

We may pass on then to the Latin, and see the results oibutfre- 
the weakness of its vowel system, compared with the Greek. ^laUi^ *** 
We have seen that the scale of vowel-strength in Latin is 
this — a, 0, % e, i: that is, a vowel allowed to sink gradually 
in strength, and not interfered with by other causes, would 
pass along this scale from a to t. And this order down to a 
certain point is always preserved. The vowel a is always 
the original vowel : it is never derived from anything else : it 
passes into by weakening of articulation, and further down 
the scale. But neither nor any other vowel ever rises, by 
assimilation or by any cause whatsoever, to a. Similarly 
sinks tou, e,i : but u, e, i never rise to 0. These two vowels 
then retain their dignity in Latin as in Greek; they are 
never the creation of the consonants. But here the differ- 
ence in Latin begins. While the difference in strength be- 
tween a and was clearly felt, that between u, e and % was 
not so : and between and u there was a great gulf fixed. 
Therefore these last three vowels occur often not in their 
regular order but in dependence upon other sounds, through 
the principle of Assimilation. The difference in strength 
between the three vowels was not sufficiently great to make 
a particular divergence from the scale offensive to the 
" Sprachgefiihl" : not only could a vowel which was gradu- 
ally passing down the scale be stemmed at a particular point, 
as at u, by a labial before or after it ; but even a weaker 
sound such as e, the result of old substitution for a, can be 
carried backward up the scale to t^ ; as PEL to jml-sus: the 
effort required to pronounce u was not so much greater than 
the effort required for e, as the effort to put the vocal organs 
P. L. 12 
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in the position for e with the uncongenial letter I imme- 
diately following was greater than the effort to sound the 
closely adjacent sounds u and I. 
PrincipU For the great cause of Assimilation is closeness in the 
uuian!^*' air-tube of the points at which the two sounds — that which 
aflfects and that which is aflfected — are produced. By the 
air-tube I mean the passage from the lungs to the lips : and 
the air proceeding along this tube can be acted upon at par- 
ticular points, thus producing the different vowels. Regarded 
from this side — ^priority in time of production — the order 
of the vowels is that imder which they commonly appear — 
a, e, i, Oy u; if we sound theiti as they are soimded in other 
countries, not according to our insular pronunciation. And 
thus regarded we shall see that e may (more or less exactly) 
be called a palatal vowel, t a dental and u a labial There- 
fore we shall not be surprised to find that these vowels can 
have affinities for those consonants which are produced at 
corresponding points of contact : we shall not be surprised to 
find that if there be no very marked difference of strength 
between the labial and dental vowels, the labial vowel should 
be found in preference in connection with a labial consonant, 
and the dental vowel with a dental consonant. And this 
result is just the result to which the facts of the language 
will lead us. It is quite true that in these cases the Latin 
law of vowel-strength sometimes seems to be broken ; it is 
not broken in reality but only over-ridden for a time by a 
stronger law, itself also a manifestation of the universal prin- 
ciple that phonetic change results from the striving for ease 
of sound : and the Latins in consequence of the weakness of 
the lower part of their vowel system, found it easier to sound 
a stronger vowel together with a similar consonant, than a 
weaker vowel together with a dissimilar consonant\ 

^ It may perhaps be thought that this natural scale of the vowels — a, e, 
t, o, t«— ought to be the scale of strength also for all languages. It would be 
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With these introductory remarks I pass to my second 
head of Vowel-Chan^e. 



■■o^ 



11. AsSlMILATlONv 

Under thLs head we tuay consider togethet th"6 cashes ,, y^^^ 
where the process of descent has been stemmed^ dnd where it Jj^^'J^ "^^ 
has been alter^^d by neighbouring sounds, I take first those ^*J cojw^- 
examples when these resiills are ]!)3rodaced by consonabts* 

(i) Where ihe vowel iil which the change I'esults is w, ^jj ^f^ 
If we take first tbe connecting- v6wel, which was cotn-^^***'^ 
monly in Graeco-Italian and which of all vowels was most 
likely to sink to its lowest form (see p. KJU), we shall observe 
that m some few verbs in Latin it was retained at the point 
u by the influence of the labial-nasal lUj as mmus, volamus: 
but in other Verbs wliicb bear a i^trong resemblance to these in 
that oldness of form which at a later period seems a-mark of 
irregnlarity^ we fiud the u already thinned down to i, as feri- 
mits:^\}^t as in other simple verbs \ Here ttiereforo the vuwel 
was kept^ far sonic time in an early porioti of the language, 
at u by the assimilating eflect of the m. A similar effect — ako 

*o, If ©Tery towoI wag— as a is— Batumi y au much bwjiitli. To aoiind a we 
«ixQrij opeD Hid motiUi liud i^end a iitn>ixg curreut of air from Uie limga. 
But aH tlii^ otli^fB dc'pcud on tbt? (ii|f«r«.nit orj^yjiu wliicih U& aloug the mi- 
tube. It ia accordiitg to ihta effort \^ith which the ieqaiait@ mechanism 
ia applied, that a particular vowel in strong or not; and dUlerent nations 
pronounce different roT^eh) strongly, horn certain Idioeyncracies into wldoh 
it Ih probfthly not very profitable to enquire. But it ia aurely not visry 
dlMcult to Boe thiit the e^oAtramed |iosition of tlie lipE^ In aciiindln^ the u 
dtsmautk more eSort than tiio slight enrvatorQ of tho tongn«t whi^h alone 
in reqnirod for sounding e (English a) or i (Enelish «), Thiir^^fortj iiftooi^ng 
to our deMition o is naturcJly a stronger aoimd than e or u 

* By simple verbs I mean theao whidi belong to the flo-called 3rd con* 
jugation. In the other uoujugationB a, e^ t are part of the verbal base — maH, 
moiwt aitdi — and mak<^ a coninxiting vowel umvtces»ary* Tlie concluding 
vowel in each coso is the reliti of the Indo-Europtian suilix -mjat or -ifa^ altered 
partly by the oorraptloa of ihe y, partly Ijy tbe fiplittbg ol the a EJound, 

12 2 
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not permanent — ^was produced by / in the days of Plautus, 
when sacTXhJicus stopped at sacruficus^y before passing yet lower 
to sacrtficus, or cami-fex rose to camufex. So also b produced 
bvrbus, and Hecuba, the older form of which was Hecoba*, But 
the consonant which has by far the greatest affinity for u is I. 
This affinity moreover was in full operation during the classi- 
cal period of Roman litemture : it diflfers from those men- 
tioned above wliich had then almost died out On the other 
hand it would seem to have begun later : for we read cosol 
and consol on the tombs of three of the Scipios : while the 
introduction of the new sound is shewn by the wavering 
spelling u or indifferently— on inscriptions of a somewhat 
later date* Corssen has proved that the new sound was esta- 
blished among educated men at the close of the Republic^ 
but that it never became general among the provincials, from 
whom the original o was handed down to all the Romance 
dialects ; just like the provincial e for i mentioned already. 

The principal reason of this effect of the I was undoubt- 
edly, as I have already said, the fact that u and I are pro- 
duced very near together in the air-tube. Other causes may 
have combined. L was generally a strong sound in Latin : 
it is said by Pliny' to have had a middle sound at the 
beginning of a word, as lectus; to have been strong at the 
end of a word — sol, or a syllable — siltta, or after a consonant 
in the same syllable, as darus. (Hence no doubt the fre- 
quent loss of such consonant or consonants, as {c)lamentum, 
{8t)locu8, &C.) He calls it weak only when it follows another 
I, as tUe. This seems to shew that the sound of the fii*st I in 
such places was so strong that a second one was felt to be 
required to express it: hence the constant variation in 

1 e.g. Mo9t. 248. 

> Quint I. 4. 16; see Corssen, i. 254, where these and many other ex- 
amples are giyen. 

> See Corssen, i. 79. 
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writing, as Aquilius and AquiUim; also the occurrence of two 
Fa where etjrmologically there should have been but one, as 
quereUa and perhaps reUigio (but the first I here may be an 
assimilated d), or one I instead of two^ as pauium, helua, 
solennis. But besides being a strong sound, it also had 
(like r) something of the vowel about it In Sanskrit there 
occurs a vowel K, also a vowel ri: and we shall see hereafter 
that it was this slightly heard vowel in these two consonants 
which led to the loss of original vowels before them, as in 
vinc{u)lum, and dext{e)ra. Hence it cannot be surprising 
that a vowel before I had a natural tendency to turn first 
to u. 

The I was especially powerful when followed by another 
consonant, in which case the preceding vowel was nearly 
always altered to u — the vowel which under the circum- 
stances required the least effort to produce. Thus a passed 
into u, as jlavus and fiagro into fulvus and fulgor^ when 
through the strong dislike of the Italians for a heavy conso- 
nantal beginning, the I as the second consonant was thrown 
further onwards in the word : e became u very much more 
commonly, as peUo, pulsiis; sepdio, aepvUtia, and a host of 
others ; compare too the Latin mulgeo with the Greek afiiX/ya} : 
almost equally often as colo, cultus; stolidus, hut stuUus; and 
compare bidbtis with fioK^o^, sulcus with oKko^. Indeed the 
flexibility of the Greek vowels in the same position is best 
seen by Corssen's examples^ of words taken from the Greek 
by the Italians at an early period, and pronounced and 
written after their rule : thus 7rd<r(raXo<: becomes pessulus, 
XIk€7^<; is Siculus, (f>aiv6\7j^ \&paenula. 

^combined with another consonant has the same effect 
as Z, in detaining the preceding vowel at the step u. Thus 
nuntius, Acherun{ti)s, hunc, diminutives like ratiuncula, con- 
tractions like homvUus (from homontUus), are all instances 

» 1.258. 
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of a vowel which lias fallen from o, but no more than one 
step. In the same way mn detain the u in alumnus and all 
tjliat class. That the nasals were the cause seems clear 
becai^se before two consonants a vowel in Latin commonly 
sank to c The cases are not on the whole very numerous, 
and it would seem that the tendency was strongest in pre- 
Augustan times, and then rather ceased, for Ennius wrote 
frundes, and Lucilius dttpundi. Among the provincials the 
o-sound was probably often retained, and passed on to the 
Romance language, e. g. molto, mondo, &c.* 

(\\) the (ii) Where the vowqI i;i which the change results is e. 

^'"^* '• rpj^jg result, as will be inferred from the previous account, 

is produced especially by r, the most cognate of the conso- 
nants. This is most conspicuous in the cases of neuters 
ending in us (os), where between the two. vowels s passed 
into r, e. g. genos-is becaipe genoris and then generis. In 
other cases original i rises to e from the influence of r : as 
Qtnis, dneris. Next, Corssep quotes the terminations ber, 
cer, and ter, the vowel of which ia Indo-European was cer- 
tainly a*. The uniformity of the vowel before the termina- 
tipn 'r:Q- {-eco) has been already contrasted (p. 164) with the 
easier Greek vocalism. Lastly, in th,e conjugation of verbs e 
is always attracted by r, which in lAtin seems to have had 
a peculiar sound ; so dedi-sont passed into dede-runt*. 

I mpntioned above that e is the favourite vowel of the 
Latip in closed syllables before more than one consonant, as 
vertex (from vevtio) sceles4us from $celus, pedester for pedit- 
^(o)-, and numerous others. This combination evsn caused 
a further weakening of u, asferentem, &c. (contrast euntem) ; 
the old u being retained in legal formulae. The reason of this, 
i,t ^eems to me, lies in the dulness of the vowel : it has the 
leasit amount of character of any ; and therefore it best suits 

1 Corssen, i. 257—264. « i. 274. » i. 276. 
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a syllable in which the consonantal element is strong. Prof. 
Heyse's character oi e may be assented to without difficulty; 
with respect to the other vowels his conclusions are so inge- 
nious that one cannot but wish that they were borne out by 
facts. Of e he says that it is the vowel of least "tone :" it 
expresses less of sensation than any other, and consequently 
extends its dominion over speech with ever-increasing force, 
as the exponent of reasonable speech : colourless as water 
it serves as the element to float consonants : it is the voice 
of emotionless reasonable speech\ 

(iii) Where the vowel in which the change results is i. fiii) iU 
It may seem needless to treat of this vowel as the result 
of assimilation. If t be the weakest of the vowels, it must 
be the point to which all vowels would sink if left to their 
own course, without any modifying influences. It may be 
said on the other side that i is not invariably the weakest of 
the Latin vowels : there are cases in which i has sunk to e^ 
as we have already seen, at the end of a word, or when the 
final consonant was so little heard that the vowel was really 
final. But I do not think that in any of these- or similar 
instances i has been kept back by assimilating influenees 
from sinking to e. The assimilation therefore in this case 
must be understood to be no more than the result of affinity 
between t and other sounds which generally compelled a 
vowel to sink as low as it could in the scale — which it 
might not have done, had no such influence been at work. 

The sound which had this effect most was n. The thinnest 
nasal preferred the thinnest vowel. According to Corssen", 

1 Heyse, System der Spraehvnssenschaft, p. 79. I owe my knowledge of 
this brilliant writer to Mr Farrar's Chapten on Language. In the chapter 
from which the above is qnoted, he distingoishes the vowels as the natural 
exponents of different sensations : a distinction which it is to be feared has 
perished in a far pre-historio stage of language, at least for the other vowels. 
See Chaptert on Language^ p. 86, note. 

» I. 94. 
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who rejects Priacian's rule that final n was strong, medial n 
weak, n was strong in the middle of a word, at least 
where it was an element of either base, or suffix: it can 
hardly have been strong in a prefix, such as oon^ when it 
generally vanished. Corssen instances the various spelling 
of words like Porsena or Porsenna to prove his theory; just 
as the strength of medial { was inferred from the same rea- 
son. If this be so, we can understand why n, which is a fine 
dear sound if pronounced with distinctness, would naturally 
draw to it the finest and most distinct of the vowels. But 
imdoubtedly the nearness of the points at which the two 
sounds were produced has also much to do with the fact. Both 
are dental, and we shall see that % has an affinity for other 
dentab as well The % occurs before n in terminvs (Greek 
-fievo-), in dittHnus, where the suffix is the Indo-European 
-tana ; r^ularly before the suffix -no, as in daminus, pagina, 
&a : it supplants o in oblique cases from bases in on, as 
cardo{n), cardtn-is : and occurs in a few radical syllables, as 
in Minerva for older Menerva, and vindico (compare venia)\ 
This tendency to substitute % for e, as we have already seen, 
was the mark of cultivated, as opposed to rustic, Italian. 

/ was also attracted to the dental spirants. The best proof 
lies in the transliteration of KCDfia^m by comtasor (the double 8 
required to represent f may have had a peculiar force here) 
«r Kovacrpov by cantstrum; here again we have two dentals 
at work. An important example is furnished by the termina- 
tion of comparatives, -ivs for older -ids. Here the % was some- 
times absorbed by the t^, as in mintis : but more commonly 
the u itself sank to %, which then coalesced with the pre- 
ceding t, and should therefore have produced a long final 
syllable in magts, satis, &c. ; but the weak pronunciation of the 
last syllable in Latin seems in every case to have let the long 
vowel pass away". Lastly, i occurs in connection with t and d. 
1 Corssen, i. 283—286. « i. 288. 
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The instances where this assimilating power is best seen are 
the participles or participial formations from the second conju- 
gation, ^meritm from mere- (but meretod occurs in the well- 
known epitaph of the son of Barbatus), tadtvs from tace, 
&c. The same change is seen sometimes though rarely in 
the first conjugation, as damitum, cubitum, &a In these cases 
accent no doubt had much to do with the weakening : the 
unaccented middle syllable could not maintain its length, 
and the shortened vowel easily sank to t. The fact that i ia 
always found before the suffixes -tion, -tia, -tat, -tudin, -do, &c., 
should perhaps not be pressed as an instance of assimilation, 
for we have already seen (p. 169) that in all such formations 
the final vowel of the base has a natural tendency to sink to 
* as the easiest vowel, e. g. in belli-ciia, rvbi-cundua, &c 

In conclusion then, the three weak vowels have their 
own peculiar affinities, u for labials and l\ e for r and closed 
syllables ; % for dentals : these affinities in every case depend- 
ing on the nearness of the point of contact of the two sounds. 

Next we have to consider the cases where one vowel «. Foiorf 
has assimilated another. This phenomenon is of compara- twn caused 
tively rare occurrence. We have often had occasion to*^****''*^ 
remark the weakness of the Latin vowel-system : conse- 
quently we shall not expect the vowels to exercise so strong 
an influence over another vowel as the consonants did. Still 
I can give you a few examples derived as before almost 
entirely from Corssen. 

(i) When two vowels come into actual contact, they 
have a tendency to approximate to each other. 

Thus when y was resolved into t in (e)8yam, the subjunc- 
tive of ESf the diflference in point of distance between the 
two vowels % and a made the form siam unpleasant : hence 
through the influence of the i, the a drew one step nearer 
to it, and became e — stem, a form which constantly occurs in 
Plautus (e. g. Capt 736). That a really occurred in this form 
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in Latin, as well as in Qraeco-Italian or Indo-European, is 
shewn by those cases where the y was entirely dropped, not 
resolved into z, when the a remained intact ; as in reg(y)am. 
Similarly Corssen holds' that the difficulty of the combina- 
tion ia produced the numerous class of secondary nouns in 
'ieSy e. g. durities by the side of duritia. 

Another eflfect of this assimilating influence of one vowel 
on another is to check in some cases the same power when 
exercised by a consonant. We have seen already that o 
followed by I almost always sinks to u. But this change 
does not take place when i or e precede o : w is more distant 
than from either of these vowels ; and they therefore by 
their assimilating power retain the original o in uiola, gla- 
diolus, &c. ; in aureolus, lideoltts, &c.* 

(ii) When two vowels are separated from each other by 
a consonant, they tend to become identical. 

Thus e assimilates a preceding vowel in bene, originally 
bono, which by regular weakening became bone; then the 
feeling of the coming e in the last syllable modified the o in 
the first. Similarly illeC'Cbrde owes the e of its second sylla- 
ble (root LIC) to that of the third. 

ha0 changed u and e in a previous syllable, in soboles 
(suK) and socordia (se). So also u has operated in the suffix 
of tug-urium on the vowel of TEG. I think it possible that 
the same influence may have produced diumus (dies), and 
arbtistum (arbos), Biit more numerous are the cases where % 
has aflfected a preceding vowel. Thus ne-hilv/m becomes 
nihil : the old i in mihi is preserved by the final i, though 
in mei, mens, &c. it has become e. 8JJL in consulo passes 
into sil in consilium, facul becomes facilis ; and CAL, which 
is found in KaKirrmo and calim (the old form of clam accord- 
ing to Festus), becomes occulo, but super-cH-ivm, A for- 
ward action is clearly to be seen, as I think, in difficUis and 

i I. 803. « Ih. 
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displicet (see p. 173) : i is not found in perfacilis and per^ 
pla^cet, where no % precedes. 

It is quite clear from these examples that by far the Apparent 
greatest part in this kind of assimilation is played by the^A^ rwciT 
vowel i — the weakest of all : a fact which may at first sight 
surprise us. Corssen* gives the analogy of a, 5, u in Gennan, 
which are commonly produced by an i in the following syl- 
lable : e. g. mann, mannlich : and he concludes that t, thin 
though it be, requires for its pronunciation a considerable 
tension of the organs of speech, .differing herein much from e. 
This explanation seems very unsatisfactory. It is this efibrt 
required in pronunciation, and nothing else, which is the 
mark of a strong vowel : and yet nothing can be plainer 
than the fact that i is weaker than a, 0, or u. And certainly 
no such tension is absolviely required to sound the t, though 
greater power may accidentally be applied to it, as it may 
also to e. The truth is that the real cause of the change is 
not the influence of the % : the real cause is the natural ten- 
dency of every vowel to grow weaker in Latin : the i only 
lends a helping hand, determining how far the change 
should operate — ^in this case to the utmost possible limit, 
sometimes giving an additional* impulse to the vowel affected, 
which might otherwise have resisted the primary tendency, 
as dlfficilis, mentioned above. In a word, it is only a modify- 
ing, at most an auxiliary cause of the change : and this is in 
accordance with the view of Assimilation which I have 
throughout this section attempted to set before you. 



III. Dissimilation. 

This principle has of course a less wide field than that 
which we have just considered. The same sound is less 

> I. 307. 
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likely to occur twice in inconvenient proximity, than differ- 
ent sounds. Like Assimilation it is sometimes an auxiliary 
cause of new change, sometimes it prevents the regular pro- 
cess of change. Its operation is restricted to some of the 
places in which either by regular substitution, or by the loss 
of a letter, or by the resolution of a semi-vowel into a vowel, 
or by the addition of suflixes to roots or bases, or by two of 
these causes combined, the same vowel-sound occurred twice. 
Leu fit- It acts, I say, only in some of these places, because the most 
operation: obvious method was to let the two vowels so meeting coalesce 
^^vMia into one long vowel : and this often took place. For exam- 
^Jl. P^^' when seqvrontur was tending to become sequrwntiwr by 
change. the regular substitution of u for o, since the double u would 
have been difficult to pronounce, the two often coalesced, 
and {q never being written after the loss of its peculiar 
attendant u) the result was aec-untur, when the tendency to 
weaken o to u in these forms had become too strong and too 
universal to be resisted. But the natural dislike to such a 
transformation is seen in the fact that the old spelling 
sequontur was still retained even in the Augustan age, side 
by side with the new. Similarly we find in indiflferent use 
eqiios and ectis, aequom and aecum, qttom and cunij &c. In 
all these cases this retention of the o, this bar to the regular 
change, is due to the principle of Dissimilation. In some 
instances no doubt this principle was aided by another cause. 
If the weakening of o to w had taken place, and the two 
vowels had then coalesced, there would often have resulted 
much confusion. Thus tioUus would have been allowed to 
sink into ultus; uolnus into tdnus, &c. Here therefore there 
was all the more need for letting the natural tendency to 
Dissimilation act fiilly. 

Corssen gives as examples of this bar beside the well- 
known uolt, uolcanua, &c., the cases where original o is 
retained in the suffix -olua, which generally sank to -ulus; 
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as frimlua, Scaevola^ &c.* The combination uu seems to have 
only been tolerated when another vowel followed, in which 
case the second u was of course really the semi-vowel t;, 
and there was no real meeting of identical sounds, e. g. in 
iUuuies, 

The meeting of % with * occurred more frequently : e. g. 
from the resolution of ei into t, as pettei, petit; uiet8\ uiis. 
Here the combination was allowed because contraction 
would in such cases have produced immense confusion : but 
where possible it was permitted. Thus when De-is became 
Diis by weakening, it was at once shortened into Die; and 
genitives like Vergilii were also contracted, except when a 
poet found the older form more convenient Frequently the 
diflSculty was avoided by dropping one of the vowels, as 
obiciOf adicio, &c.' 

But when the difficult combination arose from the meet- 
ing of the end of a nominal base with a case-suffix, or even 
a new formative suffix, then dissimilation stepped m and 
prevented the occurrence of the sound. One of the two 
vowels became e; thus aH-inus became alienus. Similarly 
when e would naturally have sunk to i in the last syllable of 
the root, it was retained, as in abietis, not abiitis, and 
Anienis from Anio{n), though from cardo{n), as we saw 
(p. 184), we have cardinis. So also in the formation of a 
secondary noun we see the same influence. Although before 
'tat, bases in regularly allow the to sink into t (as from 
uer(h, ueritat-), yet if i precedes, the does not sink below e, 
as in pie-tat', imrie-tat-, and many others*. The root AG is 
frequently used to form a sort of causal verb ; in which case 

» I. SOS. ■ See p. 152. 

* At a somewhat late time if we may judge from poetry. Thoa Virgil 
(Aen, VI. 420) has obicit offam (-ohyicit)^ but Lucan (ix. 188) Pompeiumque 
deU obieit. Yet in Virgil we find reice scanned as a dissyllable, which could 
not be if each t was heard. 

* Corssen, i. 810. 
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the vowel naturally sinks to i, or is altogether lost, e.g. 
leuigare, pur{i)garey obiuHgare^ and %ur{i)gium. But when % 
precedes, this vowel was kept at e, as uariegare. Lastly, the 
older form of the genetives ipsitcs, illius, Sec. is to be ac- 
counted for on this principle. We have seen the u occurring 
in forms like corporus (p. 165), a weakening of Graeco-Italian 
'08, But this u regularly sank to i, and consequently we 
might have expected to find ipaiis or ipsis: the change was 
prevented by the preceding i*. 

Finally, the combination ee is avoided in eeis by the forms 
eis or ieis, both in the nom. and the dat or abl. plural And 
the only reason apparently why we find the one relic of the 
older form of the present participle, so often mentioned, 
eantem^ is that if the usual weakening took place in it, we 
should have a double e sound. 

These, with a few others of the same class, are the main 
examples of Dissimilation — ^a principle which (as will have 
been observed) acts almost exclusively in hindering weaken- 
ing which, but for it, would on the analogy of similar forms 
have certainly taken place. 

^ In Plautus, Trin, 68, ed. Brix, though Fleckeisen reads ohiurgitOt not 
so well, I think. 
« Corssen, i. 312. 
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YOWEL^UANGE {continued). 

IV. Loss. 

We have now to return for a short time to the Greek. «• Lonof 
As the last two forms of change had little effect on thewicefo. 
vigorous vowel-system of the Greek, it is only natural that 
it should have suffered still less from loss. Indeed the only 
class of words in which a vowel is dropped with any regu- 
larity is in those verbs which formed their protracted-stem by 
reduplication. In these the radical vowel commonly fell out. 
Many of the cases have been already mentioned ; as yl-y{€)v 
ofULiy /j,L'fJi{€)vfOy 7rt-7r(€)T-a) 7r€-^(e)i/-G), &c. This loss is one Prdbahly 
reason for believing that the accent in Greek was not origi- by greater 
nally regulated by the length of the last syllable, but was-^[ff^^f 
free to fall as was natural on whatever syllable more es- ^ «? 
pecially modified the original idea — ^here therefore on the period. 
first : for had it been on the radical syllable always, as would 
be necessary under the later law — e.g. fic^fih/ci), — ^it is almost 
inconceivable that the accented vowel should have been 
suffered to drop. It is quite true that this view is not free 
from objection, though less so, as I think, than any other. For 
example it may be asked how it happened that if the accent 
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was always on the reduplicated syllable, the vowel was yet 
regularly weakened to i? We may answer that it is less 
remarkable that an accentuated vowel should be weakened 
than that it should be lost: but this answer allows the 
difficulty. It is hardly conceivable that the accent should 
have been originally on the radical syllable and remained 
there after the reduplication sufficiently long to allow the 
new syllable to be weakened regularly, and then — ^after the 
importance of that syllable had so far &ded out of the 
consciousness of those who used it — should have been thrown 
back on to it, and so the radical vowel have been lost. It 
would destroy the very principle of the theory, that there 
was a natural connection between accent and sense, if we 
should thus suppose that a syllable could be accented after it 
had lost its meaniug, in times when accent had not yet 
become bound by quantity. Some other explanation must 
be found if this theory is to be maintained. *May the change 
of the vowel in the reduplicated (and accented) syllable have 
been due to dissimilation as well as to weakening? We 
have already seen in words like yiyova how the Greeks 
avoided the occurreuce of the same vowel in consecutive 
syllables. As the vowel in the radical syllable was nearly 
always e in those verbs which formed their protracted-stem 
in this manner, the choice of i for the vowel of the redupli- 
cated syllable would thus be explained : it gives a variation 
in sound, but the smallest possible. 

The theory of the original freedom of the accent is 
maintained by Corssen in the third division of his work on 
the Latin language — ^that which deals with accentuation — 
the Betonung. It is true that this part is open to many 
objections : it contains more of hypothesis and less of facts 
than the Aiissprache and VokaUsmus: and difficulties, such as 
that mentioned above, are not met Still on the whole his 
theory seems to me more satisfactory than any other. It is 
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coDfirmed to some extent by the Sanskrit verbs which are 
analogous to those which we are considering ; for at least in 
the singular they are accented on the reduplicated syllable. 
The augment too is accented in Sanskrit ; as on this theory 
it could not fail to be, if the augment was originally (as 
seems highly probable whatever may have been its meaning) 
an addition from without, and alien to the verb, and so 
diflfering in kind from reduplication, which added no new 
element to the root. So this principle, if ti*ue, would explain 
other losses in Greek which occur in augmented tenses, but 
not so regularly as in the present : I mean cases like e-<r(e);^-oj;* 
from the root SEX or 2XE, and e<rn'6fir}v for i'aeTr-ofjuqp; where 
the rough breathing was probably a mistake, on the analogy 
of the present eirofuu and the imperfect eiTrofirjv; in this last 
the breathing was misplaced, the process being i-acTr-o^p, 
ihrofirfv, ieTTOfiffP, eiirofir^p. 

Lastly we find a vowel sometimes lost in formative 
suffixes before a case suffix, e.g. 7raT(e)/>-69. The fact that 
the £ does not fall out in the accusative where it is accented, 
whilst the genetive and dative have the accent on the case- 
suffix, seems to point again to accent as the cause of the loss. 
But why the accent was on the suffix in the genetive and 
dative alone, is not so easily answered. Was the accent 
originally on aU case suffixes — as modifying the radical idea ? 
and was it then commonly thrown back from the natural 
tendency in all languages — ^less felt in Greek however than 
in most — to shorten a final syllable ? But, I confess myself 
entirely unable to explain why particular cases like irarpo^ 
still kept it unchanged. 

Examples of loss in Latin are much more numerous— «. im of 

another proof of the weakness of the Latin vowel system ^^^^ 

compared with the Greek. They are so various that it is 

difficult to bring them under general heads. Perhaps the 

1 Schleicher, Comp. 67. 

P.L. 13 
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best plan will be to give a list of the most important, and see 
afterwards what general conclasions may be drawn from 
them. For the examples I shall again be indebted to Corssen. 

Lo69ofa; First even the strong vowel a is lost not unfrequently in 
the perfects of the first conjugation* — e.g. cub{a)ui, nec{a)ut, 
&c. There can be no doubt that these perfects were formed 
like others of the same class from the base, cubd, need, &c., 
by the addition of ui the remnant of /«*i': and it is not 
probable that this termination was joined directly to the 
simple root, in which case there would have been no loss of 
a. In all likelihood, as Corssen suggests, the weakened 
supine cvbitum, where the reason for the t lies in the dental 
t, led the way to cubtui and then to cubui. In nouns this 
loss is rare: but uirgo must be a shorter form of uirdgo: in 
clarus and clamor the root was doubtless CAL : and Corssen 
points to palnui and cupressua, which represent the Greek 
iraXapLff and Kxmdptaao^. 

Lemofo; The loss of o (I take the vowels according to their 
strength) is even more rare. We find uict{o)rix, aU{o)rix, 
pi8t{o)rina, &c., where the new suflSx has forced out the 
vowel of the old. Similarly neptis comes from nepotis: 
Corssen suggests through a middle form nepitis on the analogy 
of homd{n), hominis, 

Lou of u; The next vowel — u — is only lost before I: and I have 
before said that I has something of the vowel in itself. Thus 
uinclwm^ as is well known, occurs at least as often as the 
older uinculum even in the Augustan age. Others like 
poclwnii uehiclvm (Plant. Pers. 775, 782) do not seem to 
occur in the literary dialect later than the Flautine age, till 
poclum is found again in Prudentius'. These ** syncopated 
forms" when they occur in Latin verse-authors are generally 
explained as ** poetical license " — a radically false theory, if 

> OoiM. u. 2. • See Schleicher, Camp. 828. 

• Corssen, ii. 6. 
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it means that Virgil and Horace used forms which ordinary 
men of the time could not have used. The truth is the very 
opposite of this statenaent : a pronunciation of uinculum and 
similar words in which the u was either barely heard, or not 
heard at all, was the universal pronunciation of the day : it 
was one of the regular weakenings of the popular use, which 
can be <listinctly traced upon inscriptions through many 
centuries, and always on the increase : which was also pre- 
valent among the different Italian dialects. Educated men 
of Virgil's day laboured to restore the u ; and there can be 
no doubt that one effect of the Augustan literature was to 
stem to some extent the general corruption of the language 
as shown in this and numerous other ways. Only these 
writers did not -entirely debar themselves from the forms in 
daily use. Therefore their use of these vulgar forms was an 
infringement of their rule as poets, not such an infringement 
of some stricter non-poetical standard as is implied by the 
term " poetic license." The u also fell out almost regularly 
in the secondary suffix -ulo, when preceded by n, or r, which 
then assimilated themselves to the following Z, and so pro- 
duced the terminations, -cBo, -iTfo, -Mo, -vllo ; e.g. ocellus (for 
ocididus), Stella (for ster-ula), homullus (for homonulus), corolla 
(for coron-ula), sUlla for stir-uUi: sometimes -ulo was added 
to a word in which it already occurred, with a similar result ; 
as pupiUus for pupul^lus (that is pupulo + t/fo), osciUum 
from oscuium, Ac. ; see the long lists given by Oorssen*. 

Just as u fell out before I, ho e was lost before r; es- Lou of e; 
pecially in the suffixes -ero, -hero, &e. Thus we have lih{e)ri, 
cap[e)ri, inf{e)ra; laii'h[e)ra and numerous others. Simi- ^ 
larly the suffix -tero is weakened to -tro and then often to 
-tri as in eq^uestri-s, &c.: so also a^c-ero becomes ac^ri-s. And 
the same weakening which we have seen in iraT{€)p6^ is 
found in pat{e)ris, also in ag{e)ri, pig{e)rt, &c. These are 

1 11. 10—14. 

13—2 
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common and well known. Bather less obvious is the loss of 
e in saiictum; compare coryletum, quercetum, &c. This vowel 
is also lost in perfects, like a above : as deb{e)ui\ 
Lost ofi; But the loss of all these vowels is small compared with 
that of i, the thinnest of all the vowels and most likely to 
die out; both when it was radical, and when it was the 
substitute for a stronger voweL From the long list of its 
omissions', it seems capable of falling out of almost any 
place. Thus it disappears before c in ccdx (caiic-) ; before g 
in pur{%)gare, %ur{i)gium (see p, 190) ; before d in cal{t)dus 
(the true form of Augustus' day on the authority of the 
Emperor himselP), ual(%)de, u{u%)du8, gau{i)deo (but gaui- 
8U8) ; before t incessantly, as mi8er{%)ttL8, often in Lucretius in 
words which the next generation of writers did not allow 
to be contracted, as po8{{)ta (i. 1059), (though the com- 
pound re'j>os{%)tu8 is a favourite both of Virgil and Horace, 
and demands the weakening by its length) ; in al{{)tu$, 
qiuie8(i)tor, atfdac{i)ter, Sec; in the old verbs fer{i)t, est (i.e. 
edit), vol{i)t; (that is to say, if these forms did really employ 
the connecting vowel analogously to the other persons — 
ferimtis, &c.) ; before m and n at the beginning of numerous 
sujfixes, as summua for supimtts, bruma for breuima, teg{{)men, 
8ig{i)numi (whence sigintdum or aigillum), alum{i)nus, &c. — 
for the Graeco-Italian e in these formations probably passed 
through % before it was dropped, on the analogy of terminus, 
&c.; before s in comparative suffixes, if Corssen be right in 
his very ingenious suggestions that, on the analogy of magis, 
satis (i.e. magius, scUivs^ see p. 184), so also mox is a neuter 
compai'ative from mouoc-ius (root wov), whence nwiuxhis and 
mo{u)ocs, the i being dropped before the s; also that uix = 
ui-c-ius, a comparative of ui-co, an adjective formed from vds* ; 

1 CorsMii, n. 20. « Id. 21—42. 

> (^uint. I. 6, 19. The Emperor may at least be eTidence to a fonn, even 
if he, like Sigiemand, could not create it. 
* See Krit. BHtrdge, p. 02. 
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as also the forms ah, ear, ids, eu{b)8, &c., where the 8 is diffi- 
cult to account for, and this (conjectural) explanation seems 
to me more probable than any other. It is certainly con- 
firmed by the superlative forms in -sto (the Greek -laro): these 
are probably only the comparatives intensified by the ad- 
dition of the pronominal base -to; then the i is traceable 
in pra-iS'ix) or praesto "near/* as "most before" you; it is 
lost in itiwta for iug-is-ta "most joining on" and ec{i)8ta. 
The i is also lost before s as before t in verbal forms like es, 
fers, &c. Much more numerous and important are the cases 
where i is lost in verbal formations before 8, when another 6 
precedes, which after the loss of course coalesces with the 
other. Such forms are dixti for dio-si-^i; which occurs 
very frequently in the comedians, but not again in literature 
till the Silver age. Similarly the subjunctive perfects 
fjLxiniy for fefad'Sim^y ausim for avsi-sim, the futura exacta 
facso for fefaci'SO, occepso for ob-cecajn-so, the pluperfects 
eX'Stinxem for exstinxi-sem, uixem for uiad-sem, and the 
infinitives dixe, traxe — all shew the same loss. Schleicher 
indeed objects to these formations on the ground that the 
second 8 between two vowels must have become r and the i 
before it changed to e, as actually did take place in fecerim, 
which certainly followed the common Latin rule. Therefore 
he assumes {Comp, p. 831) an older and a younger formation; 
and that in the older the suffix was added directly to the 
root, Qa/ac-stm. This I think is improbable from the very 
periphrastic character of these tenses : compare the passive 
foetus sim, where the first part is recognised as a complete 



^ Ck)r88en assumes to account for these forms an indicative perfect /oxt, 
Le.fac+sit a later form and distinct from feci whence fecerim {=feci-Hm), 
Such perfects no donbt often occurred: but here I prefer to derive both 
forms from a reduplicated perfect, which occurs in the Oscan, fefaci. This 
can be weakened in two ways, one as in the text, the other by dropping the a, 
through the accent being on the redupUcated syllable — fef(a)ei^ fe(f)ci, feci. 
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word, not a mere root or even a base : and I think that the 
weak % coming in the third syllable after a strong explosive 
sound would scarcely be heard ; and so the necessity for 
changing « to r would not be felt : afterwards when /e- 
fad had sunk to feci the 1 would be more distinctly heard 
and affect the following 8 more. The history of these 
forms i& the sama as that of uinclum, &c., mentioned above : 
they are found constantly in the comic writers who re- 
present the pronunciation of ordinary life, and they were 
doubtless heard in ordinary talk in the Augustan age, 
and are therefore sometimes but very rarely used by Horace 
and Virgil. The other conjugations, the 1st, 2nd and 4th, 
could form their futurum exactum and subjunctive perfect 
in the same way from the earliest times down to the 
days of Ennius and Plautus, but not much later. Thus in 
Plautus we have amasso (i.e. amaui'SO, which regularly be- 
came amauero), seruasso, prohibeasis (i.e. prohibeuisis or 
prohibueris). Here it would seem that the loss of the u as 
well as the i led to a compensatory doubling of the «. 
lis espe- The cases in which the vowels have fallen out in compo- 

cudLylott . . /v» . , 11. 1 

in conu- sition are sufficiently numerous and peculiar to deserve a 
^'^" ** short separate notice\ The stronger vowels indeed did not 
fall out under these circumstances, at least without first 
sinking to a lower sound : co-ctga doubtless first became coigo 
on the analogy of red-igoy &c. and so passed to cogro. And 
most of the instances in which seems to have fallen out, 
appear to me rather cases of contraction, e,g. quorsum from 
qiLO'turrsum, where we have a sliding together of the double 
uo, than an elision of either : this is true also of prosa for 
prO'Uorsa, and Corssen's assumed mouox; of coii)uncti and 
ho{ii)omu8 where the lost letter was y; in all these cases 
the vowels which met were the cognate and u which easily 

^ For A fuller list of examples, see CJorssen, 11. 42 — 51* 
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united. The loss of u is singularly rare ; it is apparently 
confined to the last syllable of manu in compounds like 
man{u^8uetu8, man(u)datti8, &a: the length of these words 
rendered the los? of some part inevitable, and therefore the 
unaccented vowel wa.s naturally the first to go. The loss of 
e and % is common enough. Thus e is lost in ol{e)facio, 
nuvcupoy i.e. nomencupo, posse for pot(e)se: in numerals 
often with a consonant, as quin{que)decim, 8ept{em)tissiSf &c. 
Its loss in the reduplicated perfects is well known, e.g. in 
rec(e)cidi, ret{e)tuli. In all these cases the first part of the 
compound has suffered: the loss has fallen on the second 
member in prae{he)ndo, c<hu{e)ntio (which finally sank to 
contioy like noui-uentius to nuntius), in bi'(ge)naef mali'g{e)nus 
and numerous others. The loss of * is commoner still ; e.g. 
au{i)'spexy nau[i)fr(igus, un{i)'decim, sinciput for seniucaputy 
officina for opi-fidna, pau{ciyper, sti{pi)'pend{um and others ; 
in the second part of the compounds, as su'r{{)go, cO'{i)mo, 
tur{i)gium, prae'(i)tor, indu-{})ti(ie, iuheo for ws-hibeo, &c. 

What is the immediate cause of this vowel-loss? WeAreihete 
know that the general cause is the general principle of all those of the 
phonetic change. But why did these particular syllables ^^'^^f' 
suffer to such an extent, while others in the same word get 
off scot free ? It is difficult not to reply (as Corssen does) 
that the cause must be the Accent. The syllable which lost 
the vowel must have been the unaccented syllable. Then 
how far is this a priori decision confirmed by the facts of the 
Latin language? In order to clear up this point Corssen has 
instituted an elaborate inquiry into the laws of the Latin 
accent, which occupies pages 201 — 4-00 of the second volume 
of his treatise on the history of the language. I have 
already alluded to this part of his work at the beginning of 
this lecture ; where I said that these results did not seem to 
me to be as certain as those of the earlier portions of his 
book. Since however they are at least probable, and if true 
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have an important bearing on this part of our subject, I 
will give them here very briefly. 

Corssen believes that there was an older and a younger 
law of accentuation in Italy, as well as in Greece. For the 
latter law he has the good authority of Priscian and Servius. 
The former rests on a large'number of particular forms in 
both languages, which will not fit in with the law in use at 
the flourishing period of their respective literatures : I will de- 
scribe the younger law first, as being certain ; and then state 
the main points in which Corssen's assumed earlier law differs 
from it. 
Cmnmon By the rule then of the Roman literary period, 

law of <tC' 

centuatian, i Monosyllables 

(vowel naturally long) are circumflexed : r^s, f6ns, s61, fl^s. 
short , . . acute : mel, c6r, fdx, n6x. 

2. Dissyllables 

(last vowel long) acute : R<5mae, s611ers. 

short, first short*, acute: ^rma, d^us. 

long, circumfl. : Rdma, d6num. 

3. Trisyllables, <fec. 

(penult, short) acute : Ascia, p6stulaa 

long, by position, acute : pu^Ua, teg^ntes. 

nat. and last long, acute : pudfcae, audlsses. 

short, circ. : lectica, civilis. 

The circumflex or " broken high tone," as Corssen calls it, 
was not the same tone throughout : prima erecta rursus in 
grauem flectitur, as Servius defines it. And this sinking of 
the tone is doubtless the reason why it is never found sepa- 
rated from the end of the word by more than one short 

1 That is naturally shorty and lengthened (£or prosody) only by position. 
Natural length is either radical as in st&re; or the result of vowel-intensifica- 
tion, as d^cit^ or of contraction, as amAt, Mere length by position, in words 
like nox, arma, &e. must be distinguished from this. 
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syllable. Its natural place therefore would seem to be at 
the very end. Yet so little was the Latin inclined to accen- 
tuate the last syllable, that the circumflex is never found 
upon it in dissyllables, except when the original last syllable 
has been wholly or partially lost, as in {Uic{e), creddn{e), and 
the similar nostrd{ti)8, audi(ut)t 

Loss therefore may be expected in unaccentuated syl- 
lables : that is, on all original final syllables (which as we 
shall presently see did suffer most severely) ; in the syllable 
immediately before the accented syllable (and we have 
already seen the loss of the vowel in many such; in c(a)laru8, 
c{a)la7nor, text{o)rina, pi8t{o)r%na, di8cip{u)lina, lib{e)rare, 
fab{e)rtca, pat{e)ronu8y cer{e)r{tu8, cal{%)carey pur(t)gare, teg- 
{%)mentum, or at least in the simpler forms from which 
these are derived); and in the penultima when following the 
accent (as we saw in pal{a)may uinc{u)lum, peinc(u)lum, 
lib(e)ri, ded(e)rot, no{ue)ram, quaes(%)tor, tu)l{i)ti8, &c.). In 
longer words, generally either derivatives or compounds, 
there seems to have been a middle tone ; in compounds on 
that part which lost its original accent, i.e. the first, e.g. 

uersi'p^iSy circum-siatOy because the significance of the first 

member did not allow it to sink to a grave accent: but 

in derivatives it is certainly the most important part which 

suffers, as irarCilndus, longi-t'ddo. Some excessively long 

compounds might even have two middle tones, as qmna- 

uicendria, uerbi-uelitdtio. 

The main result given hy these facts is this : the accent Accent de- 

was dependent on the quantity of the penultima : it was even ^^^anti- 

fixed to its place by the length or shortness of the penultima. '^ ^/.^ 

pedulttma. 
Thus the accentuation of the Latin was far more stiff than 

that of the Greek. It is true that in Greek (at least in 

accordance with the rule observed in the age of literary 

activity) the accent could not stand farther back than the 

antepenultima. But within that limit it was free to range. 
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As Corssen admirably puts it : " the quantity limits the 
accent as to where it shall not stand ; not as to where it 
shall stand.*' It could and often did stand on the last syl- 
lable. In Latin it could not : and without doubt the mono- 
tonous weakening of this last syllable is closely connected 
with this comparative stiffness of the Latin accentuation. 
Jfeactumof But though the quantity thus reigned over the accent 

accent upon , _. . «.ii... «« 

quoMtUy, in Latm, yet it was not unaffected by it m its turn. The 
accent could shorten syllables and even cause their en- 
tire loss. It could shorten grave (i.e. unaccented) vowels, 
whether iSnal or not: e.g. prf^, dgnttus, mdUstus, of Ma. It 
could abolish the final syllable, as in dic{e), dger{o8), fdcul{i8), 
and many others, which will presently appear in their 
order \ Thus though "the quantity could bind and 'break' 
the accent" (i.e. in the circumflex) " the accent limited and 
shortened the quantity. It was a conflict of inherent powers 
within the word*." But while the influence of the accent was 
but sporadic — acting in a few words like those above men- 
tioned — the influence of the quantity was regular. There- 
fore in the prime of Latin literature the quantity ruled the 
accent in the main. But the inevitable tendency of the 
accent to win the day at last, was only checked, in no 
way beaten back, by the Augustan rules. How supreme it 
had become by the beginning of the fifth century after Christ, 
is to be seen by a glance at the inscriptions of that time. 
We find, for example, these lines at the beginning of a pa- 
thetic epitaph of that date : it marked the grave of a little 
girl, called Felicity. 

Quod dulcis oati, qaod cara pignora praestant, 
Continet hie tnmiiliis, membra qui parva retentat. 
Dolorem Biu« fine dedit Felicitas isto, 
Clauditur infelix falso cognomine dicta*, &o. 

The first three lines all contain "false quantities:" the 

last happens to be correct by the Virgilian standard ; and at 

I See Coresen's liBts, ii. 262. » J6. ii. 268. » /&. ii. 396. 
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first sight we set down the whole epitaph as full of barba- 
rous errors. But this is wrong : the epitaph is right enough 
in the main if judged by the principle on which it was 
written. The old Hexameter-form is retained : but the beat 
of the first syllable in each foot, which is given by a long 
syllable in the old hexameter, can be given here by accent as 
well as by quantity. Six such beats are required, and 
nothing more: the syllables in thesi are unimportant; if 
short, when by the old rule they ought to be long (as cariT), 
they can be left short ; if long where th^ should have been 
short (as felicitds), they can if unaccented be shortened. 
That this is the general rule, in spite of exceptions (like 
membrd, above) will, I think, be clear to any one who looks 
at many of these epitaphs of the later period. 

But in classical times, as we have seen, accent was in 
complete dependence on the quantity of the penultima: 
sometimes afifecting other syllables, but not touching this 
one. How then are we to account for occasional weakenings 
like crep'{d)ui, &a? Here accent and quantity ought to 
have agreed to preserve the a ; and yet the strongest of all 
the vowels is absolutely lost. 

To explain this and many other such diflSculties Corssen Ccuet 

assumes an older law of accentuation, diflfering from that in ^^f^uM 

common use, in two main points. ammon 

laWf and 

1. 7%« acute was not homtd by the length of the penvUima, can only 
This will account for eases where a penultimate vowel, long edUbyan^' 
by nature or position, on which by the later rule the accent ^I^j^^^' 
must have fallen, has been either absolutely lost, as crSp{a)ui, 
v(ct{d)rix, 8u{huo)r8umy dddrot (for d4derwnt)y dix{t8)ti, &c., 
or shortened, as fid^i (from fideis)^ illtus, hdmlnis, pldtSa, 
dSc^Oy d/dimus, in all of which the penultima was once un- 
doubtedly long. The same applies to compounds, like 
cSgnitua, pSi^o, &c. ; and to the manifold cases where the qua- 
lity of the vowel is weakened though the original quantity is 
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retained, as in dnhelo, inqulro, dccuso; or in cdndemno, inermis, 
where the vowel is long by position. All these cases can be 
explained by supposing the accent to have fallen originally 
on the antepenultiraa, despite the length of the penultima — 
hardly in any other way. 

2. The accent might fall even on the fourth syllable frora 
the end. This possibility will account for cases where the 
antepenultiraa has fallen out, though by the usual law it 
ought to have been the accent : e. g. in iur{i)g%wni, gdu(i)deOy 
pv4r({)tia, p6p(u)licus, 8ur{ri)puit, d^{hi)beo, r^t{e)tulit, and 
countless others\ Another eflfect was the loss of the final 
vowel or syllable, as dnimal{e), frii,gifer{o8), 6pifex (i. e. dpi- 
fic{x)8. Sometimes we see side by side the results of this 
method, and those of the later rule, long after that one had 
become general : e. g. dnimae besides amrndi from animdis, 
diderXmus by dederlmus : so also in trisyllables dM^runt by 
dederunt Such double forms shew the length of the contest : 
in which the later method was doubtless assisted by the 
new acquaintance with Greek laws of accentuation: but 
which certainly dated from an earlier time, as is shewn by 
the numerous syncopated forms in Pl^utus, and seems even 
to have been as old as the xii. Tables. 
Accentua- I have already mentioned that Corssen holds a similar 
o^erkin- older law of accentuation to have existed in Greece as well 
gnaffci, ^ [^ Italy. Such an agreement would materially increase 
the probability in either case ; for we should regard this older 
freer state as that of the Graeco-Italian time, and should con- 
clude that each nation developed out of this after the separa- 
tion its own system of accentuation as of pronunciation*. And 

* Sea Corssen, ii. 334. 

• The evidence for an older system in Greece consists (1) of the redupU- 
cated presents (see p. 191), like fiXtu(t)vw^ where the accent ought by the later 
rule to have fallen on the last yowel ; which would therefore not have been 
lost: (2) of nouns ending in oi;, as dOvepus, dffreun^ &c. where the ia must 
have be«i long, while it is not probable that the vowel of the penultima was 
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we should be confirmed in this belief by discovering that in 
Sanskrit the accent is absolutely free — is subject to no gene- 
ral law, but shews many traces of a battle between the 
radical syllable and those prefixed or suffixed, which modi- 
fied it. The Sanskrit system has been left in a sufficiently 
simple form to enable us to say with certainty that the prin- 
ciple of it was this : that the accent should fall to that sylla- 
ble which was felt to be most important. This is the mark 
of the freshest |3ower of conceptiun in a people: and is the 
principle which we may therefore with some certainty attri- 
bute to the rndo-Eatopenna Of the other derived nations, 
the Greek ,'3taud:^ nearest to the Sanskrit, by still keeping tha 
pijwer of emphasising change of idea expressed }>y suffixes ; 
but it was bound by the rule that the accent could not 
stand fartlier back than the an tepen ultima. In Latin we see 
an additional loss of enei^y, in the weakness of it^ terniina- 
tionSj as well as the restraints which it shares with the 
Greek. The German family, in whieh the accent was un- 
affected by quantity, but always thrown back as far as pos- 
sible in the word, shews the least living force of sdl. 

always mute ; at leaat it i» of te^n gciumed as a full short : (3) of the li^'ordit 
eudiug m at and Dt wliich are aeceakid on the imtepen ultima j theae cimuol 
i^ally huvy IrtjLin long in qniintity mid tit J he same time sLiort for actieut^ 
{i} of 00m© femiiiinfta hke dhrMf)^^* d\^ti^)iti, ^a ; La tbem the final a 
wiia doubtless long origjnallj, ouU it is inoonwivabJ© that t^w aecettt slwjiiH 
have been thrown back if the }oiig final had always jiowet ov«r it ; neither !a 
it probttbk that the a vms iirst shortened and then the accent tlirown l>ack, 
for there seemu no other reason for the Hhortemii(f of the tt e3to<!pt the 
distftucfi of the ac^fut^ at all ^ventfl in words like Upda (sticrl&ce), S<yv\da 
wheie the aetcent seem 4 to have be^n alwiij» on the pennltimatef th« 6»At a 
waa never shortened. The possibility of thf? a<ieeut being farther hack thtin 
the ant<*peniiltinia, ie shewn hy sjucopated words like ^^^(a)\ijTttiT '^\iv\89p^^ 
iyiyit^vfTiy, &c. Here it would certainly seem that the aceeDt on the first 
syllable mnat hav* been the cause of thromiig out the vowels from tli« 
radical Byilahlei which ought moreover to have been accented. These indi- 
cations clearly do not amount to proof t but they at leaAt give im some 
reason io? believing it probable that at an t-arlier period the Gn-ek acctintua^ 
tion wa9 more free than afterwards. 
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Such, briefly stated, are Corssen's views about accent, so 

far as I understand them. His theory is certainly arbitrary ; 

and many of the instances on which he relies to prove it, 

may be susceptible of a different explanation. But as it 

seems to me both possible and plausible, and as I know of 

no other equally good, I have thought it right to give it 

here. 

MiddU It is not probable that the vowels thus lost fell out 

latin be- abruptly, with no intermediate step. Before a short vowel 

w'vei fully fi^^ly vanished it commonly passed through a stage in 

Bounded which it was scarcely heard though still written, retained 
and entire- , in* • ti- tii^ 

ly lost. Without possessing any definite quantity, and liable therefore 

to be pronounced more or less distinctly according to chance 
of position. Such vowels accordingly had not the full 
length of a short vowel, for scanning, and therefore could 
be ignored at the pleasure of the writer, whether they 
occur in enclitics, as ipsey est, quidem, &c., or in the grave 
syllable of accented words, as voluptas, rndnu, bSne, &c. 
Further, such a vowel could be disregarded even before 
two consonants, as senectiUti^, ferentdriwm, &c.*; also when a 
word ended with a consonant which was weakly sounded, 
such as m, n, a, t, d, and the next word began with a con- 
sonant, the vowel before the final consonant if weak itself 
was not lengthened by " position." These facts are conclu- 
sively proved by Corssen in the Atissprache, &c. Vol. ii. 
pp. 70 — 126, by numerous examples' from the Latin dra- 

1 Plant. THn. 898. • Id, 466. 

' For a long list of Bimilar examples, see the excellent edition of the 
Trimimmus by Brix, Intr. p. 16. 

The short vowel before doubled consonants in Plautas, e.g. HmUlimae, 
PhiRppum, is not parallel. ISiese are to be explained by the well-known fact 
that the doable consonant was not toritten before the days of Attios and 
therefore the sound wayeied between a long and a short, bnt was probably 
always distinctly lieard. So also in words like ^oTy senifx, Al&oandert the 
reason of the apparently irregular shortening is that x did not sound much 
more than », 
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matists, who give us the best evidence by the commou pro- 
nuDciation of the day ; to these vanishing vowels he gives 
the Lame *' inatiuoal" This then is the cause of the uppa* 
rent in^egularities in the lines of Plautus and Terence; 
which are regular enough if we do not apply the staudoitj of 
Greek metre to them. lo these writers such vowels (follow- 
ing the analogy of the spoken language) are dmnh although 
written. But this license was impossible in the regular 
metrical system of the Augustan poets. They could not 
brook these syllables either alive or dead. For them 
eveiy vowel must be a full long, or a fall short, or cease to 
exist altogether: they could not niiike up one short syllable 
out of two or three half-heard ones. Consequently they 
either struck out the lingering vowel-sound altogether, as in 
dextra, or raised it to a full short, as dextera ; they could not 
leave it ambiguous as dexUra, where the vowel was heard 
indeed^ but did not take up the time of a full short It was 
no doubt especially the introduction into Rome of the dac- 
tylic metre, which favoured short syllables, that stopped in 
written Latin the ever- increasing vowel-coiTuption, and fixed 
the vocalism at that point which it had reached at Cicero's 
time. But the spoken Latin w^as Ijeing further corrupted 
none the lass: its downward path must be traced through 
the vernaculars and into the Romance dialects. 

This explanation of the extensive eorniption and loss of 
vowels in the Latin — that it was caused by the vowel gradually 
dying out of unaccented syllables — seems to nie by far the 
most probable. It is given as I have alrea^ly stiid by Coi^sen j 
it is also now maintained by Rltschl\ though a different view 
was taken by him in tiie Prolegomena to the Trinwmmns ; 
by Dr Wagner in the admirdble Introduction to his edition 
of the Aulularia^ the first attempt with which I am ao* 

* Sw Mhiinitchn Ummm, kit* 400, 
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quainted to make known in England the process and results 
of etymological research in Germany ; and by Prof. Munro, 
in a review of Dr Wagner's book*. The opposite view is held 
by Prof. Key, and was formerly held by Ritschl, that the 
words were compressed in the utterance, e.g. that manus 
was sounded as mnus (not as manus, with the last syllable 
"dumb") ; similarly that we should pronounce snex, sror for 
senex, soror, &c. This theory is often supported by instances 
like pire, mire, &c. in French, where the t is supposed to 
have fallen out through this compression of the total sound*. 
But the reference to French to prove the pronunciation of 
Latin, seems to me just as deceptive as to argue from 
modern to ancient Greek : on which subject I have spoken 
above. While much may be said for this, as for all Prof. 
Key's theories, yet this one seems to me much less adapted 
than Corssen's to the genius of the Latin language, which as 
we have seen already in part, and shall now see more fully, 
produces above all things corruption of the last syllable. 
Lou in and For I come now to the loss of the final syllable, both 
tyliabie a- when the vowel itself ends the word, and when it is followed 
ifs^nettr'^'^ by an imperfectly sounded consonant, which was lost either 
beinffac- before, or with the vowel : as the principle is the same in 
both cases, they may be considered both together. I thought it 
better to defer these until I had stated a probable reason for 
them, because the examples are mostly familiar to you, and 
I should have run the risk of merely telling you a number 
of isolated facts which you knew before ; whereaja you will 
be able now, I hope, to refer them all to one principle. Often 
where the vowel is not absolutely lost, it has suflfered loss of 
quantity from the same general cause ; I must therefore for 
the sake of completeness briefly consider this loss also, 

1 Camb, Univ. Gazette, April 28, 1869. 

* It is, I think, more truly explained by Wagner (Aul introd. p. xxxiy. 
note) as having been assimilated to the r. 
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though I have not now time to enter fully into the history 
of Latin prosody, a good account of which (so far as Plautus 
at least is concerned) will be found in Wagner's AtUuiarta, 
and Brix's TrinvmmuB. 

The loss in quantity as the slighter loss will naturally Lom in 
come first: and here let us first look at those cases where^"*****^' 
the vowel of the last syllable has been shortened, although 
the final consonant was not lost, but probably indistinctly 
pronounced — ^a point which will come under our notice 
when we treat of consonantal change. Thus, a, e, I were 
long in the verbal bases amd, morie, attdl, and as they are 
still found long in the second person amds, &a, were no 
doubt once always long in the third also, amSt, &c. Yet 
instances are hardly to be found of the vowel occurring long 
even in Plautus^: on the contrary, the syllable is commonly 
short : though oddly enough there are several instances of d 
in the imperfect even in classical Latin ; where the unusual 
length is generally explained by the editors as simply the 
result of arsis : I have already said that " metrical license ** is 
most foreign to the spirit of the Augustan poetry : and we 
should never have found e.g. amiUd>dt* if the old long-sound 
of the a had not been sometimes heard in the speech of the 
day. Examples of the vowel being still long in the present 
in the Augustan age are ardt (Hor. Od. IIL 12. 26), ridet 
(id II. 4. 14), videt (Aen.l, 308)*. For the subjunctive we 

> OonseB quotes Mere. 648, 'Qoid istao eaptas oonsilinm? Quia enim 
me adfliotat amor.* * Aen, y. 858. 

' Prof. MmiTO, in a note to Lncr. n. 27, denies that there is any analogy 
between fulgit there (and similar long forms in Virgil) and the lengthening 
of snoh syllables in Ennins.' But at all events Virgil would not hare 
lengthened a sylh^® which was not long in Ennius; there is at least 
so much analogy: and if my principle be correct, the yowel cannot haye 
been wholly short in the common speech even of Virgil's day; or he would 
not have used it as long. That such long syllables are only found in arsis 
in Virgil, and not in thesis as in Ennius, is natural enough, for no doubt 
the tendency to shorten the final syllable, when not emphasised, had in- 
creased greatly between the days of Ennius and Virgil. 

P. L. 14 
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have fuati augedt, &c in Plautus and Terence ; the a being 
aftei'wards shortened by the general tendency to weaken the 
final syllable. Similarly Horace has periret^. Curiously 
even the i in the third conjugation is found long in figlt*, and 
/oci^' and others. Wagner compares the Greek e.g. Xeyet*; 
and therefore, I suppose, regards the lengthening as compen- 
satory: but it may be on a mistaken analogy. The perfect 
has its third person long more frequently, as astitU'y &c., 
and compare the end of one line of the epitaph of Scipio, 
"hie fuit apud uos," In the second person of the subjunctive 
perfect, the i seems hardly more short than long in the Au- 
gustan age. Examples of the long a in the present are 
hqudVy opprimdr^ &c. Passing from verbs to nouns we see 
in Plautus the final still long of soror, stuHior^, &c. ; though 
the is elsewhere short in aoror and similar words, as might 
be inferred from the process of weakening which gradually 
reduced the full long vowel to something less than a short. 
Hannibal was still long with Ennius, as Corssen suggests", 
because the name was derived from the Phoenician Baal, 
and was naturally long, and afterwards shortened by the 
prevailing Latin tendency. Lastly -liis (originally -hhyas) 
in the dative plural is long in Plautus* : and rarely in Virgil, 
e. g. in Aen, iv. 64. 
Lon of When the final consonant was not merely weakly sounded 

when the but absolutely lost, the tendency to shorten the preceding 
^rutnTwas ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^1 stronger. The vowel remained unguarded to 
^o»<. suffer the wear and tear of use, and was affected in the same 

way as originally final letters. Here, as in the cases men- 
tioned above, vowels which were generally long in the days 



1 Od. m. 6. 17. • Od. m. 24. 5. 

' Eel. yii. 28. * Introd. p. lix. 

* Plant. Mil. 213. « Plant. Amph. 659, and 1056. 

f Poen. I. 2. 161. Bacch, 128. » i. 866. 

» e.g.Aul.d7e. 
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of Plautus and his cotemporaries were shortened in the com- 
mon speech in the last century before Christ — so much so 
that they were generally scanned as such by Virgil and 
Horace, though the older quantity occasionally still appears in 
their times, breaking the regularity of the Greek metres they 
employed. Some words retained their concluding vowel long 
to a late period. When the d of the ablative was lost, final a 
none the less retained its length till the times of the later 
empire. One exception is ita, which is long in Naevius' well- 
known line, 

It&qne poBt^^mmst Orci traditns thensanro. 
But final € commonly sank to ^, as patr^; though we have 
on Scipio's tomb, 

Gnaiuod patre prognatus, fortis air sapiensqne. 

Traces are found of a middle form 6i, as in Ennius' line ; 
Tom caua sub montei late speons mtns patebai 
Long e was retained in me and te from Tried and ted: 
whilst the ablative of the third pronoun kept the d but 
shortened the vowel, and appeared as sM literally "by 
itself:" its original length is shewn in compounds like sed- 
Uio. Adverbs in -e, originally ablatives in -ed, generally 
remained long, except short words in common use, as bene, 
male, and a few trisyllables where the accent fell on the 
penultima, as infime^, mp^me. Similarly gi^was originally 
quid, then qui, qvie (by the tendency mentioned above to 
change a final vowel into e) and quS^ : and from this longer 
vowel still being possible to the consciousness of language, 
Virgil could write his "Liminaque laurusque Dei'." Then 

^ Lnor. vi. 597. 

' The correepondence in meaning with the vulgar English ** which** is 
comical. When Virgil said **Arma uirnmqne cano/' *'arms I sing, which 
I sing the man,** he was nnconscionsly using the exact idiom of Mrs Gamp 
and Fleaceman X. The originatiye power of language is limited after all. 

' Aen. III. 91. 

14—2 
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modo, whilst still used as the ablative of modus, is shortened 
by Plautus^: so also cito and ergo, adverbs, though the 
latter is not commonly shortened till the Silver age, when 
numerous examples of final o shortened are found*, which 
would have been inadmissible in classical Latin, but which 
were daily growing more numerous in common speech in 
the days of the classical poets. In fact the Augustan authors 
used the short final o only in words which had been so com- 
pletely worn down by common use that no feeling of their 
old length remained, such as dtH, modS, homd and ego, short- 
ened from hamon and egon. A huge list of words ending in 
d, which are found in Juvenal and Martial — who no doubt 
reflect the common pronunciation of the day — ^is given by 
Corssen, from whom indeed nearly all the examples I have 
quoted above are taken *. 
-^^'^f/ . Next, the loss in Latin terminations is to be seen in 

guantUff tn ' ^ 

originaUy the shortening of originally final vowels. Thus the a of the 
^^oeU. feminine nominative was early shortened, leaving but few 
traces of itself in Ennius and Plautus^ ; and sometimes cer- 
tainly in inscriptions, as in the grand line on the tomb of 
the young L. Cornelius Scipio', 

Quoiei nita defeoit, non honos, honore. 

In locatives we find i in doml*, and others in Plautus : 
mihi, &c. could have the final vowel short or long down to 
the Augustan age ; compare nisi and qtLOsi. Imperative dis- 
syllables early shortened the last vowel, as was but natural 
to the brevity of command; rogd, iubi, manX, &c are fre- 
quent in Plautus : also other (not imperative) forms, as dart, 

^ ilttZ. 6S9. See Wagner's IrOrodueHan, p. xxii 

' e.g. in Jnyenal, pond (vu. 9Z)yUigiland6 (ni. 282); and nnmeroos others 
both in this anthor and in Martial. 

* Corssen i. 846. 

* Ai, 762 epUttUd: Baech,265, "Yolcanas, Sol, Lnna, Dies, Di qoattnor:** 
unless we follow Fleokeisen and transpose Sol and Lnna, for which there 
seems i^ occasion. ' Mammsen, Cwpw, n. 84. ^ MiL 194. 
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dedX, because of their shortness and frequency : also in the 
first person is short in e6 and wK — dissyllables again, and 
found in Plautus, but in the Silver age the tendency had 
affected longer verbs as well. 

We now come lastly to the absolute loss of the vowel, Lo- of 
either when it stands actually last, or when it is followed thtfinal 
only by a weakly-sounded consonant, that is practically '^'^^'^ 
by none at all — the result, like the loss of quantity already 
considered, of the tendency in Latin to throw back the 
accent as far as possible from the end of the word, sub- 
ject to the rule of the length of the penultima. First 
under this head comes the loss of original 0, or later tt, in 
the nominatives, such as ageripa), puer(p8), &c., a numer- 
ous class ; as famul for famtU{o8) used by Lucretius^ after 

Ennius, 

Ossa dedit ierrae proin ao famul infimas essei. 

It is not easy to determine in these cases whether the 
vowel or the s went first : we should rather have expected 
the 8 : but there are no traces of the vowel surviving : on 
the contrary, 8 is found alone in words like Campcms^ but 
this seems almost unique. But the vowel % has certainly 
fallen out and left the 8 in nouns like Arpina{tt)8, where the 
t after the loss of the vowel would seem to have assimilated 
itself to the « ; so in men(tt)8, fron(d%)8, and very many others : 
in orb{%)8, &c. where the preceding consonant is not a dental, 
it keeps its place unchanged. Where a liquid precedes, the 
liquid maintains its ground, and the 8 is lost, e. g. vigil{i8), 
ua7ner(i8)f pede8ter{%8\ and very many others; where how- 
ever the accent falling on the antepenultima sometimes 
drove out the e of the next syllable, and produced the other 
form, as pede8tri8. The same principle seems to have pro- 
duced out of uelis (I e. si udis) the conjunctive uel\ 

^ m. 1085. ' Plaai Trin, 645, quoted by Gorsseii, n. 55. 

' Corssen, n. 60. 
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/ followed by no consonant fell away regularly in neuter 
nominatives, such as animal{%), lacunar{i), cochlear{%), pi- 
per{{), lac{ti): though Corssen mentions forms in -e, as 
lactmare, existing side by side with these, as was quite natu- 
ral; he quotes sale (i.e. «aZ) from Ennius. Similarly in 
many adverbs the i has been lost, as tot{i)f ut(%), po8t{i)y &c. 
For tot and qiiot Corssen compares the Sanskrit tati and 
kati, and calls ti a " demonstrative particle :" but tati seems 
to be rather an old locative form produced by adding i to the 
pronominal base tat. The i was lost in very old times from 
the verbal terminations, ajs regi8{%), regit{%), regont{i) ; also 
from regehdm{i), 

E was lost in imperatives of the third or old conjugation, 
just as a and e were shortened in the first and second : e. g. 
in dic{e),/ac{e) : but the full forms are common in Plautus : 
this loss therefore was a late one. Many little words in 
common use have lost their final e, as neu{e), originally ne 
vsliSf hic{e), &c. ; Tiec (i.e. nequi or neg^), qui'n(e), si'n{e), 
&c. The fuller forms, Aice, hae-ce, the nom. plur. hisce, &c., 
are sometimes still to be seen in Plautus. This e, which 
was in these cases weakened from %, must have been so 
slight a sound, and so little inconvenient at the end of a 
word, that it is lost less frequently than we might have 
expected. 
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CiLy^OSASTAL ClUSGB. 



I^ the hust fivo Lectures T liave mentioned, I thint, the most Sup^^&nt^ 
iniportaut variati<niR of the Groek and of the Latin vowel- p^r^i/iT" 
system fn»m that of tht.ur common Graeco-Italian ancestors, Latmthm 

far Piaikt^ 

nod from the .simple vocalism of the carlie.^t histonc period /crff<i, 
of onr ruce. Wo have suen in these variations tiie strength 
of the Greek and the weakneHS of the Italian. Wc Iiave 
seen how the Greok conld adhere in the main to the simple 
distinction of scales in tho original voivel-sjt^tem, and yet 
couhl avail itself with remarkable snccesa of any expansion 
of that system. The Greek vocalism shews the greatest 
observance of rnle, combined with the greatest individuality: 
and thus coincides with the highest development of Greek 
character to a degree which seems at first surprising, which 
yet ought not to surprise us, if we believe, as we surely may, 
that the character of a nation must l^e impressed on its 
language, so far as that language is the result of pitre in- 
ternal development, and has not been compounded of many 
foreign elements. The Italian on the contrary both con> 
founded that distinction of the three main vowels which is 
essential for the clear expression of distinct i-adical ideals, and 
also subjected itself to a rule which kept ever increasing in 
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stringency, the tendency to uniform monotonoos weakening. 
So far then we have seen the Greek at its best, the Latin at 
Orwur its worst Now we shall see the better side of the Latin 
a^^%^in compared with the Greek, shewn in its greater tenacity of 
cfmtonanu, consonantal sound. No doubt the Latin not unfrequently 
substituted a weaker for a stronger consonant, as well as the 
Greek or indeed any other language : every language has its 
own peculiar weakenings of this kind ; they are the most 
obvious marks of distinction between one language and 
another. But the greater strength of the Latin consonants 
is shewn in their comparative freedom from assimilation, 
which in many Greek verbs obscures the radical form. Thus 
in <t>pa<r<ro) we have the same root and the same suffix {t/o) 
as in the Latin /arc-to; but the k of the root is lost in Greek 
from the assimilating effect of the y, which in Latin was 
simply resolved into the cognate vowel, and exercised no 
power over the stronger consonant: indeed the k is hardly 
recoverable in Greek because it has regularly sunk to 7, as 
in €'<f>p(vy'Op\ just as it sank to bairff in Gothic, that language 
which of all the Indo-European family comes nearest to the 
Greek in the richness of its vowel-system : the original k is 
to be discovered in the less spiritual Latin and Lithuanian. 
Generally speaking, however, the original form is recoverable 
in Greek from some of the tenses which are formed directly 
from the root : the Greeks felt too keenly the necessity of 
clearness to suffer the consonants to be absolutely ob- 
literated; they are the necessary framework of language, 
the body which is needed for the soul; yet the soul may 
be vigorous though many bodily members are weak or even 
lost. It is curious too how the innate Greek love of symme- 
try is recognisable even in the weakenings of its consonants : 
they are nearly always regular, not often isolated : there is a 
system to be found in almost all of them: while the Latin 
looks uneven in the midst of its regularity; its loss especially 
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of consonants in groups is arbitrary and not reducible to 
rule; and even its less corrupted verb-forms have a more 
"irregular" appearance than those of the Greek. Nothing 
can look more regular than i^ofuu, ari^w, ax^^ M<^(ro^> &<^» 
but this regularity leaves us quite uncertain whether the 
root ends in a guttural or a dental ; while there is no such 
uncertainty about the very unsymmetrical forms which cor- 
respond to them in Latin, sedeo, stinguo, scindo, mugio. But 
these points will be clearer when we see the difference in the 
changes of the two languages. 

The principle of change is here the same as in the Omena 
vowels. Desire for ease of articulation leads naturally to the determine 
change of a stronger to a weaker sound. It will therefore be ^^^^^^ 
necessary for us first of all to get some general idea of the <*« <»»»- 
relative strength of the consonants. It can be but general, 
because every language has its own scale, which is discover- 
able only by investigating the facts of each particular 
language: but we can lay down a few broad rules which 
seem to be common to all languages, as they depend on 
physiological facts which do not vary for different peoples ; 
and then see how far the history of the Greek and Latin 
languages confirms these rules : and how far the facts which 
will come before us point to peculiar rules of these two 
languages. 

First of all then we may assert with confidence that a Mommuxry 
momentary sound is stronger than a protracted one, and ^Jl^U^^r 
therefore we may expect to fiad, as we actually do, that a ^t^^^T^ 
momentary sound passes into a protracted one, but not vice 
versa^ except from some assimilating influence which is 
sufficient to explain the apparent irregularity. It is I think 
quite clear that the complete check given for a moment to 
the breath must require a stronger effort on the part of the 
organs of speech, than is needed when there is no perfect 
stoppage, but the stream of air is suffered to flow on in a 
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slightly altered current uDtil it is exhausted; just as the 
mill-dam endures a more violent pressure than the break- 
water over which the stream rushes. 
^*I!i Next, among the momentary sounds, the hard will be 

girtntger stronger than the soft, each in its own class. The diflTerence 
gaeh in of effort will be seen by producing both sounds, but is not 
^^ ^"^^ easily demonstrable without entering more into physiological 
questions than I purpose to do*: the rule however will be 
sufiBciently borne out by facts of the Greek and Latin : in 
which there is no backward process, such as that of the 
Teutonic Lautverschiebung (better known to us as the 
changes of Grimm's Law): the diflSculty of which seems to 
me to be met by the explanation that the change began in 
each case by weakening, that when e.g. the aspirate (or the 
breath which represented it) was used by weakening to 
express an originally hard, and a soft was used to denote the 
aspirate which had taken to other work, then for the sake of 
clearness it became absolutely necessary that the remaining 
hard should take the place of the original soft. 
Ufuupira- Next, the aspirate is weaker than the corresponding un- 
uronger aspirated letter. This follows from the nature of the aspi- 
^^^,.^L,^^ rates, of which I have already said something*, and shall 
ing atpi- liQ,\e more to say hereafter : the breath heard in each case 
follows upon less permanent, that is less strong, contact 
On this theory it no longer seems unnatural that the more 
voluminous kh should be weaker than k or gh than g. But 
when the soimd denoted here by h became at last, as I 
believe it did, not a subsidiary breath but an independent 
sound, the spiritus asper ; then kh, gh, &c. must be treated 
as compounds, subject to the ordinary influences which 
affect compounds, such as loss of one of the members, or 

1 It is hardly necessary to refer any one who wishes to understand this 
part of the snbject to the third lecture of Max Miiller's second series. 
* Bee Lect. L p. 10, see also p. 55. 
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assimilatioD of one member by the other. This is the reason 
why, though ffk be wtuiker than g^ we can yet find in Latin, 
and perhaps in Greek, g in the place of original gh : ag. 
ang-ustus from Indo-European AGH : gh has becomo a 
double sound, and the h has been dropped from the end of 
the eoniponniL That the aspirates were in their origin later 
than the una.4pirated letters, can be best seen in Sanskrit — 
a language which especially deaerves our thanks for perform- 
ing within historical times so many of the oldest processes of 
language. There we am the hard aspirates l>eing produced 
from the hard letters, e.g- th from t in tlie superlative pra-tht' 
ma^ where the analogy of other languages leaves no doubt 
that the suffix was originally -tanm^ and the ik consequently 
the product of Hindu laziness'. 

The hard then is naturally stronger than the soft, and Ofth^ 
the nnaspirat^d than the aspirated letter. What now is ^^^Iht 

the relation of one hard to another hard? What law afff^^^^^f^^' 

are tltt 

strength governs the exchange which wo sometimes find ^trxmgesL 
between one class and another, guttural and dental, dental 
and labial, &cj We have already, in dealing with vowel- 
assimilation, considered the vowels as sounds produced at 
a series of points in the passage of the air fix>m the lungs 
to the hps : and I have expUuned why such order could not 
be taken (as we might have expected it should be) for the 
scale of Towel-atrongth, because each vowel is not so much 
simple bretUh, Imt breath modified by the different organic 
which it passes; and it is the sum of the whole exertion, of 
both expelling and partially checking the breath, which is the 
measure of the strength of each particular vowel. But in the 
case of consonants, where there is a complete check, the rule 
that their strength varies as their distance from the lungs 
seems to be absolute; that is, that the gutturals are stronger 

> f^ CvLTtim, Or. KL p. m% 
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than the palatals (in those languages which possess palatals), 
the palatals than the lingaals, and these than the dentals 
and the labials: and this is the order of the consonants 
given by the acute Indian grammarians, doubtless inten- 
tionally. The current of air is strongest at the outset, and 
gradually grows weaker. No doubt an additional impulse 
may be given to it at any point of its passage; but if no 
such impulse be given, it naturally is feebler at the lips than 
in the throat Therefore the minimum effort required to 
stop it at the lips is less than in the throat : in other words, 
a labial is naturally a weaker sound than a guttural The 
merest closing and opening the lips is sufficient to produce 
the sound p with hardly more additional effort than is re- 
quired for the mere passing out of the air within the mouth ; 
but it is impossible to sound k without conscious effort 
Therefore we must expect k to pass into p, but never with- 
out strong reason allow that p can pass into k. Here again 
the Sanskrit stands us in good stead by its gre€U;er number 
of consonants. The theory that the guttural k is naturally 
the strongest of all sounds is borne out by the fitct that k actu- 
ally passes into the palatal c& but not ch into k\ when we have 
the double form in a group of Sanskrit words, we find regu- 
larly k in con*esponding words of other languages; so that 
ch is clearly a Sanskrit weakening. Again, the greater 
strength of the gutturals is shewn by the difficulty which 
children find in pronouncing them; also by their hardly 
appearing in terminations, or when they do, yet never as 
the second element of a consonantal group, not ik, dg but 
kt, gd\ This last argument indeed cannot be pressed 
to its full result, for we find in terminations pt and bd, as 
well as kt and gd, so that by this reasoning p and b ought 
to be stronger sounds than t and d. But the reason here 

» Or. EL 390. 
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seems to be that labials, which require perfect closing of the 
lips, are ill suited for the end of a word, where we instinc- 
tively prefer those sounds in which the breath is not articu- 
lated by the lips, as among the vowels e rather than either 
or u. Probably indeed dentals and labials do not differ 
much in strength, but still, in the few cases of exchange, 
it is the dental that seems to pass into the labial. 

We have thus got a tolerably definite idea of the sort OeMtal 
of changes we must expect to find among momentary sounds. J<,^y 
For the protracted sounds it is less easy to lay down rules. ^o»«We 
They are in their nature much less definite than the mo- traeted 
mentary; and much depends on the length of time during 
which they are sounded. The nasals, as we have seen, are Ammig ike 
to some extent dependent on other stronger consonants; the ^^^l^ 
guttural nasal indeed not often standing single. Curtius ^J^J^^fi^ 
thinks that where we find m and n in corresponding words 
the m is the stronger. But most of his examples (e.g. ioiiov 
but domum, Sanskrit damam, and the German Faden for 
old Fadem) are of final m, which, like other labials, is 
inconvenient at the end of a word. If we assume the Of the tpi- 
strength of the spirants in the order of their pronunciation, ^^rwig- 
we should get y, 8, v, which is probably correct, but they do ^* 
not seem to interchange much. Certainly neither of the 
last two ever passes into y; and Curtius thinks even the few 
cases where we find F on inscriptions instead of original y, 
e.g. fori, are pure mistakes in writing; it being known that 
some letter had dropped, and more trace of v having been 
left than of y. The history of h differs for different Ian- ^^f^ ^ 
guages. In Greek it is always the remnant of one of the Onek, 
spirants, and weaker than any of them; in Latin it haa 
replaced gh^ and seems to have been pretty strongly sounded. 
Since r when sounded distinctly is a lingual and 8 a dental, j^ q^^ 
we should expect that r would pass into 8. In Greek and ondLadn 

T., 1 .11111 ./. sisMronger 

Latm, however, the reverse is undoubtedly the case; m fact, tha^r. 
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r is a fluctuating sound which can be produced at different 
points of the air-tube; and, at least in Latin, it seems to 
have strong affinities to the dentals, as we shall hereafter 
see. In Greek the change from <r to /> is pretty well con- 
fined to the Laconian\ We have already seen that r is 
older than l\ see page 81. Many suggestive remarks on 
this subject of consonantal strength are to be found in pages 
385 — 398 of the Oriechische Etymologie. I shall say no 
more here, but shall proceed to the actual changes found in 
Greek and Latin, under the same heads as we took for 
vowel-change; but taking Loss immediately after Substitu- 
tion for greater convenience of arrangement; since some 
classes of letters, especially the spirants in Greek and the 
aspirates in Latin, suffer from both. 



I. Substitution. 

1. Change of hard (unaspirated) letters to soft, 

Ohcmge of This change is the simplest process of substitution. It 
^f^-!^ot ^^ ^^* ^^^ common in either languj^e, and less so in Latin 
very com- than in Greek; in both languages it is sporadic only, never 

affecting the whole even of any class of words. 
Change of Thus K passes into 7 in aprf^ta from the root APK, which 
andg, IS Unaltered in apKio<;, May the change arise from the 
softening influence of the two vowels and p? I have already 
mentioned the Greek ^par/- by the side of Latin farc-io, 
but the aa of <f>pd<T<T(o shews that <I>PAK must have been 
the real Greek root, for we should have had <f>pa^(o from 
<f>par/. Indeed, the Latin has commonly preserved for us 
the original letter, which the Greek has weakened. Thus 
in Greek we have '7n]yvvfii, and even in Latin panga and 

1 CurtiuB, Qr. Et. p. 396. 
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pagus: but pac-tscor ehevvs that the oldest form of thia com- 
moa root, '* to fix" — wtience "to builfr' or *' to covcnarit" 
— was PAK, and not PAG, as we should have rather sup- 
posed from the frequeucy of the g; and wda<7aXoq (i.e. 
7rafc-}ja-\o-^) uAh the same tale. Compare fiiayay and 
7Hisceo\ 

In Liitin ijloriii is from KLU, the iDdo-Europcan KRU; 
the first step is the noun douos (compare /cXeFo?), which with 
the suffix fja hccomos the secondary noun clomsia; and 
this, by the loss of 1^ and the chaugc of s to r, is dor la; 
after which the I is probably responslhle for the g, and the 
chauge therefore is rather one of assimihition'. But tiierc 
is siniple substitution in infflnti by the sitle of Plfcari (Attic 
€iKQ(Tt,], LUid guberno {/cv^€pvdm); whilst the variation within 
the Latin itself is seen in gurguUo by the Plautiue curcuUo'*, 
The older t is pointed out by Corssen (he.), as often found 
ill the Old Umbrian, where the Latin had weakened it. 

But this change of sound in Latin is doubtless connected Peculiar 
with a ciuious and well-ascertained iact in the history of the th^hai^ 
Latin alphabet. The old Latin alphabet had, like the Greek, ^^^^^^ '*' 
K for llie hard guttural, C or ^ (Greek T) for the soft. 
But tlie difference between the two sounds was nearly lost 
at some early period, and consequently K fell out of use: 
it was only retained occasionally before a, though it was 
regularly kept as the abbreviated form of some words as 
K{aeso), K{al€ndae), &c.; wliilst C, not G, is found in old 
in.scriptions in forrus like macistcry cnaia, &c.; leciones stands 
on tlie restored Columna Rostrata: C. and Cn. were used till 
quite late for Gaius and Gaaeus, lu fact, k and g alike were 
represented by c, tliat is by the ^-sound. But at a later date^ 
some time in the third century B.C., the distinction of sound 

^ A full litii of nil the r^^utturols thus clianged in Greek is given in the 
Gr. EL U7—im. 

= See KriL Beitr. 53. * Cursseo. i^. 77. 
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begins to reappear, as Corssen suggests very probably*, from 
the increasing intercourse of Rome with foreign people, 
especially the Greeks of southern Italy. But instead of 
replacing E for the hard guttural sound, the Romans slightly 
modified the existing symbol C, so as to denote Q, and kept 
C for the hard sound*. That the rather frequent change 
from ik to jf in Latin is due in great measure to their con- 
fusion, seems to me probable, from the fact that for the 
other classes there is less corresponding weakening; to which 
indeed the Latin had no great leaning. The change of E 
or C into QV Yrill be considei-ed afterwards ; also it« weaken- 
ing under some particular circumstances into a palatal sound 
like ch, which arises from assimilation. 
Cha/ngt of The hard dental passes into the soft much more rarely 
T to hand ^^^^ j^^ Greek. We find ha-m^*, which seems to be the 
same as ramr-ori^. It is at least probable that the curious 
word i/€7roS€9^ is the same as nepotes, the shortening of the 
being due partly to the accent, partly to the confusion by 
the grammarians with iroSe:: whereas Curtius rightly, I 
think, derives both from the root NAP, whence come so many 
. words denoting relationship: dpi^i^, "a cousin," the San- 
skrit naptar, " a grandson," the Norse nefi, " a brother,** and 
our "nephew;** a rather remarkable list of diflFerent "spe- 
cialisations" in different languages. That the groups irr 
and KT have sunk to fiB and yB in il3BofjLo^ and 07S009 frt>m 
iwra and otcTio seem equally undeniable and difficult to 
explain*. 

In Latin it is probable (as Corssen asserts*) that there 

1 iK 10. 

* The earliest place where G certainly occurs seexne to be the tombstone 
of Scipio Barbatus, about 200 B.C. (Corssen, lb. 

» Arist. Vesp. 676. 

* Od, IV. 404. Theok. xni. 26. See Gr. Et, 241, and 471. 

fi Gurtias (Gr. Eu 471) thinks that in ipSo/ios was irrational, and that 
the n assimilated the r, and that in time the t. 

* Krit, Beitr, 88 et seq. 
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is no instance of t sinking to d at the beginning of a word, 
or between two vowels; that is, of regular substitution. The 
confusion between t and d at the end of a word (shewn in 
the different spellings of the best MSS., aput and apud^ 
haut and hand, set and sedy &c.) belongs rather to the uni- 
versal weakness of Latin terminations. The rule that the 
prepositions ended in d, and the conjunctions in t, seems to 
rest neither on etymological grounds nor on the actual 
inscriptions^; rather the final letter of these words, which 
were enclitic and fell constantly under one accent with the 
following word, was assimilated by the initial letter. Assimi- 
lation is the cause of quattuor turning into quadraginta: the 
numerals both in Latin and Greek constantly shew us 
odd vaiiation of sound, so that identification must often 
depend, as it may safely here, on sameness of meaning. 

For the change from tt to )8 Curtius gives about a dozen Change of 
more or less certain examples, of which perhaps the best are 
5^y8/>t9, which seems to be derived from virep, and KaKv^ri, 
compared with /eaXiVrcD* : the tt may be the mark of a 
secondary root KALP from KAL ; compare Latin chip-eus. 

There are rather more examples in the Latin. Biho is 
certainly a weakened reduplicated form of PA, " to drink :" 
the Greek has preserved the consonant but weakened the 
vowel to L Scabillum too may be compared with SKAII in 
afc^TT-Tpov, Sec., and glaber with yXa^vpo^*, This weakening 
however is especially remarkable in words borrowed at an 
early date from the Greek, as Burrus for TLvppo^, carbasus 
for Kapnaao^. At a later period p is not changed in words 
similarly borrowed : and this weakening of p into 6, in con- 
nection with that of Aj to jr mentioned above, may perhaps 
shew, as Corssen suggests, that the Romans just before their 
more extended intercourse widi foreign nations had not a good 

> Corssen, \\ 191, &c. « Gr. Et. 471—474. 

> CoFSsen, i*. 128. 

P.L. 15 
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ear for the distinction between hard and soft checks : a dis- 
tinction which under Greek influence they afterwards re- 
covered. Undeniably a parallel revival took place in Umbria 
through Roman influence. 



2. Further substitution for momentary {unaspirated) 
sounds. 

Such substitution seems to be confined to one or two 
cases in Latin. In Greek there is no further change of these 
letters which does not seem to belong rather to assimilation 
Ohanffe of than to simple substitution. In Latin the only letter which 
IfUin. is much affected is d. This sometimes passes into / and r. 
The first change takes place commonly at the beginning of 
a word : thus feMtr = the Greek haPi^p, and the originality of 
the d is shewn by the Sanskrit devar. That lingua was ori- 
ginally dingua is probable from the Gothic tuggS, our 
" tongue." And dacrim^ as the older form of lacrima (cor- 
responding to SoKpv, and Gothic tagr, a " tear") was used by 
Livius Andronicus according to Festus, and probably, as 
Bergk suggests, by Ennius in his famous lines : 

Nemo me daoromis decoret neqne fonera fletn 
faxit. onr ? aolito uiaos per ora nirom. 

The argument from alliteration seems irresistible. There 
are some rare but undoubted examples of the same change 
between two vowels : as olere, ol{e)facere, &c. from OD, which 
is found in odor and in SBcoSa. Corssen explains the change 
by the fact that the tip of the tongue is in motion in sound- 
ing I, and also in sounding the double d ; whence the va- 
riation*. Perhaps however the real explanation may be 
that Latin d was not a true dental — i. e. the tongue may 
not have been pressed really against the teeth but only 

1 Autspr, I*. 223. 
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against the upper part of the mouth behind the teeth, as is 
commonly the case in England : if so, the point at which d 
and I were sounded would be exceedingly near, and confu- 
sion possible. And the same reason would explain the other 
change of d into r: which is not at all uncommon in old Change of 
Latin, e. g. in Cato'sbook on agriculture; and arfuerwrd, ar- 
fuissBy aruorsum, for adfuerunt^ &c., occur in the Decree con- 
cerning the Bacchanalia\ But in the classical Latin these 
words again appear with the d, shewing that the change was 
only beginning to be felt at the commencement of the literary 
epoch, which checked it : only three words which are fami- 
liar to us shew the r: these are arbiter (but ad-bitere), arcesso, 
and meridtes (root madh, as in Sanskrit madhya and ii^kaao^ 
i.e. fieB-yo'f;: this dh would become d in Latin'). It would seem 
that r if sounded at the natural place, the top of the palate, 
would be less likely than Z to be confused with a dental 
But that the Italians had one r-sound (they may have had 
more than one) which was sounded close behind the upper 
teeth, and so was almost a dental, is shewn by the constant 
passage of s into r, of which we shall speak shortly, and by 
the change of d in Umbrian into a sound still more resem- 
bling 8, which expressed in Roman characters appears as r«'. 
I consider these two changes then as entirely due to a weak 
pronunciation of d, by which that letter was soimded so near 
to the point at which I and weak r are produced, that they 
were substituted for it : there is no need to suppose an assi- 
milation by other sounds. 

3. Substitution for Spirants. 

This, as has been often said, is the change which has /. Oreeh 
affected the Greek language more than any other. No other y^rfL'' 

spiranU. 
* MommBen, Corpus y p. 48. • See Qnint. i. 6. 30. 

» Aufrecht and Kirchhoff, Unibr. Sprachdenhmmer, i. 84 ; and Corssen, 
it. 238—241. 

15—2 
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letters have had so many substitutes or been so regularly 
allowed to drop : and there can be no doubt that the pecu- 
liar liquidity of the Greek — ^its constant accumulation of 
vowels without a consonant', is mainly due to the loss of 
these rather insignificant sounds. I shall consider their sub- 
stitutes and their loss together, since the first pass naturally 
into the second, and cannot without inconvenience be taken 
separately, 
(i) Clianges (1) No trace is left of the symbol y in the earliest 
Greek. known period of Greek history. Instead we find v, especially 
(») r=t. j^ ^^ suffix yo, which forms so many both primary and 
secondary nouns in all the languages'. Thus, when added 
immediately to the root it produces numerous adjectives, 
way 10^ {'7rar/-yo')t and nouns, such as vio^ (av-yo-) ; sometimes 
with the i displaced, as fioipa (i. e. /juop-ya) : added to bases it 
produces secondary nouns, such as avipt'to-^^y where however 
the double sound commonly passed into a monophthong, and 
evtrelSeui from evffe/Seo'-y a \ the feminine perfect participles, as 
rerx^via for r€Tv<f>0T'ya ] and adjectives with the vowel 
again displaced, as fiikcuva for fjuekav-ya. In the compara- 
tive suffix (yant) the y has generally been lost by assimila- 
tion, but appeal's as ^ in i^Simv and dfieivwv for afieiM/tov. 
Another suffix of the «ame form occurs in many verbs; this 
takes the same form in Greek, namely to for yo, e. g. ISim, and 
/cam for #ca(F)-yo, Balto for So-yo ; and many times the vowel 
is thrown back, as alpm = dp-yo^ reu/fo = rev-yo*. In the suffix 
aya which, as I have already said, has giv^i us the verbs in 
-06), '€o>, and -oq>, the spirant is lost altogether. It appears as 
i in the old Ionic genetive-suffix, as tWow) for hnro-ayo. Next 



'^ A tolerably striking example is the often qnoted hflotot which was 
once dda-yo -eyo. Four spirants have been resolved or vanished. 

* See Schleicher, Comp, p. 388, &o. 
> Theok. xxvin. 10. 

* Curtius, Temp, und modif 94. 
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original y = €, though much less frequently. This appears in (tf) r=«. 
#c€i/e69, the Epic and Doric form of icev-yo, " empty," and similar 
forms, (rrepeo^y &c. In the verbs KvpioD, icnnrk<D^ &c. which 
stand by KvpuD and etcrvTrov, the € may stand for y, or the 
affix may have been €(y)o, (aya), and the y altogether lost. 
The suffix of the future, syo, was in Doric resolved into 
both (Tuo and a-eo) : the first is found in the severer Doric of 
Crete and Heraclea, e. g. irpa^lofiev (Ahrens, n. 210) ; the 
second is seen in the contracted forms irpa^ and irpa^ovvri, 
{id. 217). At the beginning of a word y has remained as h !^*1J'^^ 
in a few cases. These are the pronoun 09 with its ablative ^^reatking^ 
&' ; the Homeric va-filrrj, where the root is certainly the 
same as the Sanskrit YUDH (the passing into a before fi), 
ijirap, Latin iecur, Sanskrit yakrit, and v/iei;, where our 
"you" recalls the Sanskrit yu-shme; and a few more*. Some- 
times not even the rough breathing remains,, as in the Aeolic 
vfjLfie<; and ottv in Sappho'. Lastly, the spirant was abso- (*^) ^ *« 
lutely lost within a word, in Attic especially, as in k€v6<:, &c.; 
in the simple future -<r(», where there is no contraction as in 
the Doric to mark the loss: in genetives like Zmrov and 
(Doric and Aeolic) iinraf for iirn-o-o : in the contracted 
verbs universally : and in some Doric and Aeolic words where 
the Attic has i, as ttocco*, ;^a\/c€os', and Aeolic forms as 
"AX/aw^*, aXaOea^. Other different forms as 5" or even S under 
which original y appears, are not substitutes but the result 
of assimilation or indistinctness of pronunciation. 

Curtius suggests that this y must have had something of 
the guttural about it, as indeed we might have inferred from 

1 See p. 76. 

* Gr. Et. 854, and Sohleioher, Comp. 217. 

* Frag. 1. 16. 

* As read in Theok. e.g. viu. IS, &c. by Ahrens, from the hesi MS. 
» Id. II. 86. 

« Ale. Frag, 24 (9), in Ahrens, i. 245. 
7 Theok. XXIX. 1. 
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its being sounded quite at the back of the palate, and there- 
fore nearer to the gutturals than to any other sound which 
the Qreek possesses. He argues from the Epic and Doric 
futures ^ where the f seems to be produced by the assimi- 
lating force of the a-, /c\ay(a)aya), Kkarf-aw, Kka^w. 
('i)Change$ (2) Original 8 retains its place in Greek generally at the 
(i>iS=tf. end of roots and worda Thus it generally occurs in E2, 
FES, H2, &c., except when the suffix which follows begins 
with a vowel or /i : aj3 in e<Trl, ia0ii<;, ^arcu, &c ; but €(<r)v9, 
€(<r)-aj'o-9, ^/^€i^09, &c. : and indeed the cases, where a vowel 
follows as well as precedes the <r, are more common than the 
others where it does not. But at the end of a suffix it is 
regularly kept — ^in formative suffixes, as -€9 and -09 (<ra^, 
6809, &c.), and in case-suffixes, as -9 of the nominative, -09 
of the genetive : indeed 9 is one of the few letters which 
the Greek could endure at the end of a word. At the 
beginning of a word it is sometimes found, as in ado^ (<»'<Z9), 
fftryij, <re\»}wj, &c., but only regularly so when a hard consonant 
follows immediately, as axa^o), trTop-evvufu, <rra-T09, &c : here 
the cognate hard protects it from the customary passage into 
(M)5=roi*sfA the rough breathing. This is found constantly, as in eS-09, 
cTTtt), inrvo^, 09 (the pronoun of the third person, originally 
8va, not the relative ya which takes the same form in 
Greek) ; in all these the analogies of other languages shew 
that (T once began the word. The rough breathing of the 
Greek is sometimes due to a lost <r, which was not initial in 
the word : as elarrfKet for i'treoTrjKei, through iktrrrjKei ; per- 
haps also' Tjfiipo^ mentioned above for rjafievo^;, rffievo^i 
when the rough breathing bad become regular in the forms 
where a was dropped it would pass over even to the few 
where it was retained, as fjorcu, though etymologically it 

1 e.g. kXo^cS in Thcok. vi. 82, wbere however Ahrens deserts bis MS. (K) 
and reads k\<i.9w. 

' Schleich. Comp. 219, 
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was wrong there : certainly the same root AS, "to sit/ in 
Sanskrit has no initial sibilant \ With respect to 8 the 
Greek and Sanskrit usages are directly opposed. The San- 
skrit retains it at the beginning of a word, but suffers it at 
the end of a word under certain conditions to pass into the 
Visarga or slightly heard final breath. Indeed in Sanskrit 
as in Latin the true h is the relic of an aspirate : in Greek it 
never appears but as the representative of a lost spirant. It 
must have been on the wane even when denoted by the 
symbol H, as is proved by its being sometimes omitted in 
old inscriptions': and I agree with Prof. Curtius, that 
although the fact of its omission in the alphabet established 
at Athens at the end of the Peloponnesian war, cannot be 
taken to prove its absolute loss — we know it must have 
remained by its aspirating effect on consonants — ^yet it proves 
at least that it was verging to extinction : moreover the 
sound was probably growing rare when it was so often placed 
wrongly, as Xinro^y vBofp, inro^ &c.*, words which can be shewn 
from other languages to have originally begun with a smooth 
breathing : the same mistake occurred in Latin and for the 
same reason, e. g. when umoVy umerua, &c. had h prefixed to 
them : the gradual loss of the h from some forms produced 
an uncertainty in its use, which caused its introduction into 
other forms where it had no business. The Athenians, as I 
have mentioned before, offended most in this respect: in 
Aeolic the loss of the h was so regular, that the tendency 
to introduce it wrongly never gained ground. 

The loss of the rough breathing in Greek leads to much 
confusion. Thus it is difficult to distinguish in compounds 
the negative a from a -which came through a from sa, 

1 Or. Et 3S9. Prof. Curtius however rejects this explanation of a mis- 
placement of sound (p. 618), preferring to suppose a more late mistake. No 
doubt such did occur, but when other causes can be given, these have surely 
the first claim to be regarded. 

" Gr. Et. 612. » 16. 618. 
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"with," except by the sense, e.g. in ahek^^ where we are 
guided to the derivation (ra-Se\<^, born of the same womb, 
by the Sanskrit sa-garbhu, which is perhaps the same word, 
though the change of gr to S is very difficult 
(«») S is Frequently there is no trace of the <r left at all. Its loss 

**'• at the beginning of a word before a liquid or nasal, as (2)PT, 

(<r)i/i;69, iScc., will come under the general head of loss in 
consonantal groups. But the loss which has produced most 
effect on the language is it& falling out between two vowels, 
in verbs as Tvirrrj from TV7rr€{<r)cu, in nouns as yivov^ from 
rf€v€{a)o^. To this very important rule there are hardly any 
exceptions ; and these are principally where the loss of the 
<T would have caused great confusion. Thus if the <r had 
been allowed to fall out e.g. in raai^ (from ra-Ti-s:) the 
result would have been the same as the dative of the article. 
Therefore in these derivative nouns, and in inflections like 
Ti0rj<Ti, and rlOea-aij and in some few other cases the Greeks 
used sufficient effort to retain the spirant. The contractions 
resulting from its regular and constant loss have been de- 
scribed systematically under the diphthongs. 
(3) Changes (3) The remaining spirant v was known to the Greeks 
(t) V= p. later than y by a distinct symbol, the Digamma, as it was 
called from its form. This F, as is well-known, is found on 
old Aeolic and Doric inscriptions, and unmistakeable traces 
of its presence (as well as of the other semivowel) are to 
be found in Homer; not indeed with perfect regularity: 
sometimes e.g. we find ISetv and sometimes fiBeip^; this is 
quite natural at a time when a sound was dying out : the 
wonder would rather be if it occurred regularly. There 
seems to be no reason to suppose (what is possible on pho- 

^ Thos in Iliad i. 203, we read 

bat in line 262 

ov ydp Tuj Tolovs tSw Mpas^ ovhk Fliw/xat. 
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netic grounds) that either of the other spirants y or v passed 
into F before they disappeared. F is the representative of 
original v, and of that only, in spite of one or two mistakes 
in inscriptions, natural at a time when the v-sound had 
become almost as strange as y, but the symbol F was still 
remembered \ That the sound was the same as that of the 
English w, not v, is most probable from the easy transition 
ol tliL* ?ii.! mi vowel to tlif v(»vu']j and viee versn* 

Examples of the symbol F i^i Aef>Hc and Doric are to 
be found in Abrens'. Thus we have fot in Sappho 11. 1 and 
fci'THju (i.e. elireiv), id, xx\"l. 2; thmigh here, a& well as in 
Homer, it was often omitted; e.g. fpa^vvoi^ €t5o? (Sappho III. 
2), though VID probably retaiocd the i^sound at least aa 
long as any other word. In spite indeed of the term " Aeolic 
digamma," used by grammarians, the evidence of the surviv- 
ing fragments would seem to shew that the Aeolic commonly 
changed v to m, or hardened it (by dissimilation generally) to 
^; it was retained however more regularly by the Boeotian 
variety of the Aeolie, which res?mbled the Doric more than any 
othe^^ In Doric we have the evidence of numerous glosses of 
Hefiychius^ where indeed the symbol need is T, but whexe it is 
absolutely certain that the F must be replaced, the mistake 
being that of the copyists it m inconceivable that % which 
has no connection with v, should be found in so many words, 
where traces of v are found in other dialects. Also F occurs 
in tolerable frequency in inscriptions of the old Doric; ag. 
in words like K\t¥o^, al¥0i (compare am.*Qm), &c. But even 
from these it is clear that the letter was rapidly pasaing out 
of common use. 

It is resolved into v in iuo certainly in eommoo Greek j (a) r= 

* See Or* Eu SS4* 

> Difil Ortife^ I. 50, Arc. ; 11, 42, &o* 

^ Sec Diim^tqiift (jxaixiplea from iuaciiptloiis in iiiretis, i, 169, k^ 

♦ Id. u. 53. ^tr. 
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(m-) r= 

rough 
breathing. 



Sporadic 
tubatittiUB 
of V. 
(iv) V=p. 



and in Aeolic we have forms like %6i5a) for xeFo), Tn/evto for 
TTj/eFo), where the letter is entirely lost in Attic Greek. In 
all these the i; is the radical vowel, intensified in the present- 
stem ; but it must have taken the w-sound (that is, F) before 
the vowel co: which was then written as v by the Aeolic 
when they lost the symbol F. The v is also found in the 
Ionic ryovpo^;, the genetive of yovv instead of yovfc<:\ in 
fiovvty; for fiop-vo^, &c. 

It appears as the rough breathing at the beginning of 
a word; so that all the spirants in Greek can be resolved 
into A. This is best seen by comparison with the Latin: 
iairepo^ =^ uesper ; hfwixi has the same root as uea-tis. The 
rough breathing thus produced is liable to the same affec- 
tions as that which represents <r; thus we have SaOry;: tarop 
(whence ioTopia) came to have the smooth breathing in time^ 
as the verb (ISfiep) seems very early to have had. 

These are the regular substitutes for v, found to some 
extent in all dialects. But there are others very difficult to 
explain, which occur sporadically, or in one dialect only. 
Thus in the Laconian v appears commonly hardened to /9; 
e.g. as in /Sipyov (where the original v is shewn by our 
"work **), in ySero? for eT09 (Latin uetua, originally a "year," 
whence the adjective ueter-nus, as diumus from dies)^ and 
many others. And one example common to all Greek is 
given by the common verb ffovko/xai, which is the Ionic form 
of fioX-yo'fjMi, Aeolic /SoWofjuti^ and severe Doric /3ai\oficu. 
That the original consonant was v seems clear from Sanskrit 
vri (VAR), Latin uolo, Gothic viljan, and Sclav, volrit-i*: it 
is scarcely to be supposed that all the other languages 
agreed to weaken a sound preserved only by the Greek. 
This fi then, like the Laconian varieties given above, must be 
regarded as & strengthening, though there is no apparent 



* Comp. 222. 



« Gr. Et 483. 
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reason for it. V sometimes passed into fi before p or \ in 
the Aeolic, as we shall see hereafter; but here the reason is 
obvious, the influence of the following sound: but no such 
cause can be assigned for these initial changes. Was the 
Laconian fi an exceptionally weak sound, itself hardly 
stronger than t;? I think this possible, though I cannot 
prove it. Cui-tius thinks^ that and v may have had a 
dissimilating eflfect on the F, just as we saw in Latin that 
vu was regularly avoided; and Curtius thinks that ferb-ui 
from fenh and bub-ile from bov- are due to this principle*. 
So perhaps the 13 in fiovXofjLoi may be due to the combined 
influence of o and \: but this principle will not explain the 
Laconian words where o does not occur more than any other 
vowel. 

Another variation of v into fi has been often assumed, (») 7= a*. 
and is fully investigated by Curtius*. I cannot here follow 
him in his examination of every word in which the change 
is possible: he allows it for about half-a-dozen; in others he 
thinks that a diflferent relationship Is more probable. With 
his main result I agree; that the change is probable for an 
exceedingly small list of words, scarcely more than those in 
which fjb passes in obscure dialects into 13. He allows the 
change for fioKevpov^ from FaX, whence aXio), to grind com. 
Max Miiller* thinks that here and in some other words initial 
/Lt has been dropped, and refers oKevpov to MAR, whence 
Latin moUif &c. Curtius denies the loss of initial /i, as also 
the transition from /^, a common and easy sound, to v, a sound 
for which the Greeks had no liking, and which was becoming 
very uncommon. This argument, I think, is strong; and it 
will accoimt for the change of F to /a, although to us the 

1 lb. 516. 

' See however Corsaen, Krit. Beitr, 165, amd ScMeidier, 255, 
3 pp. 520—626. * ThecA. xv. 116. 

3 n. 323. 
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latter may seem the harder sound. The two are pronounced 
so closely together that in chance cases the Greeks, wishing 
to avoid Vy might easily slip into /^. Other words, in which 
Curtius allows the change, are iuiXKM (Latin uiUus), fiikZo^ 
ficu by eXZofuu or ii>JBofJuu (where again the ^ may have 
been lost), fiapirro) by Sanskrit VARK, fioXirl^ by €\7rt9 
(a dialectical variety in Hesychius), and d/A^v by au^qp. 
It is commonly assumed in fMoa-y^^o^ by ?cr;^09 and fi^ipwo^ by 
ipvio. It will be seen that in all these cases there is much 
uncertainty. I may mention here the pretty certain change 
of a^{i)'Vo^ — from avi, Greek ilft — into afivo^, though this is 
not substitution, but arises from the influence of the v. 

The change of F into 7 is more strange. It occurs in no 
common word, but is supported by some rare dialectical 
forms, which need not here detain us*. 

I have thus shewn the different simple sounds to which 
the spirants sank in Greek, and how they sometimes passed 
out leaving no mark at all. Further changes worked 
by them will be found under the head of Assimilation, 
and still more when we come to treat of indistinct arti- 
culation. 
//. S^jthtH- The spirants in Latin have been also very considerably 
the spirants affected; but not in any way which so profoundly influenced 
in Latm. j-j^^ character of the language as the changes above-mentioned 
modified the Greek. The Latin had indeed no special sym- 
bols for y and v; but the sounds were denoted pretty regu- 
larly by i and u; they had not nearly so many substitutes 
as we saw in the Greek. 
{1) Changes (1) First, y had its full sound preserved by i at the be- 
© T^U gi^'^^^S ^f words, as iug-um, iu8, &c; and between two 
vowels, as plebeius, aio, cuius, &c.*. After consonants the 
i might be either the vowel, or it might still have the semi- 

1 Theok. I. 29. « See Gr, EL 627. 

3 C(mp. 262. 
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vowel fiouad; ag. princip-ima^^ mnuhinm^, &c. It ia fre- 
quently lost altogether, e,g, in the verbs af the first and (n*) YU 
eecoiul conjugation, wliere the a-o and ^-0 represent the"**" 
Indo-European and Sanskrit aya; the original a being i^plit 
up as in Greek: it is dropped in oh(j/)icio and ol(i^)ex, and 
other compounds of lacio: rarely in comparatives, iis min- 
{i}or; in era, which stands for es-y6. These examples are 
^veu by Schleicher*. From them it is clear that the semi- 
vowel sound was in the main preserved by the Italians, only 
with no ayrabol to distinguish it from the cognate vowel. 

(2) S, unlike the Greek cr, is letained regularly before (^) changa 
a vowel, and sometimcB before consonants at the begioDing jf^.^^^^ 
of a word; bnt frequently lost at the end, at least in the 
common pronunciation, and in the older poetry; but re- 
placed through the influence of the Greek rules, in the 
nominatives of nouns of the 0-declension, as hono-St not 
in those of theA-declension, as advem{s), nor in the genetivcB 
of the A-, 0-, or E-steins, Examples are given in plenty by 
Corssen* from inscriptions of the age of the Second Punic 
War, of nominatives where the 8 was not written: but it 
reappears regularly at the end of the eecond century B.C.: 
by the beginning of the fourth century a.d., final s was 
again entirely lost*, S would aeem io Latin to have been 
sounded strongly when initial, and generally before or after 
consonants: but weakly between two vowels, and after n, 
which was itself weakly pronounced before s, and often 
entirely vanished"; so that s was i^ally in the same position 

> Hor. Od. uh e, 6. 

' Lucr- m. 77fJt and Mnnro^s Dotes : I think the evidetioe ia in favour cif 
the long u in the Angus tjiii age. 

a C&mp. 253, CorsEsen {Krit Bcitr. 498) wonld derive -dum. and -d^ 
from djfum^ i.e» dit^am. 

* I*. 2&6. * f<'- ^^' 234, 

» e.g. coiol Jot c&navlt on the tomli of Sdpio Borbfttoiv /w7vi(K'')*w, &c» 
See p. SL 
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as if a vowel had immediately preceded it. This view might 
seem to be contradicted by the fact that there is often a 
wavering between a and 88^ e.g. cavsa and caussa, usu8 and 
US8U8: and similar waverings have been already cited as 
evidence of a strong sound. But here 88 would seem to be 
in general etymologically correct, the first 8 being commonly 
the result of assibilation of the final letter of the root; then 
the customary weak pronunciation of 8 so placed caused the 
loss of one of the two. There is good evidence for the use of 
88 down to a late period in the best MSS. of Virgil and 
Quintilian's express statement* as to the usage of Cicero, 
(it) 5=r. This weak pronunciation oi 8 between two vowels led natu- 
rally to the substitution for it of the weaker r. Thus we 
find Lare8 instead of the La8e8 of the Carmen Ai-vale, ara 
instead of ma which is found in every other Italian dia- 
lect*; quaero is the younger form of quae8o; the gene- 
tives arhori8, muri8, &c., are from bases arbo8, mi«, &c., 
which in later times sometimes allowed even the 8 which 
marked the nominative case to sink to r, as arbor: in 
the genetives plural r is the substitute for the old 8 which 
in Greek fell out altogether; compare dearum for deasdm 
with 0€a{a)Q)v 0€wv*: plurimu8 is the plu8-imu8 of the 
Carmen Saliare. This change of « to r is also found before 
n and m; thus vema is vesna^, vetemu8 in vetm-nua, the e 
being due to the following r: and carmen is most probably 
cow-men', in spite of the Greek iroif)fia which would lead us 
to derive carmen from KAR "to make" which is undoubtedly 
found in cre-are: but we have Caemenae the Latin Muses, 
which would be inexplicable except from KA8, the Sanskrit 
(ama, " to say" or " praise." Lastly 8 sinks to r at the end 
of a word after a vowel, as in amor, and arbor just men- 

1 I. 7. 20. « Corssen, i«. 229. 

s I do not mean that $e6t is the same word as d^tu, see p. 24. 

* See p. 77. * Krit. Beitr. 406. 
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tioned. According to Cicero, Papirius Crassus (consul 336), 
was the last of his race who was called bj the old name 
Papisms: without pressing this statemetit too far, we may 
fairly conclude that the change was growing general about 
that time. 

Closely connected with this weakening of s is the appear- Old Lntin 
ance of z under the same circumstances both in Oscan and,/ 
in Umbrian, From rtien^arii (i.e, ^nensartim) and horz (i.e. 
kortm) we may safely infer that tbe other Italian dialect 
possessed a distinct symbol to denote the weak s (our English 
z in zed and French z) which had died out in Latin soon 
after the time of the XII Tables. The lass was a real one, 
for the hard and soft s are very distinct sounds: they are 
given by our "rice'' and ''to rise\" Z does not reappear 
at Rome till the common introduction of Greek words; 
when it was again used, but to represent J; a very different 
sound. When it appears in Plautine manuscripts it is through 
a confusion with the later z: for the Romans of Plautus' 
time undoubtedly represented ^ by * or ss according as it 
was initial or medial: sona^ (£0!*^) or hmltaso^. 

Sometimes, though only irregtilarly, $ vanishes altogether \^*^Sis 
between two vowels, just as it did in the Greek. Thus we 
have uivi which must be far uisim from ttis, for uirm stands 
for m^-es. Frj* for neser {^i{<T)ap) has been ab^ady men- 
tioned. Blmilarly the b la lost in genetives like d%6{s)% 
whence eventually die, plehe{s)% &c.* 

(S) Finally t; in Latin has much the same history as y. (3) p<*"flw 
It is represented by u, e.g. in uideo^ nouQS^ ouis. Some- (») r=«. 
times this u is simply the vowel^ aa in ecm (equos), relimtm*, w*^^' 
&c. Not tin frequently it fell out, like ^: e.g. in B(u)ibi 

' So Trifi^ sr*2, eii, Bnx : sector sonftrme, i-e, ft out-purse. 
" See Cbr^acn^ i''- 296. ^ Krit. S^itr. 4ljfi. 

^ e.g. in Lucr, r. 500* Fethapfl ilie length of iha tot a^Uable maj na&rk 
an asBimilated d, red-Ucime .- <£ tella for hH-Io, 
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and t{u)%bi, the roots being sva and tva; in de{v)o8, 
8o{v)o8, &c. : in verbs like flvont from FLUV, and especially 
in the perfects, &c., formed with suffix -i*i, e.g. no[ue)runt, 
no(ue)ram, &c. Further examples, if required, will be found 
in the Compendium}. 
V not:=m. The supposed change of v into m in mare, compared with 
Sanskrit vdri^ " water," is rejected by Corssen" rightly, I 
think. He shews that the root var is preserved in Italian 
river names as Varvsa^ Varranus^ &c., so that m^re more 
probably belongs to MAR in the sense of "the waste." 
The first derivation may seem better as regards sense, but 
must be rejected as sinning against the laws of sound: the 
second need not be accepted, or only provisionally till another 
is discovered which satisfies the sense better, and is equally 
possible phonetically. 

4. Changes of the Aspirates in Latin. 

Lastly, I shall take under the head of Substitution the 
numerous changes of the aspirates in Latin. Some indeed 
of them seem to be due to Loss: others, if Corssen's explana- 
tion of them be true, should rather come under the head 
of indistinct articulation. But since neither of these causes 
can be certainly made out, and since if divided the history 
of the aspirates would be less intelligible, I have thought 
it better to put the whole of the changes together under the 
simplest head : at least one sound has been substituted for 
another. 
ne LaUn The most remarkable point in the history of the aspi- 
^^^P^^^^f' rates in Latin is that each of them can be represented by 
one symbol, the peculiar Italian /. Tliat this / is no aspi- 
rate is obvious, if only from the fact that it has not the 
power of the Latin momentary sounds to assimilate a nasal 

1 pp. 253, 254. J KHt. Beitr. 237. 
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which precedes it: we have xm-petus for example, but 
only infido^: this shews that the /is quite different from the 
Greek ^, which has the assimilating power, as in ifi(f>alvm\ 
For the difference of sound between these two, we have 
Priscian's well-known dictum: that ph is produced "fixis 
labris," but / not. I think this must mean that ph ib a. 
momentary sound: / is a protracted one. It is the hsurd 
spirant of the labial class; v is the weak spirant of the same 
class. Corssen indeed objects to the term " spirant" being 
applied to it: and will have it to be nothing less than "a 
toneless (i.e. hard) labiodental fricative sound (Reibelaut) 
with a strong breath*." We shall be better able to decide 
upon its nature when we have seen its use. 

It regularly occurs as the representative of initial BH. Freprt- 
This we should expect from it-s labial character. Thus we mU bu 
have /an from BHA, whence Greek ^arvai\ fax from BHU; ^J^J^^^ 
fugio from BHXJG, &c. But it is hardly less frequently «^^/« 
found as the representative of initial DH. That aspirate has 
left no Latin exponent of its own kind, at once dental and as- 
pirate, or even a dental spirant : / has taken the place. Thus 
fumua is the Latin derivative of DHU the same in form as 
OvfiUt and Sanskrit dMma: fores represents dvdra (Sk.) and 
0vpa: firmus is from DHAR " to hold firmly;" a root which 
gives an extraordinary number of derivatives in Latin^ 
including ybrmwfo " stiffening fear," ybrma, forum, and many 
names of "strongholds," as Formiae, Ferentinum, Forentum 
and Ferentia: many more examples are given by Corssen. 
Both the labial and dental aspirate are regularly represented 
at the beginning of a word by/ 

But there are even cases where initial / represents GH. ^^^^ 

^ Corssen howeyer (i*. 188) quotes some examples from the Corpui, as 
eom-flwmt, im ftcnU, Bat these are oertaiiily exoeptionaL 
* See Cturtins in the Zeit$ekrift, 11. 833. 
» i'. 178. * Corssen, i«. 148. 

P. L. 16 
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Such are fd which seems undoubtedly to be the same as 
ypyJi our '^gall," that is from original ghal; the verbs quoted 
by Priscian and Festus, fuMre and futare, with futiUs are 
from the root FU the same as XT in %€Fa>; formvs and 
feruor stand by Sanskrit gharma our "warm," while the 
Greek shews a change from the guttural to the dental 
in 0€p^. Commonly however there is another form be- 
ginning with h, existing side by side with that in /, and 
used by educated men*; we ha,Yefaedu8, but classical haedus, 
our " goat," where the Teutonic haskept the g of the original 
OiR: fordetnn and hordewm; fariolus and harudtts, Greek 
Xop-^i &c. This / for gh is only initial. 
In Latin ^ ^® Continue our search, we shall find that this / does 

the h was jjQ^ occur much in the middle of Latin words. We have 

commonly 

dropped in scTofa the pig, conceived as the "grubber," by the side of 
of a word. 9crcHhs\ and probably scrib-ere. But as a rule we shall find 
that BH has generally under these circumstances passed 
into b: e.g. ambo; ttbi, lvbet\ nubes*, Ac, with others given 
by Schleicher {Comp. 249). But it is an instructive fact 
that by the side of the Latin b there is found / in the other 
Italian dialects. Thus Safinus is the Oscan for Sabinus; 
the proper names Alfius and Alfentis should be compared 
with the Latin Albius and Albinivs: Orfins with Latin 
orbfis, &c' The same mtUdtis mtdandis applies to DH: this 
is din Latin meditis (madhr-ya), in aedea*, in dedo^ condo, &c., 
from DH A "to place," &c.: but the Oscan for "middle" is 
mefia; and the Oscan ^u/itim, with the proper names Rujvs, 
Rufinus', &c., seem to shew that rufua "red" was borrowed 
by the Romans, their own word being ruber. The root 
from which the two forms came is certainly RUDH, the 

> KHU Beitr. 212, Ac. « Coraaen, i'. 146. 

» See p. 86. * See p. 66. 

» Corssen, i«. 147. • See p. 120. 
7 Corssen, i» 161. 
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Sanskrit rudhira, Greek i-pvO-po^, our "red:" ruber there- 
fore shews us that in Latin b can represent medial DH; as 
we see also from vher (pvOap, " udder**) — but Ufens, Aufidus, 
in different parts of Italy ; from verbum a " word," and barba 
a " beard :" in these last two words the traces of original DH 
are preserved by the Teutonic languages with great fidelity, 
and by them only. 

It is clear then that both DH and BH were regularly 
represented in Italy by /: though the Latin alone preferred 
the more distinct d and b within a word. At an early period 
the DH must have passed into bh in Italy: so that from 
original rudhra came the old Italian rubhro which then split 
into Italian rufru and Latin rubro just on the same analogy 
(as Curtius points out') as old Italian idbhi (where BH is 
original, compare Sanskrit tubhyam) split into Umbrian tefe, 
Latin tibi. This weakening of dh to bh is neither impossible 
nor unnatural : we have already seen how inexactly d was 
sounded in Latin, so that it could pass into both I and r. 
But I think we may believe that the breath at the end of 
each aspirate was somewhat strongly sounded in Latin, so that 
the distinction between the b and the d was not appreciable, 
and therefore they sank to the same spirant / This view 
appears to me to be supported by the fact that / from bh 
sometimes passes into h: as in harena for the old Italian 
and Sabine yiw-ena: haba exists by the side of faia: herba 
is most likely from BEAR, compare <l>opfiij*; and mihi 
undoubtedly stands for mibhi, the loss of the b being possibly 
due, as Curtius suggests, to the dissimilating influence of 
the labial m. Now there are tolerable indications that h 
was a strong sound in the old Latin: although in the Augus- 
tan age no doubt it had grown weak', and was constantly 
dropped, as in (h)an8er, {h)oltis, &c. But the strength of the 
breath in former times, when the changes between different 

» Zfitsch, II. 334. « Corssen, i\ 102. > Id, i«. 106, Ac. 

16—2 
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classes took place, wo'ild be a good reason for the change be- 
tween strong k and / with a strong breathing. And the same 
conclusion may be drawn from the occasional substitution oif 
for QH mentioned above. I pass now to the more regular 
changes of QH, to complete the history of the aspirates. 
Ckamganf GH is generally represented by g when not initiaL 
Thus ang-or is from AGH, whence ax^» ^'i %-^™> ^ 
from UGH (}sjelx,^)> &c.'; when it stands at the beginning 
of a word as in gramen, granum, grando, &c., it seems to be 
generally followed by r, which absorbed the breath but left 
the 9*. Initial GH is regularly represented by A ; as hiemps 
(GHI, whence xi^dv, &c.), heri (Sanskrit hyas for ghyas, 
Greek y6ei where the is peculiar*) hostis (from GHAS, 
whence our "guest:" hospes may not improbably be the 
" protector of strangers," ghas-paU from PA : gospoda is a 
"host" in Polish*), and many others: h is even found at the end 
of a root in VEH and TRAH : I have already said* that the 
h here must have been strongly guttural, or it could not 
have changed to c in uec-tum, trac-si. These, with the 
irregular initial f, are the substitutes of GH. 
The atpi- From these facts we see that the aspirates, when medial, 

JJ^J^^,^ are 'regularly represented by, the corresponding unaspirated 
JJJ^ softs in Latip (though not in common Italian) ; when initial 

when me- they are represented by a sound which was originally no 
$oft letten. doubt a weak aspirate, but was probably at an early time no 
more than a spirant or breathing : nay more, the one single 
sound/ can stand for all the original aspirates, probably as I 
have suggested from this being pronounced with a strong 
breathy which neutralised the distinction of class. This 
variation has nothing in it contrary to the usual character of 
phonetic change. 

* Oamp. 345. ^ See Grassmaim, Zeitsch. xii. 89, &c. 

' See Gr. Et 438. * Benfey, Gr. Wurz. Lexicon, ii. 210. 

6 p. 60. 
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CoraseD suggtjst^^^ that it may have Ltjeii caused by an 
"irrational" u spnugiug up after the letter, so that gk aud 
dh Mhould become respectively gha and dh\ then both turn 
to yli aud so to/ This Is very possible \ and is supported at 
least for gh by the forms miguis (originally o^ki-s) and 
breuui, L e. hreghii-is ; ako by the analogous apriugiug up of 
ti after g, as ting-u-o, ning-ti-o. But how aro we to account 
ft>r the appearance of g, d, and 6 ? These are stronger forms 
than gh, dh, bh : and yet there m no apparent reason for 
any strengt h e n ii 1 g. 

I suf^^gest the tallowing explanation. We have seen that E^^pkma- 
the Graeco- Italians brought with them into Europe the aspi- J^LSrancir 
rates gh, dli^ bh: sounds which have been explained as soft ^^/***''^ 
letters ff>llowed by a breath. Such pronunciation is said to 
he rrtaiued in In-lia. But it dv.iea not seem to have suited 
any European nation, Aunmg the Oraeco- Italians the 
breath appears to me to have changed into the spiiitus 
asper ; whatever the difference in sound between the original 
breath and the spirit us asper was originally^ it must have 
been very slight^ consequently the change could not be 
dithcult. Such a change seems to me to explain the subse- 
quent history of the aspirates in Greek and Latin. The 
aspirate had become really a double Bound : and the two 
component pa.rte acted upon each other, In Greek (as we 
shall see) the second part assimilated the first* In Latin 
one part drove the other out and so caused loss : at the be- 
ginning of a word the first part fell away (conformably to 
tlie regular Latin usage, as we shall see hereafter), wholly 
in ghf perhaps with some slight remnant of sound in hht 
both when original, and when it represented dh: when the 
aspirate was not initial, Italian usage differed ; the Latins 
preferred to retain the first part, though even among them 
/ is sometimes found ; the rest of Italy kept the / here also. 
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I may add that the difference in the Greek and the Italian 
methods is quite in accordance with the usual treatmenj; of 
compound sounds in the two languages. 

Ck>rssen* regards the Latin h as produced from the Italian 
/: of g he gives, I think, no other explanation than that it 
is **aus gk verschoben*.** No doubt we might have expected 
to find / universal throughout Italy ; but we do not so find 
it, unless we agree with Corssen that Latin 6 comes through 
the middle step /: and apparently to explain the strength- 
ening, he suggests that this 6 is here a weaker sound, more 
like the Greek /3*. But where is there any proof of this ? 
He has himself shewn elsewhere that Latin h is the " ordi- 
nary labial media*." Surely it is at least equally permissible 
to regard the Latin 6 as a dialectical variation, dating from 
the earliest times. Indeed I am entirely unable to enter 
into Corssen *s view of the origin of the /. He believes* 
that the Italians did not bring hh with them into the penin- 
sula. Then they must have brought /. But whence did 
they bring it ? The Greeks have no such sound : it must 
have been developed after the separation of the two races, 
and therefore presumably in Italy. Corssen argues that 
there is no trace of hh in Italy at all. But according to my 
view, 6 is a distinct trace of it. Secondly, he says, that no 
European nation had kept the hh But the Greeks must 
have done so ; else where did they get their <f> ? Whatever 
may be the reason of the hard aspirates in Greek, there can 
be no doubt that they were derived in some way from the 
soft aspirates. Lastly, if the Italians did not bring hh with 
them, why did they bring ghl This Corssen probably 
admits to be Italian, for he does not derive g from h. But 
surely gh and hh stand or fall together*. 

» i«. 140. » Id, i«. 91. 

» i\ 171. * i«. 126. * i«. 140. 

* In the same page where Corssen denies the existence of hh in Italy, he 
makes the strange statement that the Zend alone of all the Indo-Oennanic 
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Thus, then, the forms under which the aspirates in the 
middle of a word are represented in Latin, result partly from 
Loss, if my view be correct, or from irregular Substitution 
according to Corssen : the initial forms are probably produced 
by indistinct articulation. But, as I said above, since the 
reason for the changes cannot be certainly assigned, I have 
preferred to consider them under the most general head. 

languages has preserved the hh. He here most unaocoimtably overlooks the 
Sanskrit ; and the Zend (at least according to Schleicher's Compendium) 
has not preserved the bh^ which it represents by b and w. These can of 
course only be oversights, bat they are strange ones. The passage is now in 
the second enlarged edition. 



LECTURE XIL 

CONSONANTAL CHANGE {ctnUinued). 

II. Loss. 

1. Lo98 of AspircUion in Oreek. 

This subject may be taken first under the head of Loss, 
since the result is the same as that which we have been 
discussing in the last lecture — ^the loss of the breathing 
which is the second component of the aspirates. But this 
result is much less frequent in Oreek than in Latin. Loss of 
the h is not the common end of the Greek aspirates ; it occurs 
in very few certain cases, which are thoroughly examined by 
Curtius\ But the principle seems to me the same as that 
which operates regularly in Latin in the middle of a word ; 
though its action in the Greek is only irregular. 

Loss of the breathing is generally assumed in yivv^^ 
iyd and fieya^ i the corresponding consonant in Sanskrit in 
all these is h for gh : so that QH would seem to be the ori- 
ginal letter, did not the (Jothic shew us kinnvs, ik, and 
mikils (Scotch " mickle") : and the k here points to ^r as the 
original, and to ^A as being a Sanskrit weakening. Cases in 

1 Or. EL 458—467. 
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which BH has turned to fi under the influence of a preceding 
nasal are rather the results of assimilation : e. g. 6a§i^o^ 
(TA4>), ofi/Spo^ (Sanskrit ahhra) ; they are few in all. It 
seems to me that the undoubted cases of pure loss are con- 
fined to the hard aspirates which, as we have already seen, 
are peculiarly Greek developments, where the second part, 
the spiritus asper, was likely enough to drop off and be 
lost Thus we have the roots OPTX, KPT*, &c. (as seen 
in 6pvaa(o^ Kpu^a), but opvyi] and Kpiirrto^ : we have AA8 
but a\haiv(o ; EAT8 but iTrrjKvh- ; ^pifieiv by the side of 
fremere, and not impossibly if>6pfivy^i Tiufiffdvetp but Xd- 
<t>vpov and dfKf>i-\a<f>^^ ; here also the Sanskrit has LABH. 
Why this tendency to drop the rough breathing should act 
just on these few words and not on others we cannot explain : 
all sporadic change is capricious ; we can do no more than 
assign a plausible cause for it; perhaps here the rolling 
sound of p and X (one of which occurs in all the words) may 
have been strong enough to cause the rough breathing to be 
felt not necessary though optional ; just as we saw in the 
last lecture (p. 244) that h was dropped from an original 
aspirate followed by r in gramen, &c. in Latin. 

Curtius remarks* that this change in Greek was not 
likely to be frequent ; the tendency in Greek lies the other 
way, as we shall hereafter see. To this apposite tendency, 
he adds, are due the forms Bixo/JLai, t€vx<o, &c. by the side of 
BcKOfjuu, TVK'O^ ; avOi^ from the Homeric avri^, &c. ; in all 
these cases the Ionic has kept the original form, not weak- 
ened a stronger one. But there is certainly weakening in 
cases like the Ionic aw ov : not of course in the preposition 
but in the pronoun, which loses its rough breathing in 
pronimciation to suit the Ionic love of soft sounds, though 
the symbol was retained in writing, to avoid confusion. 

1 Gr. Et. 463. « Ih. 458. 
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2. Loss of one or more out of a group of Consonants. 

PouibU This is, perhaps, the most natural form of loss. Heavy 

J^^'* ^'^ masses of consonants become unendurable in all languages, 
ffroups, though all do not deal with them in the same way. It is 
true that they often seem to be radical; and therefore it 
might be argued that what our fathers could endure might 
have been endured by their children. But in i*eply to this 
I may say, that in roots which contain groups of consonants, 
e.g. STA or SRXJ, it is very probable we have not reached 
to the ultimate simplest form. Ultimate it is to our analysis 
however, and will probably remain so. I know that some 
philologists contend that all roots originally consisted of a 
single consonant and vowel, or even of a single vowel. This 
is very possible, but if we attempt to cut down the roots 
into simpler forms to suit this theory, we are simply engaging 
in a task for which we have no suflScient data, no guide but 
the analogy of actually occurring simple forms, to which we 
endeavour to make our more complete roots correspond. 
On the other hand though in most cases we cannot discover 
what these simplest forms actually were, this is no reason 
for concluding that there were no simpler forms. Analogy 
is deceptive if we attempt to analyse ; but the fact that we 
can, with tolerable certainty, resolve some compound roots 
into simpler forms ^ is an indication that such simpler forms 
may exist for others, though we cannot discover them. Thus 
it is possible that SRXJ may have been at an earlier time 
SAR-U', the U being a formative suffix: then the A may 
have fallen out, leaving SRXJ, a sound convenient to Hindus, 
Lithuanians, and Germans, but inconvenient to Graeco- 
Italians, as we shall see. But such a simpler form though 

1 See, for example pp. 40—42. » For SAR, see p. 84. 
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possible is quite uncertain; I only give it to sliew that 
such heavy consonantal roots may themselves have been the 
result of phonetic change acting in times far beyond our 
small range of vision. 

Sometimes these consonant-groups were certainly not radi- 
cal but caused by combining roots and suffixes; sometimes 
even by the involuntary springing out of a parasitic sound 
after the original consonant. But however they were produced, 
they were governed by the same laws. I shall therefore not 
dwell on their origin here, leaving the account of parasitic 
sounds to a later lecture. I shall consider the loss under 
three heads; initial, medial, and final. It is never very 
common in the Greek, because, as I have already said, the 
Greeks preferred where possible to assimilate one sound to 
the other. In Latin it is always common; but, as might be 
expected, generally sporadic. 

In Greek no consonants seem to be lost at the beginning i. Initial 
of a word except the spirants 8 and v\ and even these fall cipall^of 8 
out generally before a protracted, rarely before a momentary ^^q^^ 
sound. Thus a is lost in pv for apv, w-o^; for cpvo^; (page 69, and Latin, 
where it was suggested that the oldest form was sunv^o), flip- 
ifiva (Sanskrit 8 MAR), &c This loss is rare before /c or tt, and 
even then traces are left of the fuller sound ; thus we have 
both aKcnnto and icairero^ airiXeOo^ and TreXe^o?: it is rather 
commoner before t, as ravpo^ (by the German stier), drSyo^, 
and Teyo9, &c. These changes it will be observed are Graeco- 
ItaJian, and may very likely have taken place before the 
separation. The second consonant would seem to be lost iD 
a-vi/ for a/cvv: ^iv shews mispjacement of the aK just as (nr 
was liable to change to the commoner ira (y^) : kvv, however^ 
is preserved in the name Kvvovpla (i.e. con-fima^). 

Original v is lost in p/?a for F/>t5x, the 0. H. G. wurza, 

1 For further examples see Curtius, Gr, Et. 621 — 6, whence the above 
are taken. 
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and modem "wurzel;" paKo<i is from VRAK. Since the 
Latins had radix by p/fo, and lacer, perhaps lacema, by 
/ia«09, this loss also would seem to be Graeco-Italian. The 
same is not true of pijypvfit, Latin frango; this form is 
curious. The oldest form of the root seems to be BHRAG, 
for the Gothic is brikan, to "break:" then this BH irregu- 
larly weakened itself to F\ evidenced by Aeolic Fp^ft?, which 
vanished in common Greek: the Latin form is regular*. But 
with this exception it would appear that these losses of 
initial spirants were no peculiarity of the Greek; they were 
rather due to a tendency which was acting in Graeco-Italian 
times, and never ceased in Latin, but which was almost 
stopped by the Greeks when left to themselves. The Greeks 
have no objection to hard combinations, like a/c, or, aw, at 
the beginning of a word; they dislike the amalgamation of 
different consonants within a word. 

In Latin the regular loss is also of 8 and v. No real 
Latin word begins with sr, sn, or am*) hence we have (paral- 
lel to the Greek losses given above) ritu)8 from SRU, nurus, 
and memor for sme-smor; there is also no initial si, so that 
limus may be our "slime*." Corssen* adds another to the 
possible etymologies of the much contested "Rome," by 
deriving it from SRU (Srouma), the "stream-town," and ex- 
plains the name by reference to the insulated condition of 
the old Roma quadrata on the Palatine, before the Tiber 
was kept within its banks. From the same root he also 
very plausibly derives Reate {Sreu-ate) in the high constantly 
inundated valley first drained by Curius Dentatus. Some- 
times 8 has fallen out before/, bs funda {^ai^hovr)), fides 
a ** string," Greek o-^iSi;, folio, by cr^a\\a>. 

1 This weakening occurs also in Fay. (Sk. hhanjf) but in no other word. 
» Qr. EU 476. 

' Even some borrowed words lose it in Latin, as myrrJia {(rfivpva), 
. * KriL Beitr. 429 ; but see Gr. EL 329. 
* Krit, Beitr, 428. 
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Passing to the momentary sounds we shall find s lost 
principally before t; in torus (Gk. crop), tego {oTiya}), and 
many others. Corssen, against Curtius and Max Muller, 
would derive ton-itru from STAN, found in Greek arevca: 
but this supposes a loss of the s in the Teutonic family as 
well ("thunder," &c.), which is very unusual; as far as the 
sense goes, it seems to me better. Sometimes s is lost 
before c, as in caiceo (SKAV), cutis by aiclno^ and icvto<;, is 
from SKU, whence comes also cauos, and perhaps caelum; 
casa may be s{c)ad-sa^ for scad-ta, the past participle of 
SKAD, "to cover," Sanskrit CHHAD. 8 may have fallen 
out before p in penuria {tnravL^^ and pituita {innify)) from 
SPU-TU, a lengthened form of SPU (in spuere). Some- 
times 8t falls away entirely before Z, as in liSy locus (the form 
stlocus points to STAL), and kUus (siUitus being the past 
participle of STAR, " to strew," and meaning that which is 
strewn, scatteted, widened). Hence the distinction between 
nauis stkUa, a vessel built broad for merchandise, and nauis 
hngoy the man-of-war*. 

V is lost in much the same words as in the Greek : lacer 
and radix are given above; lupus may perhaps be the San- 
skrit vrika; and ros {fiparj, or Iparj) is connected with 
VRI8H. Sometimes, but rarely, the lost v is the second 
letter, as in cants {kvodp, Sanskrit (van; and v is lost, though 
not without leaving its trace in a rather large list of Latin 
words, where original va has passed into o: such are soror 
(Sanskrit svasri), socer (original svakura), sonus (Sanskrit 
svand), sopor (root SVAP), &a The Greek is quite irregu- 
lar in such of these words as it has retained, as kKvpo^y 

&7n/09, &C. 

Besides this somewhat regular loss of s and v we find Further 
sporadic loss of initial mutes : i^J^^ 

1 Krit Beitr. 448. « Id. 462. 
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of C before v, in uermis, Sk. krimi, and Gothic vaumi-a^, 

before I, in lamentum (clamor, &c.), laus {CLIT), 
of G before v, in uenUr (ycumjp)^ and uorare*, uenire (root 
OVA, whence Greek fiaii^eiv, Gothic kvt~ 
man*). 
before n, in notus, ncymen, narrare (see page 47)- 
of T before Z, apparently in latum for datum (root TOL). 
of D before r, assumed by Corssen* in mere and racemua 
(Sk. draksha); but in neither case is the 
connection certain, 
before v, in uiginti from dvi; compare 6ti {duis) and 

heUwm (duellum). 
before y, in {D)tou{$. 
of P before Z, in Zoefii* for plaetus (compare Sanskrit 
priya), latus (7r\aTo<?) ; lauere (Xoueti^) may 
be from PLU, which occurs in Sanskrit 
and Greek ifKvveiv^. 
Connected with this initial loss is the frequent misplace- 
ment of consonants in groups at the beginning of a word. 
Thus Kpaiia is Latin cord-', from FRAK {(^paaato) comes 
fardo, and many other cases occur of a consonant thus 
thrown forward to avoid a heavy consonantal beginning. In 
some, no doubt, it is not quite certain how the consonants 
were placed in the radical form ; but the general tendency is 
unmistakeable. 
L<m of ini' I Di^y also mention here the curious loss of c (K), not in 
^s^ruiing compounds, but standing alone at the beginning of some 
alone. pronominal words, as {c)uhi, (c)uti, {c)unde: the c is preserved 
in ali-cubi, ali-(c)unde, &c. Other supposed losses, as aper 
{Kairpo^i), amo (Sk. kam), seem to be uncertain. No other 
consonant seems to fall away similarly; the reason here is 
quite uncertain. 

1 KnU Beitr. 2. « See p. 54. 

» See Knt. Beitr. 57—04. * LI 142. 

« Id. 150. 
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Loss in the middle of a word is rarer. It is hardly found ii. Medial 
in Greek. Schleicher gives as an example Terv<l>'{(r}0€, where /<^^*^n ^ 
the accumulation of consonants was doubtless too much for ^^*'*^' 
the Greek feeling of euphony. The same objection to im- 
possible combinations of sound caused the Ionic forms like 
iardXarcu for ioTaXirrai: the a is here not so much a sub- 
stitute for the lost v as the slight vowel-sound, which was 
still felt to be convenient even between \ and t. A single 
consonant, t, falls out regularly in the 3rd pers. sing, of verbs, 
as ^€/>€(t)a, and in nouns, as #c€pa(T)-09. This is perhaps a 
further consequence of the Greek dislike to momentary 
sounds at or near the end of a word. 

In Latin the examples are tolerably numerous, but they Common 
are hard to reduce to rule. Schleicher considers that they ^WyTtt^" 
are the results of assimilation: the lost letter has been first ^^*'*- 
assimilated, and then vanished in accordance with the old 
Latin rule of not writing the same letter twice \ This is 
a very ingenious theory, and may be true; but it is simplest 
to treat the results under the general head of loss. I take 
the examples from Schleicher, who has taken them mainly 
from Corssen. This loss occurs most frequently before 
spirants: 

before 8, as di{c)'8C0f miU{g)'8i, 8pdr{gysus (from sparg- 
tus), miles (for mint's), sua{d)'Si; C€{n)8or and 
co{n)8ol (in old Latin, but the old forms were 
replaced, though not the original sound); 
so also qiu)tie{n)s, ru(r)sum, and many 
others. 

before y, as m>a(g-)ior, 8e{d)'iungo, pe{r)4ero, tra{nsyi- 
cio, &c. 

before v, as bre(gh)'Vri8, leighyu-is, 8iui{d)'U'i8, &c. 

^ Comp, 258. 
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It is common also before nasals: 

before n, as lu{c)'na, p{{c)-nu8, de{c)-nu8, ua{c)'nu8, ce{s)' 
na, po{s)no. 

before m, as 8ti{g)'multi8, eaxi{g)'fnen, re(8)'mus, Ca{8)' 
mena. 

It occurs before I apparently in te{x)'la and corpu{8)'leintu8. 
Loss is hardly found before any momentary consonant except 
the dentals; thus 

before t, in passive participles, as tor{c)tn8y vl{c)-tii8; in all 
these the group consists of at least three con- 
sonants. 

before d, the loss being restricted to 5, as iu{8)'dex, i(«)- 
dem, di(8)-duco. 

In all these cases it will be observed that the loss is 
confined to the last letter of the root or prefix. The Latin 
tendency to weaken the end of a word seems to have ex- 
tended even to the separate syllables, 
iii. Final Loss at the end of a word extends to single consonants, 
as well as to combinations of them. We have already seen 
that in all languages the accent has a tendency to be thrown 
back as soon as the consciousness of the relative value 
of the difierent pai*ts of a word becomes obliterated. Pro- 
bably for example, as I have said before, the personal termi- 
nations of the verb bore the accent originally (as in ^-fjU), 
and continued to do so as long as the fjLt was distinctly felt 
to be the pronoun " I," which limited the idea of " speaking," 
to a single person, the speaker : but when this fact ceased 
to be felt, and /u was no more than a grammatical suffix, 
the two syllables, which formerly existed side by side with 
some sort of mutual independence, became fused together, 
and the accent almost always fell back. This loss of accent 
made the last syllable comparatively unimportant, and liable 
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to phonetic corruption : and this corruption is found, as a 
general rule, in proportion to the inability of a language to 
accent the last syllable: and therefore Latin, which never 
accentuates the last syllable, has sufifered more on the whole 
from loss than Sanskrit or Greek : this we have already 
seen in the shortening and loss of its final vowels, and 
shall now see again in its consonantal loss. The sounds thus 
lost will of course differ much for different languages : one 
people found a final sound difficult which presented no diffi- 
culty to another ; thus the Greeks liked final 8, which the 
Italians slurred over, weakened, and finally lost. But the 
principle is the same for all languages: final unaccented 
syllables had a tendency to weaken or drop their difficult 
sounds. 

But the operation of this principle could be affected by Monotony 
other causes. In Greek the last syllable is often accented nantai ter- 
and yet weakened, e.g. riOek for tc0€vt^. And in one^*^^^^ 
respect at least the final syllable in Greek seems to have 
suffered more than in Latin. It is more monotonous, a 
great sign of weakness in language. As is well known, the 
Greeks allowed no consonant to end a word but the light- 
sounding V (into which the common Graeco-Italian m of 
verbal and nominal suffixes was therefore changed), <r, and 
rarely p : so final consonants were either dropped altogether, 
cr£fjLa{T), €<f>u{T), Sanskrit abhilt; eBei^a, Sanskrit adiksham; 
iraripa, (patrem) ; or softened, if dentals, into <r : as ripa^, 
irpiy;^ Sc9, T€TV(f>c^ ; if fi, into i/, as fiovcav, Stutttov^, Latin, 
on the contrary, allows considerable variety of final conso- 
nants. But there is no monotony in the final vowels of the 
Greek, whereas, as we have seen, in Latin a final vowel tends 
to sink to e. This then is the explanation of the obvious diffi- 
culty, that final accented syllables are yet weakened in the 
Greek. The vivid life of the Greek vowels overpowered the 

> Comp, 236, &c. 

p. L. 17 
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final consonant or consonants, and reduced them to absolute 
uniformity, or completely extinguished them. The power of 
the vowel over the consonant in Greek which is seen here, may 
be contrasted with the power of the consonant in Latin to 
assimilate the vowel*: nothing could better shew the diflfer- 
ence in the genius of the languages. 

When a group of consonants ended a word, they were 
sometimes all dropped, as in 7aXa(^, ava vocative of 
avaKT ; generally the last was retained, ridek (TtOipTs:), aKr)0^ 
(aXi7^€(r + 9), with compensatory lengthening of the vowel, 
the vowel-sound being naturally prolonged to fill up the gap 
of the missing consonant Sometimes however the first con- 
sonant was kept with the same lengthening of the vowel, 
probably from analogy, as 7\^<av (Xeyovrsi), itoi/jltiv (ttoa- 
fihfsi) ; I infer that the first method is the older, from the 
probability of forms like BiBoik (BiBovrs:), being older than 
Xkywv (\eyovTs;) : but how the change arose I cannot say. 

The effects of this frequent loss of dentals and spirants 
on the Greek vocalism have been already mentioned under 
the head of the Greek diphthongs. The loss of the spirants 
themselves was considered under the head of Substitution. 
The V iif>€\' . A curious phenomenon in connection with the subject is 
*''^**^' the V €(f>€\Kv<mK6v. This is in its origin no mere poetic 
license, though it may have been afterwards metrically useful 
It seems to me to have been rather a sort of " after-sound," 
resembling the Sanskrit Anusv&ra, a' feeble echo supplying 
the place of a lost consonant. Thus Xeyofie^;, which is still 
found in Doric, was doubtless the old Greek form, parallel to 
legimua: then the 9 fell away, and left ^Jyofie: the final syl- 
lable was then thickened in pronunciation, and so became 
finally \vyofiev ; where it is not to be supposed that 1/ is a 
substitute for <r*, but, as I said, a new "after-sound," pro- 

1 See pp. 179—186. « Comp, 238. 
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(luced after a weak termination: which could afterwards 
(enoneously) be sounded in places where no consonant had 
been lost, as Xiyova-iv. Schleicher {ib,) points out that the 
loss of final 9, though rare in Greek, is paralleled by oi5Ta)(9), 
&c. 

In Latin — ^at least as we know it through the Roman Greater 
writers — there was no such dislike to the accumulation of latm, 
consonants at the end of a word, as we have seen in Greek. 
Any number of consonants which could be pronounced was 
allowed. Thus — ^to borrow examples from Schleicher* — ^we 
have ferunt, hunc, hiemps, arcs, urbs, &c. : all of which are 
impossible to the Greek ear. The only exceptions seem to be 
these : that no double consonant is permissible, e. g. we have 
OS and fel, but the genetives ossis and feUis : and that no 
two mutes are allowed : thus we have lac{t), compare 
ya\a(KT), cor{d), &c.* 

But in the older Latin — the spoken Latin of which 
Plautus is the written representative — which, as we have so 
often seen, continued to be the language of the people, even 
when Virgil and Horace were delighting the literary circles 
of Rome with verses which must have been read in a man- 
ner widely different from the pronunciation of common life ; 
in this Latin final consonants were regularly dropped : they 
were often actually omitted upon inscriptions, not merely 
ceased to be audibly pronounced as in the Romance lan- 
guages, where they have been fixed by literature even when 
unheard in conversation. The consonants which most fre- 
quently fell away in this manner are the most common final 
letters s, m, and t For the loss of these Schleicher gives 
the following examples. 

Final s is dropped upon inscriptions in nominative cases, Lon of 
like Tetio{8), Furio{8), Corneli{ps). The older inscriptions,'^'*^ 

1 Vomp. 270. • Ib. 27L 

17—2 
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those of the second Punic war, shew it much less often 
written than dropped* : though when the o in these nomina- 
tives was weakened to u, the 8 seems to have been regularly 
retained. By the beginning of the Empire, a even preceded 
by u was often lost on inscriptions: and a few centuries 
later, 8 had vanished from every case as well as from the 
nominative. In written Latin of the classical age, as we 
know, the 8 was generally kept. Still even here there are 
plenty of instances where its loss in writing shews how little 
it was commonly heard. Such are forms like amabare by 
the side of amabaris, and similar losses in other tenses : forms 
also like mage and pote for magia and potis. And it was 
regularly dropped in other forms, only a few traces sur- 
viving in Plautus ; or in words, which from some old asso- 
ciation retained their archaic form. Thus 8 was regularly 
dropped in the nominative plural of the 0-declension. Yet 
we find hisce hominea in Plautus*, magistreia, pMiceia, &c. on 
inscriptions. In the genetive of the A-declension, we have 
familiae, yet sometimes the older familid{i)a. And lastly, 
through previous loss of the vowel of the termination, we 
have pueroa, pvera, puer. 
-^0" o/ For the omission of final m on inscriptions we need not 

go farther than the often-quoted epitaph of Scipio, the consul 
of A.U.C. 495. This begins, as given by Mommsen in the 

Corpua, 

Hone oino ploimme coBentiont B[oiuani] 

Duonoro optomo fuise uiro [uiroro — e conj. Bitschl]. 

Luciom Soipione, &o. 

Here the m is omitted five times, and written once : whether 
written or omitted the scanning seems to be the same. There 
can be no doubt that it was not heard but continued in an 
irregular fashion to be written to prevent confusion of cases, 
&c., the reason why it was kept in later Latin. That it was 

1 CorsBen, i'. 286. ' Trin. %11, and Brix*B note. 
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hardly heard is shewn by its elision in the Augustan poets, 
but that it was not absolutely dumb seems proved by its 
occurring not elided in Lucretius*. 

Final t, as Schleicher points out, seems to have had the Xow of 
sound of weak d. As such it was sometimes written in the 
ablative case : as Gnaiuod, sometimes dropped altogether in 
the same line', as patre{d), Uaut is sometimes haud, some- 
times hau. The late Latin shews the t written in personal 
terminations, as iLehit : but the old Latin often omitted it, as 
in dede for dedit, dedro for ded(e)ront ; compare the classical 
dederunt and dedere. This loss was universal in Umbrian ; as 
it was in the late Latin, and the derived modem Italian. 
Indeed the loss of final consonants is felt much more in 
Umbrian than in Latin, but not in Oscan. Schleicher sug- 
gests reasonably enough that at the time from which our 
inscriptions date, a common form had established itself 
among the wide-spread Sabellian tribes, which became the 
literary dialect, and therefore ceased to vary further. 

^ At least in monosyllables ; see in. 1082, and Monro's note on n. 404. 
• Epitaph of Scipio. 



LECTURE XIII. 

CONSONANTAL CHANGE {continued). 

III. Assimilation. 

1. The Greek Aspirates. 

I HAVE already, in the account of the Latin aspirates, given 
the reason why I believe the Greek aspirates to be the result 
of assimilation. The. change of the original breath to the 
spiritus asper seems to me to explain the changes of these 
letters in both Greek and Latin, whilst I know no other 
that does. The original pronunciation of the soft letter, 
followed by a breath, possible to the original people, possible 
to the Hindu, and to his descendant*, was impossible to the 
nations of the west, who therefore changed the breath to 
the more familiar and very slightly diflferent spiritus asper. 
Even in Sanskrit this occasionally took place; e.g. in hita 
for dhita, the past participle of DHA, and the root HAN 
for GHAN; in these the breath has become the rough 

* Thus Prof. Arendt (Eohn and Schleicber*8 Beitrdge, ii. 289) declares 
that he has heard a Mohammedan, whose mother speech was Urd(^ pro- 
nonnoe these sounds countless times without the slightest insertion of a 
Yowel between the soft explosive sound and the k, and without the soft being 
changed into the corresponding hard. 
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breathing, and expelled the d and g. In Latin we have 
seen that sometimes one member of the new compound was 
left, sometimes the other.. The Greek followed its usual 
course. Instead of ejecting one of the sounds^ — a process, 
as we have seen, rare in Greek — it allowed the second to 
assimilate the first, and, therefore, instead of gh, dh and bh, 
the soft aspirates, we have regularly the hard x> ^» ^• 

That the original aspirates at least passed through this Pronunda- 
stage is allowed even by those who maintain that %, ^, ^ Greek atpi- 
were sounded in classical Greek not as hard aspirates, but *'*^^ 
as hard spirants (as they are in modem Greek) correspond- 
ing to German ch, English hard th^, and / respectively. This 
view is taken by Prof. Arendt*: the soft aspirates, according 
to him, became first the hard aspirates, and then the hard 
spirants; the immediate passage would be impossible. Cur- 
tius allows the change from the hard aspirates to the spirants, 
but does not believe that it took place until at least the 
first century of our era. As it is of some interest to know 
what was the pronunciation of these important sounds in 
the mouths of the great men of Greece, I will briefly 
examine the arguments on both sides. 

Arendt argues that the difference of sound between the ProbMy 
Greek aspirates (if real aspirates) and the Latin equivalents noftmnded 
would be too great for languages so cognate: an argument "'^*'^'*^ 
which certainly does not convince me. And when he adds 
that drip passes into the by-form ^rip (like Latin fera), it is 
quite true that the difference of sound between the spirants 
ik and / is less than that between the aspirates th and ph) 
but this does not prove that fh could not pass into p\ or 
that <f>r}p and fera agree from anything more than accident. 
Arendt next examines cases where the aspirates occur in 
combination with other aspirates or consonants; and no 

^ As in thity breath, &Q, ' E. and S. Beit. n. 424, d;o. 
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doubt in these cases the diflSculty of the genuine aspirate 
is most felt. Words like ^airifxi indeed are as easy on one 
hypothesis as on the other: a0 is easier, as Arendt allows, 
if ^ be an aspirate, but he calls in the English pronunciation 
to shew that can be a spirant in this combination (e.g. 
in Demosthenes) ; though he seems to think that ** asthma " 
and "isthmus'* are pronounced in England as astma and 
istmus: surely either the spirant is heard fully, or entirely 
dropped, as asma, Isniua; and he is uncertain whether 
" sixth " is pronounced as siksth or sikth. But undoubtedly 
his strongest argument is furnished by the combinations x^ 
and ^6. It is quite impossible to sound c'hih together fully. 
This Curtius himself grants*; but he says in reply, I think 
quite truly, that in no language do we find that in groups 
of consonants each particulai* consonant preserves its pecu- 
liar value completely under all circumstances. Some one 
mtist be partly, if not wholly, sacrificed: this is the very 
reason of the loss which we saw so frequent in consonantal 
groups. So in words like ;^^€<? and d<f>0LTo<; it is conceivable 
that the breathing may have been suflBciently given by the 
second ; so that kt'hes, and apihitos were heard. Curtius men- 
tions the form airOiro^ as occurring on an inscription; and he 
suggests that the sound may even have been apf(hitos, by 
assimilation of the breath, thus paving the way to the 
spirants of the later Greek. 
Arf/ununu On the Other hand, Curtius adduces some positive argu- 
fkn^wn-e ^^^^^^ *o prove X* ^> <t> were real aspirates, which seem to 

renily atpi- uje on the whole satisfactory. The first of these is the ease 

rate . . "^ 

founds. with which the h fell off, and left the explosive element 

alone, in reduplication, &c.; e.g. irk-f^vKa, i-Ti-0ijv, €v0avTa, 

the Ionic variant for ivrav0a, &c. Leo Meyer' well points 

out that the possibility of a reduplicated / in Latin {fefeUi, 

1 Gr, Et. 373. « Gr, Et, 370, &c. 

» Verg. Gram. i. 43. 
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&c.) by the side of 7r€<f>ufca, &c., shews the diflference of 
sound between / and <f>; in the Greek dissimilation was 
necessaiy to avoid cacophony, Curtius* second argument is 
the pronunciation of these sounds by foreigners, so far as 
we can judge from Aristophanes; e.g. opvtro irapaiiitofii, in 
the Birds (1679), or the speech of the Scythian in the 
Thesmophoriazusae : 

trip eyci ^^evlyxt iropfio^, iva irvXd^i <tol 

These may not be conclusive, but at least they shew that 
and ^ imperfectly pronounced were more like t and ir 
than th and / But the most convincing argument is cer- 
tainly that drawn from Latin transliteration, at the time 
when they expressed the borrowed Greek words as well as 
they could with their own alphabet. If x ^^'^ ^^^^ a guttu- 
ral spirant surely the Latins would have denoted it by their 
h, which, as we have seen, had still a guttural character. 
Yet we find on inscriptions BacanaV, Antioco^, and many 
others. Similarly we find p in the place of <f>, not /: 
and even though/ differed from <^ in being a "labio-dental" 
(according to some authorities) whereas ^ was a pure labial, 
yet, at least, if ^ had been a spirant, / was a nearer sound 
than p: but we have Pil{pus\ triumpet thrice repeated in 
the old Carmen Arvale*, Trupo^ (Trypho), &c. The Latin 
has lost the dental spirant; therefore no certain influence 
can be drawn respecting 0: but, at all events, it always 
appeared as ^ (as in Corintus^ and Cartago), not as /, the 
spirant which stands for th in Latin. This argument from 
transliteration seems to me very strong: the Latins in at 
least two cases possessed the very spirants which would have 
represented the supposed Greek spirants; and did not employ 
them. Lastly, the modem Greek in certain cases represents 

1 Corpus, n. 196. « Id. n. 35. » Id, n. 354. 

* Id. n. 28. ft Id. n. 1109. « Id. n. 541. 
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the old aspirates by hards, not, as commonly, by spirants; 
e.g. eicfi) for ^cd, reKvirrj^;. Now it is conceivable that 
original aspirates should produce sometimes spirants, some- 
times hards; but difficult to conceive that original spirants 
should turn back to hards. These arguments of Curtius, 
which I have here very briefly set before you, seem to me 
as satisfactory as the case will allow of My conclusion is 
that Xi ^> ^^^ i> were genuine hard aspirates at the prime 
of Greek literature, and that they were formed from the soft 
aspirates of the original speech by the assimilating influence 
of the spiritus asper, into which the original breathing 



2. Oenercd rules of assimilation in Greek, 

Most of the changes of which I have here to speak are 
familiar to you from the Greek grammar. I wish to arrange 
them together for you as results of a common tendency. In 
most of them we shall find that a dental or a spirant is con- 
cerned, either as the active cause of the assimilation, the assi- 
milating letter, or the sound assimilated. It is this tendency 
to assimilation which has produced the largest amount of 
change in Greek words ; one consonant takes the place of 
another, even a consonant foreign to the original system is 
introduced. Yet it is noticeable how even here, in consonantal 
combinations, where the Greek seems to have changed so 
much more than the Latin, the Greek is in reality more truly 
conservative; it has not lost any sound without some equiva- 
lent; whereas we saw that the Latin constantly allowed a 
consonant to drop without leaving any trace whatever. The 
Greek is also the gainer in softness of sound. 
/. Com- We may consider Greek assimilation under two main 

plete Assi- 
milation, heads — as complete and incomplete. In the first case either 
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one sound passes into the other, or the two pass into some 
third sound, denoted either by one symbol, as f, or by two, 
as (T(T, TT. In the second, one sound simply becomes more 
like the other. Under the first head we inay distinguish 
the following cases. 

(i) Where the first sound is assimilated to the second. (?) Assimi- 
Such cases are ^aevvo^ for ^a€<r-i'o-9, a form which is tL'/r«f 
regular in the Aeolic^ but occui-s also in Tragedy. The *^^ 
Attic poets may possibly have borrowed this and similar 
forms from the Aeolic dialect But they certainly could not 
have done so if the process had not been one familiar to the 
feeling of the Athenian language. It is shewn indeed in 
forms like evwfii for fea-vufjn, which are universal throughout 
Hellas. Schleicher assigns to this principle the double p in 
irepippvTO^, apprjKTO^, &c. for Trepi-cpirro^^ a^fpijK^o^, which 
is not improbable*. Cases like avX-Xeyo), avp-peo), irocrcl for 
TToB-a-i (here the later Greek dropped one <r), aie familiar to 
alL oir-fia passed into 6/ifia in all Greek except Aeolic. 
But no doubt this result was much commonest in the Aeolic: 
as €fjL/jLt for icfjLt, afifie<i (also Doric) for a-(r/A€9, efijui for Feo*- 
lJLa\ and (in Boeotian) frro) for foro) (as Ar. Ach. 911), 
errcurav for etrrcurav. Still more is this so in the next case. 

(ii) Where the second sound is assimilated to the first, (ii) Astimi- 
Thus we have in Aeolic /criwa), Kplwo), ir€pp(y)(p<:f Kewo^ ^ Becmd 
(for Kev-yo'S;)y Mt\\aT09', i/SoXKofjuav*: we have Smra^ instead '^^' 
of SfMfiOy and oaaoficu for oir-TOfiai: see however the end 
of the next case. Numerous other examples may be found 
in Ahrens'. 

The forms iacofiai, otta9, omrora' are of course not 
Aeolic only (as far as the reduplication of the consonant 
goes), but also Ionic. I may add with respect to the last 

^ e.g. Sappho, iii. 2. * Comp, 227. 

' Theok. xxvni. 21. * Id, 1. 15. * Sappho, n. 11. 

« Gr, Dial, i. 49—69. ' Sappho, 11. 2 ; iii. 8. 
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that the tttt is only found in pronominal words, in which the 
first TT is not original: the old form of irora (whence o-ttotc) 
was KOTa, then a parasitic u sprang up after k, and produced 
in turn o-zcFora, ih^^oTa, and o-mrora. But I do not think 
that TTTr is found in any case where tt is radical\ The forms 
ecreXKa, &c. for eoreX-o-o^ reacape^ for rerfape^, ttoXXo? for 
7ro\-Fo-9 (whence the other form 7ro\v(p)<;), SXXvfMi for oXw^t, 
irricdw for im<r-ya>, are of course Attic. Many more exam- 
ples are given by Schleicher*, 
(ill) Modiji' (iii) Where the two sounds pass into a third (doubled) 

cation of , 

botk sound. 

wk^^the Here we have the numerous and important cases where 

first u a we find ac (tt) produced by the combination of y with 
rai or den- a mute. If we begin with the dentals where the nature of 
^ * the change is most obvious, we find ry passing into aa (tt) 

in Kpiccayp for xper-yayp {Kpar-o^y &c.), XlaaofjMi for XtT-yo- 
fjMi (Xat-77, &c.), and similarly By becomes <t<t (tt) in Kopvaato 
for Kopu6-ya>, in fiiaao^ for ficd-yo-^. In all these and simi- 
lar cases we find both the aa- and tt forms. What is the 
history of these two forms? Which is the older of the 
two? Or is there some intermediate step through which 
they both come, but neither of them is derived from the 
other? 

Pott holds TT to be the oldest in the case of the verbs ; 
where he thinks that to is the suffix, not yo. Thus he 

* Consequently we must reject the emendation vr* dirirakiS in Theok. 
XXVII. 4, 

^irxvt Kih'pidoi Xpov KaXdfioj xkupop tuirairdXw+, 

where the last word is corrupt. I like Ahrens* emendation Ka\dfjup...^Taa'' 
ad\(fi best of any that have been offered. Mr Snow however in his recent 
edition of Theokritus has carried out very ingeniously Meineke's suggestion 
that some proper name has been lost in the MS. word, by producing from 
Strabo the name "AfiTtXot for a promontory of Samos. Still vira<r<raXy is 
nearer to the MS. and so unusual a word was more likely to be corrupted 
than the con^on "A/AireXoj. 

• Camp. 228. 
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would make the order, irpafc-ro-y 'rrpdrra), irpaaato, by regular 
weakenings. This however leaves the comparatives still 
unexplained. And further, the Doric, which elsewhere does 
not weaken t to <r, has yet irpatra-a), BaXacaa, &c.; so that 
these forms would be unexplained. The first appearance of 
TT is in the Attic, and in Boeotian (which also shews S8). 
In the Tempora und Modi Curtius seemed to explain the 
phenomenon as a Boeotism which had crept into Attica, in 
the first instance in order to avoid assibilation in words like 
a^aaao), and then passed over the whole language. This 
explanation, improbable on many grounds, he has since, 
I think, dropped. 

Two other explanations seem to be possible. The first is 
that TT was produced from Ty, as Xlrrofiatf rhrape^: but 
that the y could also assibilate the t (just as fc or i; could, as 
we shall shortly see); and thus came also Xur-yo-fiai and 
Xuraofiac, like tacrofuu for ia-yo-pui. This seems exceed- 
ingly natural and probable: but here again we are met by 
the fact that the Dorians have the double <r, and yet do not 
exhibit <n for Tt, the analogy on which this reasoning rests. 
Consequently I think we are driven to the second explana- 
tion, to which Curtius and Schleicher incline*; namely, that 
from the influence of the preceding dental, y weakened itself 
into the weak dental sibilant (denoted by us sometimes as Zy 
sometimes by 5, in the verb "to rise"). Thus Xir-yo-fiat 
became XiT-a-o-fuu, and XiraofULi became either by case (ii) 
XiTTOfiai, or by case (i) Xlacrofuu. The same explanation 
applies to final vt, followed by y, as ;^a/>i€»n--ya, whence 
')(apUaaa, irdaa for iravr-ya, &c. In favour of this view is 
the fact that the Boeotians in other cases hardened a to t, 
as iTTft), &c. mentioned above. These words ai*e not ex- 
plained by the first hypothesis. 

1 See also Corssen, Krit, Beitr. 468. 
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The two explanations will be best seen thus, side by 
side : 

(1) (2) 




f 




<T<T TT <rcr 

Next there are numerous words in which ca (tt) arises 
from a guttural with y as well as from a dental. Thus Ky 
becomes aa in trrqafjui (root IITAK), in fiaa(ov (superlative 
i/lKi,aTa) : yy is also aa in firiaa^o (noun ^VX^) ^^^ i^aaatov 
from ikaxu^. In these no doubt the guttural was turned 
first of all into a dental by the y; which dental then 
in its turn assibilated the y, just as it did above. The 
change from fitc-yoDv to rij-ytov is just parallel to that which 
we shall have to notice in the Latin; by which e.g. con-dic-io 
passed into conditio, because there was no appreciable dif- 
ference in the sound. 

This result aa (tt) seems to be confined to the combina- 
tion of the hard gutturals and dentals with y. This is worth 
observing, because in several cases it might seem as though 
the aa was formed from yy or By; e.g. irpaa-aa), irKfiaaon, 
f3pcura'(0Vy &c. But of these, the verbs are really derived from 
an older form, which contains the hard letter. Thus the 
root nPAK seems to be guaranteed by the Lith. perk-u and 
the aTTof \ey6fi€V0Vy irpoKo^^. Similarly IIAAK is the root 
of TrXof and ifkaKoxr;, as well as the Lith. plakti, " I strike*." 
Lastly, /Spaacrcov is probably the comparative of ^payy;, not 
of PpaZi^y to which it is commonly assigned'. Other appa- 
rent exceptions admit of similar explanations, 
nm w no J Y^Q^yQ said that <t<t results only from Ky (xy) or ry [By), 
of a labial. This Statement is not disproved by the forms wiaao), iinaaa>, 

1 Gr. EL 602. « Id. 250. » Id. 600. 
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and some others. The first, Triaaa), undoubtedly seems to 
be from tt^tt in 'iriircov, &c. But an older form is IT AK ; 
and a still older (as far as regards the consonants) is found 
in the Latin GOG. Similarly eviaato seems to belong to the 
Homeric evLtrrf, rivhraire, &c.; yet the simpler form is IK, 
found in Latin in the past participle ic-tm; so that ivcirtf 
is a " word thrown," like lafi^o^, where taV-Twis equally paral- 
leled by the older Latin form iac-io. Similarly iaaa is not 
from Fctt but the older VAK; and ocr<re, "the eyes," is from 
OK, found in the okko^ of Hesychius and the Latin octdus. 

(iv) Where the two sounds coalesce into one single letter. Change of 

This happens when y is preceded by the soft momentary guuurdl or 
sounds, S and 7. Thus Sy = f in l^ofiat, from 8ED, in S?®^^' 
from OD, in rpaire^a from (Te)T/)a-7reS-ya, in Zev? from 
Ayeif? (Sanskrit Dydua). These examples, with others, are 
given by Schleicher^: they are so numerous that any one 
may supply them for himself. They shew the origin of the 
Greek f, a compound letter, denoting first Sy, then &, where 
8 is the weak sibilant [z) just as in the last case. Hence 
the compound letter for dz has the power of lengthening 
a previous vowel in prosody, which power it could not have 
had if it had been only a weak s or z. 

Just as Ky passed first into ry, so ^y passed into Sy, and 
then into f, as though the dental had been original. Thus 
(rrui-y(o became o-r/fo), fxey-ymv became ixe^wv in Ionic, the 
Attic fiei^cov, from the desire to compensate for the loss of 
the original spirant. 

It has been already mentioned that in the Boeotian the 
y assimilates itself immediately to S, and produces e.g. 
(f>paBSa) from (fypaS-yo), not <^prtf<»'. At the beginning of 
a word one S suffices, as Aev? for Zev?'. 

1 Comp. 231, see Or. Et. 5^42, &o. 

' e.g. 0€pi58ev for dtpi^eivj Ar. Ach, 947. This is also Laconian. See 
Lys. 82, 94, &c. 
a As in Ach. 911. 
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//. Jncom- We may now pass to incomplete assimilation — ^when the 
^iUxtton' *^^ sounds do not become identical, but only approximate to 
each other. The principle of couree is the same as that 
which we have seen acting above; only it is not so fully 
carried out. In this class we have the following main 
heads, 
(t) "Eu- (i) All the euphonic changes of grammar: by which the 

5^^, final hard letter of a root is changed to a soft one before 
a hard termination, as hoy-fia from AOK, ypa^Brjv from 
rPA^ : and vice versa a soft passes into a hard, as 'K€fCT6<;f 
\€x0^vai, from AEF. These have been already alluded to, 
and are too weH known to need further description. 
{ii) Changes (ii) Momentary sounds are sometimes nasalised before 
na^aU, nasals, as aefj^vo^ from SEB : yet we have lir-vo^ from 
SFAn\ Before fi dentals have a strong tendency to pass 
into their spirant cr, as irelafia, oafii^, tafj^v; yet oSfiij is 
found in Attic (Aesch. Prom. 115) and IB/iev is Doric and old 
Ionic. A nasal could change the class of a momentary sound, 
in Si/6^09 for yvo^o^, where the 7 is probably itself weakened 
from ic\ compare Kvk<f>a^, Similarly aSm was Cretan for 
071^09, whence the name ^Apc-aSvr}. That 7 ever passed into 
S without some assimilating influence is improbable. There- 
fore ov Aaz/" is probably = 01) Zfjpa (i.e. L{y)avd) as Ahrens 
explains it': and Arjfju^TTjp is either Aifa/xTjTTfp or Dydvd- 
mdter* ; she is never called TruiriTqp, In order that 7a 
should have passed into ha, a parasitic y must have sprung 
up after 7: which is improbable because it had F(v) after it, 
as shewn in 7^;, i. e. yfa-a, and cua for fata or yfala'^, 
{til) Ckati" (iii) Nasals are aflfected in their turn by the following 
noioU, consonant : we have axry-KoKeo}, and arf^kW^a {ava) ; ifjLireipo^ 

and ifjL^alvo). 
(iv) Change (iv) In all dialects except the Doric t passes into a 

ofrtoff. 

1 Comp. 230. » Theok. iv. 17 ; vii. 39. ' Gr. Dial, 11. SO. 

* According to Max MiOler, 11. 57. ^ Gr. Et. 162. 
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before l ; as tfyrial for ^tL This might rather seem a case 
of simple substitution : but I believe that it first occurred in 
cases where another vowel followed, as irKjovcuy; for ttXoi/t- 
yo-9, irXqalo^ for irKaT-yo-^ : when the change would be due 
to the assibilating influence of the y : then the softer sound 
was preferred universally ; this a for t is also found before v 
in avy but in Doric rv is kept : the old form was toOy where 
again the semi-vowel could assibilate ; and the same is pro- 
bably true of the suflSx -0W17 for -rvvq, Latin -tima; for there 
is a Vedic form -tvana^, 

(v) I may mention here the peculiar Laconian weaken- (v) LaeorU' 
ing of to a, which may have begun in the same way as the ^/e^^^ 
last change, according to my suggestion. Thus we have vol 
Tou o-Acu in Aristophanes*, and many other similar forms : cro- 
"KacaofjieSoov occurs in Alkman'. The form <r^09 for ^€09 is also 
Boeotian*. It will be evident how near these two varieties, 
the Boeotian of the Aeolic, and the Laconian of the Doric, 
approach each other. 

(vi) The spirant v is altered by assimilation in certain (vi)cAansfw 
dialects. Thus PpoSov becomes jSpoBov in Sappho*, Fpaxo^ is 
fipoKo^*, and others occur. This change is less surprising, 
for we have seen that F passed into 13 in Laconian even with- 
out any neighbouring sound to influence it'. 

In the word (r</)€ we seem to have a hardening of original 
V to <!>. The old form is sva, which in Greek generally 
became I (through Fe). In this case it is hard to believe that 
<f> was much more than a spirant The same change is seen 
in a-ifxoy the dual from tva (whence 8va and av) : compare the 
Latin wo-«, where the t has fallen off'^ 

(yii) Lastly come some very peculiar forms which seem (vii) Other 
to be more probably due to assimilation than any other ybrww. 
1 Comp. 459. 2 j^^ x^,. gg^ ^c. 

« Ahrens, n. 66. ♦ Ar. Ach, 906. 

'' Frag. 69, 2. • Theok. xxyni. 11, see Ahrens, i. 34. 

7 See p. 234. ^ Gr, Et. 531. 

P.L. 18 
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cause. These are e.g. irriTa^ by the side of w6\t9, wroXefio^, 
&c.: KTelvco by Kalva>, &c. It seems impossible to separate 
woXt9 from Sanskrit pura (also a "city") and Latin ple-bs, 
perhaps po-pvi-us (a reduplicated form) ; and therefore it 
must be from the root PAR " to fill/' which in Greek appears 
generally as IIAA or IIAE, in Latin as PLE. This evi- 
dence excludes any possibility of t having originally belonged 
to the root and then fallen out. It is clearly a Greek 
insertion. The only explanation of this curious change 
which I know, does not seem quite satisfactory. It is given 
by Professor Kuhn* and adopted by Curtius : that y through 
indistinct articulation sprang up after w, and assimilated 
by the ir to t. We have seen above that Try never became 
<7<r, as the other hards did ; but it is not easy to see why, if 
the sound Try were difficult, it should not have passed into 
7r€ or irif instead of the very difficult ttt. We must remem- 
ber however that what is difficult to us was not necessarily 
difficult to a Greek — as the aspirates, for example. The 
explanation is supported by the form x^e?. Here again the 
dental seems to belong to the Greek only : the Sanskrit form 
is hyas for ghyas, Lat. heri : and here the Sanskrit gives the 
necessary y : yO<i)v, according to Curtius* is another case in 
point: the older form is preserved in 'xa^ia-iy with which com- 
pare x^ai^akM ; and the Latin humus agrees. Here however 
a different parasitic soimd in Sanskrit has produced kshamd 
in that language. 

Perhaps this explanation of those intrusive letters may 
stand till a better can be suggested. They are certainly not 
"euphonic" or "strengthened forms:" why did ttoXa? re- 
quire to be strengthened? Still less are they "metrical 
licenses :" why should a Greek poet have the liberty of arbi- 
trarily inserting an entirely new letter in order to make 
a word suit his verse any more than an English writer ? 
1 ZeiUch. XI. 310, see Gr. Et. 487. * Gr, Et. 438. 
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3. General rules of Aasimilatian in Loitin. 

In Latin also we have complete and incomplete assimila- 1. CkmpUte 
tion. Complete assimilation may be divided into the same ^-^ 
heads as those which we considered in the Greek. 

(i) Where the first letter assimilated itself to the second, (i) Auimi- 

Thus sup-mua becomes aummus, sedrla is sella: d is assi- thefiru 
milated very frequently, as in lapiUus for lapid{u)luSy esse for ^*^' 
ed-se: t passes through s in pet-na, pesna, perma; compare 
ces-na, cena: g has been assimilated in flamma (flag-ma) : 
very likely, as Schleicher suggests, serra is for sec-raK In all 
these cases the radical vowel was short : therefore the final 
consonant was not absolutely forced out, but assimilated : and 
was written after the time when it became customary to write 
double consonants, not merely to make a little mark above 
one of them (the ' Sicelicus'). When the vowel was long the 
consonant was entirely lost, e.g. in sud{d)'uis, and other cases 
already mentioned among examples of Loss. 

(ii) Where the second letter assimilates itself to the first, (ii) Astimi. 

This change happens to ^ in superlatives after s or r: as ,eW 
durissumvs for dur'i{6)s-tumus, celerrimvs perhaps for celer-is- ^**^- 
ttmivs, celerstumus, celersimvs* ; and numerous others. After 
r, s naturally passes into r, Sisferrem for fer-seni, torreo for 
torseo : and analogously after I passes into I, in uellem for 
ueUsem ; v also assimilates itself to Z, in mollis for m^l{d)uis 
(Sanskrit, mridus), sollus for soUuos; compare the phonetically 
diflferent sal-uos; the cause being doubtless the strong sound 
of I at the end of a syllable. 

(iii) Where the two letters pass into another double ^aj) j^^^, 
sound. f*1!f*^ ^ 

1 Comp. 258, whence these examples are taken. * Comp, 262. 

18—2 
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This takes place with some past participles in -tus and 
derivatives in -tor; where the t of the suffix together with 
the final letter of the root passes into as. When the root itself 
ends in a, no such change commonly takes place, as ua-tvs^ 
hauS'tuSy &c. But it occurs regularly when the root ends 
with a dental : e.g. fissus tor fid-tus, casstis for cad-tus, passus 
for pat'tus, and many others : sometimes the first a vanishes, 
as in ui'8ua, lae-aua, &c. : sometimes the double a is preserved 
in old Latin, as uaaua, diuia-sua. In these cases the explana- 
tion seems pretty certain : the a at the end of the root is due 
to Dissimilation, as we shall soon see : then fiatua assimi- 
lated itself to fiaaua, as we saw above in (ii). The same 
change is found in preaaua from premo (through prenatis), and 
paaaua for pan-aua, 

II. Inctm- Passing next to incomplete assimilation we find the first 

mL^ two cases as in Greek. 

(i) "Ey^ (i) The •' euphonic changes," by which a hard passes into 

^chM^ a soft before a soft ; as in aegmentum from SEC: and a soft 
into a hard, as dctor from A O, 

(ii) Changes (ii) Momentary sounds passed into nasals, as Samnium 

na$aU. ^^ 8ah{i)nium, aom-nua for aop-nua^. 

(iii) Chimge (iii) We saw just above that fid-tua passed into fia-tua, 

^^ *' and then ^-^I4« into y&-»M* by assimilation. To assimilation 
also would seem to be due the change of t in -tua and -tor 
when in contact with other final letters than a. These are 
the somewhat cognate r and Z. The change however is only 
sporadic. The t maintains itself in ar-tua, exper-tua, and 
many others, but suflFers change in cur-aor and cur-aua. 
Similarly in combination with final I, t still appears in aUua, 
cuUua, &c : but a appears in fcUatLa, celatia, pulaua, and a few 
more. These cases may fairly be explained as the result of 
imperfect assimilation : the a is more easy to sound with r or 

1 Comp, 264. 
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I than t is. But this explanation will hardly suffice for the 
few cases where 8 is found, though the root ends with a 
momentary sound. Such are lap-sus, lixus^ fixus, fluxm, and 
a few more. For these I think we must adopt Corssen's 
explanation^ : that the assimilation began with those roots 
which ended in dentals : and that the new suffixes -avs and 
-8or came by degrees to be introduced through analogy into 
places where they were etymologically inadmissible. The 
tendency to soften t to 8, which we have already seen is 
pretty strong in Greek, was also shewn as Corssen points 
out by the change from the older forms, ptd-tarey mertare, 
mantare, &c. to prdsare, me7'sare, mansum, &c.' 

The assibilation of c and t in ci and fi, when followed by Aitanla- 
another vowel is commonly assumed to have taken place in „^ f^ 
old Latin, as it undoubtedly did in the late Latin and the \^^ 

' '^ ^ change, 

Italian. One part of the evidence for this change is the 
varying spelling even in good MSS. of words like suspicio 
and suspitio. The sound of the two must have been very 
similar before such a change could take place; probably 
much the same as in our " suspicion," which could be equally 
well written "suspition" as far as the sound is concerned. 
The interchange would therefore be precisely analogous to that 
between aa and tt, which we saw took place tolerably early 
in Greek. Corssen, however, who has gone most thoroughly 
into the question", proves that there is no such wavering of 
spelling in the inscriptions — our best guide — till a much 
later period than is commonly supposed. Thus he says that 
there is no variety on the most trustworthy inscriptions down 
to the latest times of the Empire in the following words: 
contiOy nuntius, aetiuSy otium, indutiae, fetialis, dicio, condicio, 
solacium, patricius, tribunicius : both forms occur in proper 
names, like Lartius or Larciiis, where a double derivation is 

1 Knt. Beitr. 426. » See Quint, i. 4. 14. » i«. 49—67. 
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quite possible : so that the complete confusion of the two 
spellings did not take place till the seventh century after 
Christ, though isolated instances doubtless occur much 
earlier. The best MSS. read su^spicio and suspitio, conuiciwm 
and conuitium ; the first in each case is probably right ety- 
mologically. There is sufficient evidence of the assibilation 
of ci and ti among the provincials, which gave rise to the 
confusion. Ci was sounded as (% and even si in XJmbrian, 
e. g. facicU was fafia, at least as early as the third century 
B.C. ; the Umbrian had even a special symbol for this palatal 
sound : and fasia is Volscian. But for Latin there seems to 
be no evidence of the change of ci, any more than of the in- 
terchange of ci and ti, till the seventh century: while against 
the change there is the negative evidence of transliteration, 
e.g. ovPKia (in the sixth century after Christ), and the Gothic 
fdskja and laiktio for fascia and lectio. The change of ti to 
si seems to have been earlier and more general : but Corssen 
regards it as belonging especially to the vulgar Latin (and 
the other Italian dialects), and not established in the speech 
of educated Rome till the fourth or fifth century after Christ. 
It is traceable however in isolated cases much earlier. Such 
are e.g. uiciens, which has come regularly through uicesiens 
and uicensiens from uicentiens : similarly amdsivs and others 
with the termination -<x8io are most probably from old -antio-: 
Achenmsius is certainly from Acherunirio-s, Hortensiu^ was 
in old Latin Hortentius^ : and numerous names of towns in 
-esio throughout Italy, as Valesium, Falesii (Latin Falerit), 
compared with others in -ento, as Laurentum, Valentium; and 
in 'USto, as Canusium, Brtmdusitum compared with Achenm- 
tium, coincide with the other evidence for this change in all 
the Italian dialects, but seem to indicate that it occurred 
very slightly in Latin. I infer therefore that in classical Latin 

1 Krit. BeitT, 467, &o. 
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ct and ii were both sounded hard except in cases where an- 
other form in ai actually occurs beside the latter. Before e 
or i alone there can be no question that c was sounded hard. 



IV. Dissimilation. 

This principle has a more limited application to the con- 
sonants than even to the vowels, and for the same reason : 
there are not many cases in which the occurrence of the 
same sound twice is unpleasant to the ear. Still, few as 
they are, they are tolerably certain. 

(i) One case where Dissimilation acts is common to (i) Change 
Greek and Latin : namely, when a dental comes into contact 
with another dental at the beginning of a suffix. In this 
case the final dental of the root passes into 8. In Greek 
the following examples may be given: avxn-TQ^ becomes 
dwarS^ : d8'T€ov becomes dariov : ttiO-to^ becomes Trurro^, 
Similarly in Latin, equit'ter(p) passes into equester: edti be- 
comes est: claud-trtmi is claustrum, 

(ii) In Greek, when two aspirates occur too closely, one (ii) Lon of 
is softened: e-BvO'qv becomes irvOtiv] Ot^Orj/xi passes intoJJJ'^^^ 
TidrjfiL So also the suffix -Ol of the imperative (Indo-Euro- 
pean dh%) which is found e.g. in kKvOl, is changed to t 
when another aspirate precedes, as addrjTi, Similarly when 
two aspirates occur in the root, one is dropped in conjuga- 
tion, as from ©T4> we have the two forms rvt^ca and 
^i/TT-o-o). The existence of these doubly aspirated roots has 
been proved by Grassmann in his article already often 
referred to in the twelfth volume of the Zeitschrift^, 

To Dissimilation is also due the loss of the consonant in and of 
the reduplicated syllable of many verbs which begin with^J^p^^*^ 
two consonants, as S/crova for xe-fCTov-a, eyvrnm for y€-«>»*wmi^- 

1 See Gr. Et. 49. 
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yvti^Ka. Perhaps too the first consonant may have some- 
times fallen away even in simple nouns for the same reason : 
as in 6icvo<; for koK'Vo<;, compared with Latin cunc-tor, and 
Sanskrit ^ANK, But this must rest uncertain \ 
(iii) Latin (iii) The Only further example in Latin — which is not 
I^*" equally sensitive with the Greek in this respect— is the 
curious change in the termination -aris or cdist accordingly 
as Z is found or r in the preceding syllable. Thus we have 
uolg-ariSy populraris, &c. : but moriroliSy later-alis. Similarly 
the form Pari-lia sprang up beside the more difficult 
^Pali'lia\ 

* See Or. EU 688. « Corssen, i. 80; Comp. 267. 



LECTURE XIV. 



INDISTINCT ARTICULATION. 



I HAVE now set before you at some length the changes changen 
arising in Greek and Latin from a weak articulation. For ^T^^q/- 
example, we have seen how simply through lack of energy cleamessin 
a hard letter could be displaced by a soft, that is, a stronger tUm, 
by a weaker sound. This is the simplest instance of abso- 
lute weakening. Sometimes, again, we saw that a stronger 
took the place of a weaker sound, when that sound formed 
part of a compound which could be pronounced more easily 
after such change: here, therefore, also there was weaken- 
ing; a strong contrast of sounds was done away with. In 
a word, the new soimd or new compound was always an 
absolutely easier sound to pronounce. 

I wish now briefly to consider a diflferent kind of change, 
caused by what 1 call indistinct articulation. It is possible 
to alter a language in another way than by merely substi- 
tuting an easier for a more diflScult sound; in which case 
the new sound, weaker though it be, is clearly heard. It is 
possible to pronounce a word through laziness without suffi- 
cient shai-pness to give each letter its full and proper sound. 
In this case no other recognised letter is at first heard; but 
an indefinite amount of indistinct sound is produced after 
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the letter thus slurred; which in time, if this relaxed pro- 
nunciation become common, often takes the form of the 
nearest sound in the existing alphabet. Thus two letters 
grow out of one; and a word is often actually increased; 
and it is not at all necessary that the new form should be 
really easier to pronounce than the old one. The old saying 
is here justified, that lazy people give themselves most 
trouble. For it is, I think, unquestionably the desire to 
save labour — ^to avoid the exertion required to pronounce 
clearly and distinctly a difficult sound — ^which produced this 
change, just as much as it produced substitution and assi- 
milation, as we have already seen. Both kinds of change 
are due to that one and the same principle which causes all 
phonetic change. 

This kind of change is familiar enough to us, in daily 
life. It is heard when instead of "Ah!" which is really 
simply long a (sounded naturally), the vowel is heard follow- 
ed by an indistinct sound, as though it were written '* aw !" 
In producing the latter combination it is not necessary to 
open the lips so fully, nor to expel the breath so strongly; so 
there is a saving of musculai* exertion: on the other hand, the 
sound is prolonged to an extent which at least neutralises 
the economy of expenditure. Similarly when a man, instead 
of saying " fellow" (in which the last syllable really ends with 
o) says " fellah," besides giving a stronger vowel he actually 
sounds that breath at the end of the word which we find 
somewhat difficult when we try to sound it in Indian words 
like " Rajah." And yet the additional sound is certainly the 
result of laziness. I have given a few other examples from 
our own language in my first lecture \ when I was briefly 
mentioning this cause of phonetic change. I now proceed 
to give some of its more remarkable operations in Greek 
and Latin. It affects most (as we should naturally expect) 

1 At p. 12. 
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the strongest sounds, as the gutturals; or combination of 
sound, as e.g. awm-sit, causing the insertion of a non-original 
p; or, lastly, such sounds as were especially difficult to 
a particular people, as the spirants to the Greeks. I take 
first the passage of the gutturals in both Greek and Latin 
into the labials or the dentals. 



1. Labialism. 

This name has been given (first, so far as I know, by Change of 
Professor Curtius) to the change from K to w and p\ He f^^ '* 
believes the change to have been produced through the 
influence of a parasitic u or v) (y) : k is the hardest of all 
consonants, as he says, to pronounce, and requires the most 
distinct articulation to keep the sound pure from subsidiary 
breaths. If we pronounce it lazily without fully opening 
the mouth, the result is that together with it a slight 
t(;-sound is cjuite unconsciously pronounced, because the lips 
are nearly in the requisite position for producing a labial : 
we get after the A; a "labial after-sound" (" halbvocalischer 
labialer Nachklang," as Corssen calls it*). Other imperfect 
placing of the organs leads to other similar sounds, as y, 
whence arises Dentalism, which we shall next consider. 

In order to make this clear, two points must be proved: PouUnlUy 
first, that V (w) following after k could change it to jp: next, ^LwJe. 
that the 1; is really almost always adventitious, and not part 
of an original Graeco-Italian or Indo-European compound. 
The first must be proved by the exceptions to the second 
statement. The change does occur in a few cases where the v 
is probably Indo-European: thus the possibility of it is proved. 
On the other hand, it will, I think, be made clear by several 



1 See Or. Et, pp. 399—426. • i«. 76. 
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examples, taken from within the Latin itself, that this kv 
(or qu) was commonly later than k. 

As the first example of original kv we may take the often 
quoted akva, " a horse." Here the va is the termination : 
the noun is formed from AK, and the horse is conceived of 
as "the swift" The v is found in the Sanskrit agva, the 
Lithuanian aszvat the old Saxon ehu^. By the side of these 
and the Latin equ-os we cannot doubt that &r7ro9 stands for 
?ic-Fo-9; especially as the assimilated form Ikko^\& preserved 
in the Etym. Mag*: the « has sunk from the Qraeco-Italian 
e. Here the original Art; has passed into tttt in Greek. 
Rather oddly the same original form must be assumed for 
the cognate words in many languages denoting water; Latin 
dquaf Gothic ahva, and Sanskrit ap or dpas, the nominative 
plural, which alone occurs in classical literature: the word 
does not seem to occur in any simple Greek form; but Cur- 
tius conjectures, with great probability, that it occurs in the 
name Mecrcr-aTT-wt', the dwellers between the two waters, on 
the analogy of Meao-iroTa/jLui, Med-vS-piov, Inter-amna, &c. 
Even the interrogative pronoun must apparently be added 
to this list, as having, at least, a secondary form — kva as well 
as ka — ^before the separation: whence come qui, the Gothic 
hva, the Sanskrit ku-tas, " whence," &c., and, consequently, 
the Greek wo in iro-Oev, ttoJo? (iro-yo^), &c.: but that the 
simpler form ka still survived is shewn by its use in 
Sanskrit and Lithuanian, by the middle Ionic xoOev and 
Kouy;, and by the fact that it was corrupted in a diCFerent 
way to Greek t49 and re, which can come from ka but not 
from kva. Lastly, the Latin qui-es, Gothic hvi-la, would 
seem also to shew a second form kvi by the side of ki, whence 
Keifiai*: this is negative evidence; as the Greek never took 
the secondary form, naturally enough from its dislike of 

1 Gr, Et. 405. * lb. « 16. 412. 

* Krit. Beitr. 50. 
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spirants, it has never developed a form spelt with ir. SnflS- 
cient examples have been given, I think, to shew that Art; 
when original could pass into a labial; and Grassmann 
assumes in every case such a compound for the origin of the 
change*. But these are nearly all the certain examples 
which can be given of the compound sound occurring in 
several Indo-European languages; and though useful as esta- 
blishing the possibility of the transition, they are certainly 
by far too few to prove that the labial always results from 
an original Indo-European lev. 

Next we have to shew that the v in other cases sprang Caused hy 
merely from phonetic causes, and was not a suffix. This '***'^"*^ *' 
will be sufficiently clear from the cases where kv[qu) is found 
in Latin as well as A;(c), compared with the corresponding 
words in the Greek. Thus we have sequ-or by sec-undtis, 
coqvrO by coc-tis, linqu-o by lic-et^, torqu-eo by torc-iUum, and 
many others. And corresponding to all these we find ir in 
Greek, as eir-ofjuu, irhr-cop, e-TuTr-ov, and rpeir-oa. If we were 
left to the Latin we might have supposed that the u was 
added to strengthen the present stem ; but this explanation 
will clearly not suit the Greek. We must conclude that the 
V is parasitic and belongs to the Graeco-Italian time; was 
retained by the Latin, and indeed often introduced into 
words which do not exhibit it in the Greek; but in Greek 
the kv regularly passed on to tt, because the Greeks liked 
distinct pronunciation, and disliked " irrational " sounds, of 
which we saw so much in the Latin in an earlier lecture. 
That the Greek ir is really the equivalent of Latin qu, cannot 
be doubted even from the examples I have given : there are 
more in which neither language has kept the original k, as 
irefiTre (Aeolic) and quinque. In other cases the Latin has 
kept the simple form, whilst the Greek shews the weaker; 

* So also Leo Meyer, i. 29—31. « Gr. Et 406. 
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such are uoc-o by Fe7r-09, oc-vlus by oTr-rofuu; compaxe SBII 
in l(nr€T€ vvv jjloi,, MoOacu, with SEC in Livius* traDBlation 
of the first line of the Odyssey, '* Yirum mihi, Camena, insece 
uersutum^^* These changes cannot be called peculiar to 
any dialect in Greek; they are quite sporadic, occurring to 
some extent in alL But in Italy the line is pretty sharply 
drawn; whilst the Latin has only qu or the original c{k), the 
other Italian dialects often only have p. Thus pid is Oscaji 
for quid; pumpe is Umbrian for quomque: "four" is petora 
in Oscan, petur in Umbrian; pomtis or pomptis is " five" in 
Oscan: and it is interesting to see the provincial names 
formed from these numerals, as Petronius and Petreius cor- 
responding to the Latin Quartus, Pontius and Pompeius to 
Quintus: petorrttum too seems to be simply a "four-wheeler*." 
It is probable that Epona may be a Sabellian form of the 
horse-deity: also that palwmbes, popina, are Sabellian in 
their origin, the Latin forms beiug columba and coquina; 
and I would suggest the same explanation of luptis, com- 
pared with \vKo^ and Sanskrit vrika; the wolf was not 
likely to be so formidable in the plain of Latium as in the 
central highlands, so that the Latin form may have fallen 
into disuse and been superseded by the Sabellian. Curtius' 
allows here an exception from his ordinary stringent rule 
that both sound and sense must agree when we attempt to 
identify words in different languages. Schleicher with great 
consistency denies the connection, and betakes himself to 
the Zend u-rup-is^, and derives both from RUP (LUP), to 
cut, which seems to me an infinitely improbable conjunction. 
At all events p for k was extremely rare, if not wholly 
unknown, in Latin. 

^ Compare also Plant. Miles O, 1220 ; cam ipso pol sxmi seonta : which 
is altered by Fleokeisen to locuta, 

« Mommsen, UnteriU Dial. p. 287—289. » Gr. Et, 76. 

* To which Luput ** wol one Zweifel geh5rt," {Comp, 241). Schleicher's 
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The symbol Q is nothing but the Greek Q, and was re- nid(yryof 
ceived with the rest of the Doric alphabet from Cumae. So q^ 
Quintilian speaks of Eoppa as "similis effectu specieque, 
nisi quod paulum a nostris obliquatur\'* In the same pas- 
sage, however, it is spoken of as redundant ; the reason is that 
XJ was commonly written after it in Latin to denote the 
labial after-sound; and therefore practically Q denoted no 
more than K. But in old Latin the U was omitted, at least 
when another U followed : thus we find pequnia in the Ban- 
tine Law*, and other inscriptions of the same age, Mirqurios^, 
oquoltod (i.e. occiUix>), &c.; and Corssen points out* tbM this 
practice was even extended under the Empire, as shewn by 
these forms found on inscriptions, jt8, qaereUa, neqidem, &c.: 
but this probably was only a caprice of grammarians who 
wished to give the symbol some special use, and never became 
general. I have already mentioned^ that when after qu 
passed in the regular course of weakening into u, qu was 
again written as c, in order to avoid the uu, as cum, loam- 
tur, ecus, &c. When the Italians, who did not possess the 
symbol, borrowed a Latin word in which it occurred, they 
transliterated it hj ku; thus kuaisstur is Oscan for qiuiestor: 
the Greeks denoted it by kov, as Koviplvo^i, by ko as KoiWo?, 
but by Kv regularly as Taptcvvio^\ The Latin grammarians 
seem to have perfectly understood the nature of the symbol 
QU, when they decided that the U was neither a consonant 
nor a vowel: it was not a consonant, because in that case 
the e in equites must have been long; it was not a vowel 
for that would have lengthened the second syllable by crasis 
with i. In other words the U was merely a symbol, ex- 
pressing further and somewhat unnecessarily the indistinct 

mode of writing German corresponds to ~ his subject ; it is phonetic, and at 
first remarkably puzzling. 

1 I. iv. 9. * Mommsen, Corpus, no. 197, p. 46. 

» lb. no. 59, * i«. 72. 

6 See p. 188. • Corssen, i*. 74. 
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after-sound which made Q different from K. This sound, 
as I have said above, was liked by the Latins, and therefore 
they retained the koppa. The Greeks did not use the sound, 
and therefore soon dropped the symbol which they had taken 
from the Phoenician alphabet; it could never have been of 
use to them, for there is no trace of any period in Greek 
during which ic was passing into ir: the transition would 
seem to have been immediate. It is this transitional sound 
which the Latin Q represents ; only the transition was never 
accomplished in Latium, though it was in the rest of Italy ^. 
Change of Exactly analogous to the change from K to tt and p is 
J, ^** that from G to )8 and 6; and here also we have the middle 
step denoted by the Latin gu. Here too the u is not para- 
sitic in every case; thus in pinguis the w is a suffix, found in 
irax-v-^i and a new suffix has been added in the Latin; simi- 
larly in breuis for hregh-u-ia OS/oa^-u-?*). But it is parasitic 
in tinguo, the Greek Teyyoo, in urguere, where the language 
has presented the simpler form urgere^ &c.' Rather fre- 
quently the V has forced out the preceding g, and thus given 
rise to an apparent strengthening; in reality there is a loss. 
Such cases are uiuere for guig-u-ere; compare the old Norse 
kvik, our old English "quick," and Sanskrit jiv*\ bre{gh)uis, 
&c. mentioned above; in these the v is original In frucyr 
for frugU'W'' (frug-es) both g and v have fallen out The 
Latin words so far have no Greek equivalent which shews 
any corresponding change. But answering to luyr-are for 
guor-are (Indo-European GAR) is Greek ^op-d, where the 
guttural has passed into the labial: (g)uen'ire is in Greek 
fiaiveiv for /3av'y€Lv, and the original guttural is kept in 

^ In the few Doric infioriptions where Q is found, it seems to he generally 
followed hy o, see Ahrens, ii. 88, and New CratyhUy p. 190. This seems to 
he an attempt, similar to the Latin, to express the after-somid more clearly. 

« Corssen, i«. 85. » KHU Beitr. 65, &c. 

^ I think that Corssen is right in thns explaining the word (Krit. Beitr, 
72), as opposed to Cortius, who treats the g itself as parasitic {Or. Et. 527). 
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Gothic kvimauy our "come." The Latin, on the other hand, 
shews no change in grauis, where the Greek has ^apv^: but 
the Sanskrit is guru, so the u may be original, or at least 
there may have been a by-form guar; and in the Greek 
itself we have the Boeotian ^ava by the side of 71^^, shew- 
ing that the old form must have been yvavay the Anglo-Saxon 
cwena, our "quean." Perhaps the only certain case in which 
both languages have the labial is the certainly Graeco-Italian 
bov', "a cow:" here all the other languages have the gut- 
tural; the Sanskrit is gdm, the German kuh. These exam- 
ples are sufficient to shew that the v is less frequently a mere 
Graeco-Italian sound after g than after k, as might have 
been expected from g being a softer and easier sound : but it 
certainly was so in some cases; and, whether original or 
parasitic, it equally had the power in Greek of turning the 
guttural into a labial The Italians seem to have stopped 
at gu, as the Latins did at kv {qu). 

The same cause will probably accoimt for the rare change Change of 
of the guttural aspirate in Greek. It becomes j> in vi<l>-€iv, 
from the original root SNIGH*. Perhaps also i\a<l>'pc^ may 
exhibit a weaker form of the base which we see in i\ax^' 
the V is there, which in Latin le{jgh)u-i8 has been strong 
enough to eject the guttural altogether. I have already 
mentioned the not unfrequent change in Latin from gh to / 
in my account of the Latin Aspirates', and said that the 
same explanation is possible; it rests principally on analogy, 
there being no middle step preserved by the Latin, as in the 
case of the unaspirated gutturals. But I know no other ex- 
planation which is at all probable. 

1 See p. 69. 

' See p. 241. More examples (not all very certain) are to be fonnd in 
CorBsen, KriU BHtr, 203—226, 
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2. Dentalism. 

Okangt of This change from K to t is much less frequent in Greek. 
In Latin it does not seem to occur, except in the late transi- 
tion of -do into "tio, &c\ which is caused by the % being 
really a semi-vowel when another vowel follows; in these 
cases it is of course part of the suffix. So also was the lo 
(yo) in Ghreek, which we saw produced so much change 
among the Greek verbs; as for example, irpax-yc^ became 
vpar-ym and vfxinw. These examples are quite enough to 
shew that y really has the power of turning a guttural into 
a dental : and justify us in assuming a parasitic y in cases 
where the change has happened in Greek without any suffix 
to explain it : especially when traces of the same action are 
discernible in the cognate languages. An undoubted middle 
step is given by the Sanskrit palatal cA, which is pro- 
nounced half way between the guttural and the dental, and 
was probably caused by an attempt to sound k without bring- 
ing the tongue far enough back, so that the organs are partly 
in the position for sounding k, partly in that which produces 
the palatal breath y, which therefore slips out involuntarily 
after the imperfect £, and the whole result is ch or, perhaps 
better, tschy if we pronounce the t and 8 very quickly. In 
the examples which I am about to give from the Greek, the 
y does not seem to have been very fully heard, though it had 
the power to change the A; to r and then fell out : so that 
the order of sound was k, ity^ ry, t*. In the verbs and 
nouns mentioned under the head of assimilation, where the 
y was part of the suffix, it left a permanent trace of itself in 
the doubling of the consonant. This difference of result in 
the cases where the y was radical, and where it was only 
parasitic is, I think, no more than we should expect 

» See p. 277. » See Introductory Lecture, p. 12. 
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The certain examples in Greek are not very liumerous, 
and have indeed been mostly mentioned before. Thus ria- 
cape;, and Sanskrit chatfodras, are instances of Dentalism, 
though we saw that the Italian dialects gave us the labial in 
the same word. These numerals were of course peculiarly 
liable to corruption : they are almost the commonest cur- 
rency of language: from their being necessarily used in barter 
they are liable to foreign influence more than any other words : 
a fact which may be the key to the perplexing agreement 
of numerals in totally distinct languages, and to the strangely- 
altered forms of some of the Sanskrit numerals. This nume* 
ral, katvaVf of the Indo-European had apparently two sepa- 
rate indistinctly pronoimced forms before its separation kyat- 
var, whence rerPape;, and kvatvar, whence qtmttuor: unless 
we rather believe that these weakenings took place after the 
ultimate separation, and so the agreement of retraape^ and 
6ha;todra8 would be accidental : this is most probable, for the 
Graeco-Italians are not likely to have had more than one 
form. Just the same variety of the Greek and Latin forms 
is seen in rk and quia, where the Sanskrit has the original 
k in kis; parallel however to re and que, which are prob- 
ably from the same base, the Sanskrit has cha, correspond- 
ing again to the Greek. Lastly, tAh) corresponds gene- 
rally to Sanskrit CHI, so that here also we have probably 
an instance of dentalism : no Latin word can be connected 
with these : for that timeo^ belongs to the same family seems 
unlikely both from its meaning and from the t, for there is 
no evidence of the t occurring for K in Latin : both rUa and 
chi have many meanings, but the radical idea seems to be to 
"search," and then "tell over,** " count ;** and so in Greek "to 
estimate," "honour;** in Sanskrit to "collect.** These forms are 
all which are given by Curtius as certain*: and he observes 
that in all of them the original k was followed by either t, 

1 Benfey, 8k, Lex, s.v. chi, • Gr, Et, 42ft— 430. 

19-2 
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or the cognate € ; a fact which would very much assist the 
slipping in of the parasitic sound. 

Change of The change from G to S is exceedingly rare and uncer- 
tain, occurring mostly in isolated dialectical forms. Curtius, 
however, explains though somewhat doubtfully by this pro- 
cess the verb Joo)'. This is for Ziato by the regular process 
of Greek assimilation*. This St he would connect with GI, 
the simpler form of the old root which appears lengthened 
in Sanskrit, as J IV, and probably labialised in Greek, as 
BIF in ^i{F)(y;, &c. If it seem odd that the same root 
should have been both labialised and dentalised in Greek, so 
as to produce the dissimilar forms /Stoo) and Jog) : this is no 
more than certainly took place in the interrogative pronoun : 
from which come the two Greek derivatives rk and 9ro£o?« 
The probability of the derivation is increased by the form 
hlrcura, where the St, perhaps through the influence of the 
following diphthong, has not been affected. Some cases 
where 7 passed into i by assimilation have been akeady 
mentioned. 

Changej^ The aspirate GH has passed into in Oepfio^ already 
mentioned by the side of the Sanskrit gharma. It is fomma 
in Latin, but we have seen that / is the regular representa- 
tive of initial dh, which was probably the Graeco-Italian 
form. No other example of this form seems to be certain*. 

Change of There are in Latin one or two well-known examples of 
the transiti n from D to 6. These are Ms, the older form 
duis (which is also the Sanskrit form) being given by 
Festus* : here the u is part of the root, and is seen in duo, 
duplex, dvrbitLSf &c. Again, the old form of helium is duetr- 
lum "division:" duellcUorea occurs even in Plautus'; and 
bonu^ was originally dtumics, already quoted as occurring on 

1 lb. 431. « See p. 271. 

» Gr. Et. 483. * CorsBen, i*. 126. 

' Capt, 68. 
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the epitaph of Scipio. Here the u may have been either 
radical or parasitic; the derivation is uncertain. Corssen 
(f. c.) thinks that it was " irrational" for all, which seems 
very improbable. But there can be no doubt that in all the 
t(;-sound assimilated the d to 6, and then passed out or com- 
bined with it as Corssen prefers to explain it. I know no 
certain examples in Greek : Curtius mentions some very 
dubious one8\ 



3. Parasitic d before y or %. 

This peculiar change has been for the first time 
thoroughly investigated by Curtius*. I think that some 
of his conclusions are doubtful, and particular points have 
been assailed by diflferent critics. Of the main principle 
however I think there can be no doubt, though it may be 
wrongly applied in special cases. I will give you the main 
results to which Curtius comes and the commoner examples : 
those who wish to see the further evidence supplied by 
uncommon forms and glosses must find it in his own pages. 

We saw that iy could firequently change into f in ver];)s, The appa- 
where 8 was the termination of the root, and y the initial ^Y\nu>% 
letter of the suffix : y passed into the weak dental spirant z, 
by assimilation, and thus for hy we had dz, that is f. So 
^paZ-yoD became (f>pd^(o : and there are numerous examples 
of nouns where the same change took place. Thus ZeiJ? was 
for Ayeu^, from DIV or DYU : Sid became {a in the Lesbian 
dialect' : Zatcvpdo^ may be SiraKavOo-, " the thorny island*," 

1 Or. Et, 424. « Gr. Et 650—583. 

> So ^i rdv <rdv ld4<uf, Theok. zxix. 6 : see Ahrens, i. 45. 

^ We might compare "Thorn-ey" near Ely, bat perhaps Thorn is here 
the proper name which occurs so often in the North of England, e.g. in 
Thom-by, Thom-thwaite : see Ferguson's Northmen in Cumberland and 
Westmorland, a book distinguished by method and sound judgment. 
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on the analogy of &ay^, Auucpia, &c} : and the same form 
{^ is found as an intensive (" through and through," ** tho- 
roughly**) in Greek commonly as ^aSca^, ^fjtevii^, &c. Again, 
9r€{o9 is ^eS-io? : dpl^fiXo^ is iptrByrfXof:, perhaps as Curtios 
suggests for dp^if-fjKo^ ; pi^a is fpiB-^a, &c. In all these 
examples the S is radical, and the ^therefore to be expected. 
But how are we to explain forms like e. g. ^vyov ? This is 
from YUG, and all the cognate languages give us y or its 
regular substitute. It seems impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that this ( is another variation from original y, 
another attempt to avoid the disagreeable sound which 
resulted in a weak B being heard before it: ^ therefore, 
that is Sy, is not a substitute for y, but the combination of y 
with another involuntary sound. Here the fact is undoubted, 
and the explanation seems to me the best possible. The Sy, 
according to Curtius, passed into diflferent forms, which I 
will give in order. 
Ywith (i) Sy appears as i;"- ^"^ f^^yw, in ^ed or ^eid, the San- 

d appean skrit yava, in {i/Aita from YAM, which occurs in Sanskrit in 
(1) « fy ^jjg general sense of "restraint:** a regular substitution firom 
the same root gives us i^fiepo^, and it is not impossible that 
rip-la may be from the same root by the change, rather 
common in Greek, of /i to v. Again we have 8y as f in fa>- 
fi6^ and ^vfiij, compared with Sanskrit yilsha and Latin itis. 
In none of these is there radical S ; which therefore must be 
supposed to be produced involuntarily. Next Curtius ex- 
plains in this way with great probability the double verb- 
forms in a^oD and aa>, &c. I have already often mentioned 
that Odd is a modification of original aya or ayo, the y having 
fallen out : but it is quite possible that before it fell out it 
may have eugendered a preceding S from the neglect of clear 
pronunciation : thus dmi-ayo^fju would become dmir^ym, and 
on one side avri-dfo, on the other avri-aZyw or dmta^do. This 
» Qr. EL 544. 
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etymology seems to me peculiarly ingenious, and will explain 
all cases where the double form occurs : though in some of 
course it is possible that the h may be radical, as XiSa^ 
from \L0aZ-. It also explains the numerous verbs in t(;b> ; 
thus v/S/otfo) is iPpiZym from iPpi-ya-fiu 

(ii) By takes the form of ii. This is principally in the (ii) «• ^; 
termination -Sto-, which is not of very common occurrence, 
it occurs in prji-Bu)^, airSio^ from peta and ael respectively ; 
in both the combination of vowels would be difficult to 
sound, before the termination yo or io, and hence according 
to Curtius the parasitic B arose between them: wherever 
-Sto9 occurs it is always preceded by a voweL It forms 
adjectives from some roots under the like condition, as cjai" 
Bu)^, a/^a-Sk>9> 0Ta-8i09 &c.^ Curtius combines with these 
the form lSiO<: as the possessive pronoun of the third person 
for aF€-St09, through fiSu)<:: the weakening of the 6 to a 
might be explained by assimilation, as in a'<l>ia'i, for afe-tri. 
This derivation is very probable : but the S might be part of 
the root which probably ended in d in Qraeco-Italian, if we 
may judge from med and ted which are accusatives as well as 
ablatives in Plautus': also the Sanskrit adjectives are mad- 
tya and twad-tya: and so Bopp explains it. Benfey regards 
all the terminations in -Bm as weakened from original -ryo. 

(iu) By appears as Be, This is limited again to a few (iil) a$ ^e; 
nouns in -S609, as a&X^Afi€09. Certainly here at least the 
B is not radical: though here abo we might assume an 
original tyo. 

(iv) By loses the original y and only the parasitic 2 is (it) a« a. 
left. This is more certain than the last two cases, at least in 
dialectical forms as the Boeotian Bvyov for ^vyiv, iepaBBto for 
Up-aByo} or icp-ayto. The occurrence of Bv^ov beside fvyw 
and the Latin iug-um seems to me to make the evidence for 

1 ar.Et.557. * e.g.Aul. 120. 
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the theory complete in that case. This involuntary S is 
further assumed by Curtius in several dubious words. Such 
are the particle S17 which he explains as originally i^)y€L, from 
the pronominal base ya, so that the meaning would tally 
with that of the German "ja," our "yea:" ^817, as he thinks, 
stands to S17 as ^ ^riv to ^riv. Corssen^ conuects 817 and B^y^ 
and also the Latin suffixes -dum^ -dem, nio &c with the diy 
"a day," I think less probably : though dtu is certainly from 
that base and means originally "all day.*' In such forms as 
these the derivation must be always uncertain ; there is no 
necessary correspondence as to meaning to guide us, and the 
words being common have probably suffered so much from 
use that their original form also must be guessed at Curtius 
explains in the same way the rather numerous adverbs in 
-Sop, -Stjv or -8a*, which he reg^s as origiDally cases from 
adjectives in ya, with parasitic S, like those which end in 
-&09 or -S€09, except that here all trace of the y is lost. 
Thus we have o^eBov by <r)(eSif}v* : Karmfia-Sov by KarmfM- 
Sm>9 : and the variation between a&7i/, iZviv and SHriv would 
be explained by an original form aa'{h)yrjv, where the y 
either fell out without trace leaving the preceding vowel 
short, or after lengthening it*, or finally was assimilated to 



> KHL Beitr, 500. • Or. Et 670. » 22. v. S30. 

* This withont doubt is the explanation of Kd\6t and iraXoV, 7(rof and t^os. 
They are by-fonns and were prodnced in a transitional period ; each eur- 
vived in the language, and therefore there is nothing strange in oar finding 
both even in the same line (as Theok. vi. 19 ; vtii. 19). Similar variations 
in Latin are not so easy to explain : a great list is given by Lachmann (on 
Lnor.i. 860) but with no explanation : see also Munro on Lucr. iv. 1259. In the 
common cases such as ntger^ nig{e)ri^ no doubt even after the e was omitted 
in writing, enough of its sound was retained in the r, to aUow the root vowel 
to be pronounced short or long. In pfttta, pUsillw Ac, the cause ifi clearly 
accent. Lastly where the same word occurs both long and short, e.g. cdtur- 
nix and cdtumix, uiHiu and uiitus &o,, I think that in nine cases out of 
ten the change is from long to short : so that the new form would represent 
that regular weakening of the ordinary Latin of which I have said so much. 
But there are other cases which cannot be so explained. 
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the h, as in iepdSSaa (see last page). Similarly the suffixes 
-& and -f€ would be explained as modifications of (S)ye from 
the pronominal root ya. Lastly the same involuntary S, 
which has expelled its parent y is assumed by Curtius to 
explain patronymics in -Sa, names of beasts in -Seu, nominal 
bases in -oS-, and -iS-: that in these last the 8 was no 
essential part of the suffix is proved he thinks, by the double 
forms, e.g. fi^v-i-o^ and fn^v-iS-o^, a^parfw and <r(f>pa/yiSa &c. : 
he believes the suffix i to have been originally long ; it then 
necessarily parted into ty before case-suffixes beginning with 
a vowel, as is regularly the case in Sanskrit (e.g. bhi, hhXy- 
as) ; and so as elsewhere a B sprang up before this y. 

These are the principal cases in which Curtius assumes Estimcue 
his parasitic 8. The strongest argument for his view is hability^ 
well stated by Schleicher* : "in the stem-formations of the ^f^^*^ 

•^ ^ ^ ^ changes, 

Indo-Germanic, y is an extraordinarily common, d is a rare 

element, so that there is hardly another possible way of 
bringing these Greek formations into harmony with those of 
the kindred languages." This consideration must at least 
prevent us from regarding the assumption as merely arbi- 
trary : and it is much more improbable that in every case 8 
should be weakened from t, a weakening for which the 
Greek shews no special liking. The argument brought 
against the theory that it is improbable that one and the 
same sound should appear in so many different forms, is 
answered, I think, with great force by Curtius. He says': 
"the less we regard as probable an isolated deviation with no 
apparent reason from the path of regular substitution in the 
case of those sounds which remain to all time in common 
use in a language, so much the more decisively may we 
allow sporadic variation for these sounds in it which we 
perceive to be from the very beginning vanishing out of it/' 

I Comp, 216. • Gr. Et. 569. 
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Such a sound is especially y in Greek: in the earliest records 
of the language we find only the imperfect substitutes for it : 
and it is certainly not improbable that at a still earlier period, 
when it was still heard, the imperfect attempts at pro- 
nouncing it may have produced by its side a letter which is 
itself indistinctly sounded in Qreek, and so in process of 
time out of these two indistinct sounds, one distinct sound 
may have arisen. At all events, as Schleicher prudently 
sums up, "what every one allows in some cases (fvyw, huyitv, 
and x^^ ^^^ 9^y<^) i^ ^o possible in others." 



4. Parasitic y. 

PanmUe This is principally found after 8, and therefore produces 

^ ' the same results as parasitic 8 before original y; but they 

are much fewer, for y, a sound diflScult to a Greek, was not 
very likely to spring up involuntarily, and clearly could only 
do so in that early prehistoric time when y had not yet 
vanished out of the language; so the traces of it are few. 
It seems to occur in ^op/ca^ (Herod, iv. 194), the dialectical 
form of Sopxd^, where the S is original; and rather oddly in 
the same word the y seems to have expelled the S and then 
vocalised itself, for we have the third form top/c-^ (nom. plur.) 
in Hesychius*. On the strength of a gloss in Hesychius, 
SeifcrjKa, eiKove^, and the form SeiKekov, which occurs {Anth. 
Pal v. 260) in this sense, Curtius believes that the original 
form of the common root IK, whence elxdv, eoixa, UeXcy:, 
&c.was AIK, which produced a parasitic y and then vanished; 
so that oifSk €oiK€v in Homer should be scanned ovSi yiyoi- 
K€v, not fifoiKcv^: this I think is very probable, for there is 
nothing in the cognate languages to justify a digamma in 
the word. Lastly, as Sy where the y was radical was some- 

> Or. Et. 586, &e. > As stated at p. 118. 
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times assimilated to SS, so here also we may explain the 
peculiarities connected with AT, "to fear." Thus IBBeurep is 
frequent in Homer, and frequent too is the lengthening of 
a previous short syllable, .as fjbiya t€ Seivov t€\ and oUre rl 
fie 8609 l<r)(€v*. These become quite intelligible on the sup- 
position that y was produced involuntarily after S, so that 
Bio^ was Syeo^i and no other theory that I know will explain 
eSSeurev: for I suppose it does not explain much to call it 
a "poetical license." What will explain the "license" it- 
self? Further examples (not perhaps equally certain) may 
be found in Curtius'. 



5. Aspirating tmaspirated letters. 

This takes place to some extent in Greek. The new A iwoolvn- 
is clearly parasitic, and produced (when not initial) by letting rJ!^,^' 
as it were a sigh of relief escape after the pronunciation ^^^^,^^^ 
a difficult sound. As might be expected, it follows almost «» Sankkrit 
exclusively the hard explosive sounds. Some of these cases Oreek. 
have been mentioned incidentally in the account of the 
Greek aspirates; the theory of their origin is considerably 
confirmed by the occurrence of this involuntary aspiration. 
A similar phenomenon is found in Sanskrit; and it may 
sometimes happen that the same word has been aspirated 
in the two languages. But there can be little doubt that 
such coincidences are accidental, and that each language 
pursued its own course separately in this respect. The aspi- 
rates thus found in Sanskrit corresponding to the Greek are 
always hard ones. 

The commonest cause of this parasitic h is the influence 
of an adjoining liquid or nasal, or a precediag cr\ Thus we 

1 n, HI. 10. « n, V. 817 ; Or, Et, 586. 

» Gr. Et. 688—690. < Or. EL 440. 
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find (f>poiSo9 from Trpo, hrlfia^dpov instead of the common suffix 
-Tpov, with KXeldpov and some others: the fact that we have 
sometimes rpop and sometimes 0pop, with no apparent reason 
for the difference, shews how thoroughly sporadic the change 
is. We have ri^pa from TEPy whence Latin tep-eo; the 
Sanskrit keeps original a in tapas: Xv^-vo^ from Xvk-, i^eU- 
^vry; from i^airivrf^, where the nasal is the cause; so also 
ifXP^, (where the nasal seems to be intensive, as the base is 
probably AK,) pvyxp^ but piyKO), op^ij from FEII; and seve- 
ral others given by Curtius (I. c). The spirant has acted in 
(Txi^a from SKID, Latin adndo; probably in <rdi-w», if this 
be a strengthened form of ST A, which in Sanskrit becomes 
STHA; in o^eX/? by aicekk and aKiXjo<:, and many others. 

In other cases it is not easy to assign any further cause 
than mere laziness; which operated of course irregularly, 
but yet affected some words permanently. Such are /8X€<^ 
apov, a'o<f>6^, and cro^-?}?: the two latter are from SAP, in 
Latin sapio, &c. Curtius rejects Benfey's explanation that 
the h may be caused here by a v; that ^\€<\>apov is for 
fiXjeTT-fapo-, for -vara is at least a Sanskrit suflix; and <T0(f>6^ 
is similarly for <ro7r-Fo-9: it seems to me not improbable, at 
least for the first two, and aa^i]^ may have been formed on 
the analogy of <To<f>6<;, I know of no reason for the certain 
change of AEK into Sex-ofuu, TTK into re&xjio, of irrvfc, from 
original IITK in invaam into irrv^. The change of the 
labial is much more common; thus a<^-evo^\s the Sanskrit 
ap-wiSy which is Vedic, but occurs in apnas-vant, "efficacious'/' 
and the Latin op-s, &c.; contrast in-ops with apnas-vant; 
copia is C0'0pia\ From AIII comes a-Xet^co, from SKAll 
iTKa<f>o^, and r/oe^ may be only a secondary form of Tpeiro}: 
further examples may again be found in Curtius. 
No certain There is no certain example of this h being produced 

^ Benfey, Lex, b.v. • Or, Et. 447. 
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after a soft explosive sound. Several possible ones are dis- exampie of 
cussed by Curtius*. But for all of them I think other ex- tion^^s^ 
planations are possible. Thus paxia certainly needs not be *^'*^* 
connected with fpcuy (piryvvfii)^ it being quite possible, as 
Curtius suggests, to class it with prjaato {dpaa-CG)), which 
imply a k, or even with Hesychius' gloss ^pafcicu oi rpa^eh 
TOTTou Curtius seems to allow the change in irayp^^ which 
he combines with irrYfuv\ii, irrfyo^;, irdyo*;, &c. But here also 
we have seen that the older form of the root is 11 AK': so 
that irayjj^y irdx'V^^ &c. may be formed by aspiration directly 
from this original form. 

All these aspirated words must be kept distinct from 
those where the aspirate is original; they may be known 
by the fact that the aspirate (or the regular substitute) 
occurs in none of the cognate languages, except in some few 
cases in the Sanskrit, which shared with the Greek these 
pecuKar hard aspirates. 

In Latin, where the aspirates had early vanished, noiliptw^wm 
change of the sort was likely to take place. But both in a;ni LaHn 
Greek and Latin irregular aspiration at the beginning of^^^^"- 
a word seems to have been known. I have already said « ^oord, 
that this is possible among people who are in the habit of 
leaving out the breathing where it ought to occur at the 
beginning of a word; and both Greeks and Romans were in 
the habit of doing this. DiflFerent as was the origin of h 
in the two languages, it is quite certain that the letter was 
rapidly vanishing in each of them at the classical period 
r of their literature, or even earlier; and the tendency has 
gone on increasing among the inheritors of these languages, 
till, for the modem Greek at least, the sound is utterly lost, 
while the Romance languages have partially preserved it, with 
great irregularity of usage. Still there i& also an unmistake- 

1 Or. FA, 460—468. » See p. 223. 
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able tendency to inti-oduce the breathing where it ought 
not to be, as distinct though less frequent in its operation 
than the other. First, in Qreek, apart from numerous plain 
errors on inscriptions, such as arfeof^ eiriy €??, &c.\ we may 
observe a strong inclination to aspirate an initial v\ e.g. in 
ihfopf vn6, v€rr€po^, &c. where it is certain that there was 
no aspirate in the original language. This seems to me 
very natural We have seen that the Greek i; was a modi- 
fied u, probably like the (German tl; and it will be evident to 
any one who makes the attempt how difiSicult it is to pro- 
nounce the sound without a breath slippiog out involuntarily 
before it: and in exact accordance with this theory the 
Boeotian, which keeps the old sound, and denotes it by ov\ 
keeps the proper smooth breathing; e.g. in ovfie;, oSBfop^ &c.*: 
although in other words the Boeotians were by no means 
peculiarly averse to the rough breathing, even inserting it 
in words where it was absent in other dialects, as Itov for 
eyo>. The Aeolic, however, in the main inclined most to 
drop initial h: the Attic retained it most, and also used it 
most often wrongly; thus the Aeolic keeps c^/icv for dafii^, 
while the Attic aspirates, as tjfui^. I agree with Curtius 
here in regarding the rough breathing as a simple mistake, 
on the analogy of vfiei^, where it denotes a lost y*, rather 
than suppose that it is due to the a passing into h, as ah^jtc^, 
and then becoming misplaced: as he says, the a does its 
part in lengthening the preceding vowel, and therefore would 
have exerted a double influence if it had become the breath- 
ing as welL But I think the theory more probable in the 
case of fifuu, from AS, as I have already said'; and some 
other words, as i€p6<; for taapo^;, Doric iapo^, Sanskrit %8h%ra\ 

1 Or. Et, 617. « See p. 168. 

» See Ahrens, 1. 169. * Qr, Et. 619. « See p. 230. 

• See Qr. Et. 858. This rare Sanskrit word is said to mean *• strong/' 
*' sound,** ** fresh," and so we are enabled to get at the primaiy sensaons 
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Still many cases remain where no explanation can be given, 
except that they are mistakes. Such are the ah*eady often- 
quoted iTTTTo? (compared with 2W/to9, and the compounds 
Acv/wTTTTo?, *'A\fict7r7ro9^) ; the Attic ^Xi09 and kta^, which have 
the smooth breathing in all the other dialectical forms: and 
Curtius suggests that the rough breathing of ipo<it ''a boun- 
daiy " (Ionic ovpo^y Doric 8/509), may have sprung up through 
a wish to distinguish it from 0/^09, "a mountain*:" but another 
derivation is possible. Lastly, Curtius gives the Attic afiap* 
retp, whereas Homer said fifi^porov. These examples — all 
common words — are enough to shew the prevalence of the 
error: the deviation of the last one is somewhat uncertain; 
but as to the others there can be no reasonable doubt, from 
comparison with other languages and dialects, that they 
commenced originally with the smooth breathing, and that 
the rough A is a Greek, generally Attic, addition. 

In the Latin this corruption seems to have been of 
later date. According to Corssen*, h is never wrongly in- 
serted in the inscriptions of the Republic. The grammarians 
however of the first century B.C., and Uie early Empire, 
seem to have been very uncertain in their deliverances on the 
subject : still where wrong, they err almost entirely on the 
side of leaving out an h which is etymologically correct The 
feeling on the point is well shewn by the often quoted dic- 
tum of Nigidius Figulus: "Rusticus fit sermo, si aspires 
perperam." In conformity with this we find that in the best 
and oldest MSS. the h is often wrongly omitted, as arena^ 
a/nispex, &c* : rarely wrongly inserted, as in humor, humerus, 

meaning of Up6t and explain the nse in certain eombinationa which are 
unintelligible bo long as we have only the derived sense of '* sacred," e. g. 
Up^ TffMp, Upin Sfjifipos (Soph. O. T. 1428), and even lepbt IxOvt {II, xvi. 417), 
and tpov Kvfta (Eur. Hipp, 1216), Lidd. and Scott, s.y. Thence as what was 
consecrated to the gods must be sound and perfect, the word came early in 
Greek to mean ** sacred.*' 

^ Schleicher, Comp, 219. ' See p. 84. ' Atuspr. iK 105. 
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iSwx These however are trifles to the extraordinary blunders 
committed by the stone-masons in the inscriptions of the 
fourth century of the Christian era : such as luic for dCy her- 
nat, hextricata, exhistimantes, &c., quoted by Corssen*. Still 
this efiusion of aspirates was certainly late : and Catullus' 
foe, Arrius, was probably an exception'. 



6. AtLxiliary {inorganic) vowels. 

OharacUr These vowels are perhaps the farthest extension of the 
$oun€U: principle which we are considering. They frequently appear 
nwl^"^ to be actual gain, and not loss to a word, causing the addi- 
Oreek, tion of a new syllable : and so are difficult to reconcile with 
the other manifestations of phonetic change. Tet these 
vowels are distinctly inorganic, as can in almost every case 
be proved by comparison with other languages. That they 
should be dynamic is excessively improbable ; when change 
of meaning is likely to have been intended by sounding 
i\axv^ instead of Xa;^<? {laghuy le{gh)ui8, &c.), or a\ey6ti/o9 
beside dXryeivof; ? It is from vowel-insertions like the last, or 
from vowel-prefixes like ^-^^€9 for x^^> ^^^^ we gain the 
conviction of the really phonetic character of these sounds : 
and accordingly I believe that they arose first from the diffi- 
culty of pronouncing a consonantal group, which became 
much easier when parted by a slight vowel-sound (if in the 
middle of a word), or if preceded by the same, when initial. 
Instances of this are well-known in modem languages, e. g. 
in the French esp^, esperance, from species, sperare, &c. : 
and a vowel similarly prefixed occurs in the late Latin of the 
fourth century after Christ, as ispirito, istattui\ But it is 
not easy to see why this use should be extended to words 
which do not begin with a compound sound, but only with 

1 16. p. 110. » Catnl. 84. » Corssen, i. 289. 
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an easy letter like Xor p, i^ or v\ and it is especially before 
these that this inorganic vowel is found; it occurs very 
i-arely before a simple explosive sound ; before t, tt, ^ never*. 
But the reason for this difference is not £a.r to seek ; a pro^ 
tracted sound has something of the vowel-chcuracter about it, 
and therefore a vowel can easily slip through the lips before 
it*: before a momentary sound the vowel must have been 
consciously added. Accordingly I believe that this new para- 
sitic soimd sprang up before certain liquids and nasals after it 
had been familiarised to the '' Sprachgefuhl" by use in cases 
where it was almost necessary. I do not deny that in some 
cases a prefixed vowel may be not parasitic, but the remnant 
of some corrupted prefix, most naturally of a preposition : 
and this, as might be expected*, is often assumed by Pro£ 
Pott : e. g. he regards dfi€pya> as diro/jApyo), like anroficuTato, 
&c/ I do not think this likely, because I know no analogy 
for a similar loss of ir ; but in some cases such a truncation 
is doubtless possible. Still in the great majority of cases I 
hav^e no hesitation in regarding the vowel as the purely pho* 
netic result of indolent articulation. 

I will give examples first of the vowel when initial*, (i) Initial 
Several have been incidentally mentioned in the course of 
these lectures. Thus drorrip, as we saw, is from STAR: 
whence also d<rrpcnrT<a and darpairr) : to derive them from 
a root AS, " to throw" (which occurs in Sanskrit, but not, I 
think, in the other languages) is not so good. Similarly 
d-oTralpco is an easier form of <nralpa> : aHT<l>i is a Lesbian 
form of <T<I>1: Kk and ^^€9 have the by-forms iicrk and 
€x^e9 : the rare word 3-tXo9* seems to be most naturally 
connected with TAA in rXcuo: ovofia is most likely for 

1 Of. Et. 666. 

s Compare the irrational vowels in Latin, u before I, and e before r, 
pp. 179—186. 

» See pp. 46—47. ♦ EU Forseh. n". 886. 

* See Gr. Et. 650—660. • Aesch. 8, c. T. 18. 

P. L. 20 
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S^ypofia. Before a single liquid we have the parasitic e in 
i^Xa^^t i-pCTfii^t i-pevym (Lat. ructo from RUG), i-fw0p6^; 
i'-XoMW for ^Xo^j/tw* ; a in d-\ei^, a-fielfioD, d-fieX/ym, &c. ; 
o in o-Xly'-o^t O'pvy-fjLo^, cuid perhaps "O-XvftTr-o? from 
AAMn, by the Aeolic variation of a and v. There are 
plenty of other examples, more or less uncertain, of the 
vowel in this connection. The € is probably prefixed before 
V in etfjyw for i-fifyy^ (Sk. tfrij), i^fipa^ (Sk. vrisK), 
Vtryrare ielKociv for i-fcKoai {ui^fU{)\ Before a simple explosive 
c^^^ sound the best examples are perhaps a-icowo, o-xiXKa} by 
*'"^' tUXKoD, 6^a(, and most likely oBov^ ; it is not probable that 
if the vowel had been original (so that the word should be 
derived from ED, " to eat*^, it would have been lost in all 
the derived languages ; Sanskrit dania, Latin dent-is, Lithu- 
anian da/nt4^i and German Zahn, The cases are very few 
in all, but they are peculiar extensions of the common 
usage which I cannot explain. It will be seen that the 
vowels regularly found in this use are a, e, o, the strongest 
vowels. The reason is probably this : at first the prefixed 
vowel would be the same as the radical vowel', though in 
actual use there are plenty of exceptions to this rule ; and 
the vowel A in its triple form occurs, as I have already 
remarked, much oftener in roots than I or U. 
(ii) Medial I pa^s to the insertion of a vowel between consonants 
•'^''^* in the middle of a word. These cases are more doubtful 
because sometimes the fuller form may be the older, and the 
vowel have been lost out of it. Thus Schleicher* regards the 
€ in opeym) as inserted, and by comparison with Sanskrit AMJ, 
arrives at an Indo-European ARG. But the Latin form is 
reg-o, and we have rak-jan, " to reach," in Gothic It is there- 
fore at least as probable — I think more so — that the older 
form was RAG ; and that o, not f, was the auxiliary vowel ; 

1 Or, Et. 654. • Gomp. p. 7a 

» W. Christ, LautUhre, 19, quoted by Curtiaa. * Cowij). p. 76. 
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and therefore 6p6yvia the older form of ofyyvid. Other exam- 
ples, which seem more certain, are given by Schleicher and 
Curtius*: e. g. aX-e-yeivo^ mentioned above; rfk-v-Oov from the 
simple root EA (=EP), whence the secondaiy root is EA©; 
fAoK-a-Ko^ by /iaX^09 (Hesychius) — ^the in fiaXOaxo^ is again 
the result of dynamic strengthening of the root — SoX-t-;^o9 
from original dargha, Sanskrit dArgha; oK-i-^a beside dX/c-17, 
the Latin arc-eo. Apparently we have a suflSxed € forming 
for many verbs a secondary base in common use. Thus MEA 
forms its present stem by the affix yo, as fieWo) : but this 
stem is phonetically increased by e, whence comes the future 
fieW-rj-aa, and the aorist iiteKK^-ira. Similarly MAX, " to 
fight," has a secondary form fuvxe, which is actually used for 
the present in Ionic, and forms the aorist i-frnx^-^af^vV' 
These new forms, which are rather common*, have nothing 
to do with the formation of stems, for the new vowel com- 
monly runs through them all : and as it is generally rather 
late, and produces no change of meaning in the verb, the 
vowel is probably a mere phonetic insertion, closely akin to 
the "connecting vowel," which is so important in the conju- The'* con- 
gation of verbs. The object of that vowel is to preserve the ^Ja:* 
final consonant of a root from all possible injury when it is 
connected with suffixes beginning with consonants ; e. g. in 
forming the second person BOA or ^ovX, the Greeks insert € 
before crew, as ^ovX-e-acu, ^ovX-e-cu, fioiXet, so that in all 
these changes the X has not suflfered ; on the contrary the 
Latins, who in a few verbs {E8, ED, VEL, FEE, &c.), do not 
regularly employ a connecting vowel, lost the final consonant 
in uol-s, uilns, uis. I cannot agree with Schleicher, who (fol- 
lowing Bopp) regards this vowel as a demonstrative TOot', 

» Gr. Et, 656—660. 

^ Curtias gives thirty-eight examples in his excellent School Grammar, 
which is translated and published in Dr Smithes series, see p. 198. 
>» Comp. p. 343. 

20—2 
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whose original form was a (preserved in Sanskrit) and weak- 
ened in other languages, in Greek to e and o, in Latin to i 
cuid % according to the following sound. I can see no proof 
of such a view : and prefer to regard the vowel as simply 
phonetic, and belonging in its origin to the class which we 
are here considering ; at a later time of course it became one 
of the arbitrary forms of grammar. It is worth observing 
that the oldest verbs (so far as we can trace the historical 
development of the verb) in Sanskrit, in Greek, and in Latin, 
do not generally possess these connecting vowels ; and it is just 
as likely that they never had them, as that they had them 
and lost them. Bopp's objection however is no doubt forcible, 
that a the strongest of the three primary vowels is least of 
all adapted for a mere phonetic link^; and is not quite met 
by the reply that a does not occur in Greek' and Latin, 
and that the Sanskrit a is not the full vowel of the primitive 
language. Still the evidence seems to me to preponderate 
for the view that T have given. 
Auxiliary In Latin there is, I think, no prefixed vowel as in the 

vovfels tn 

Latin, Greek : it was not in accordance with the genius of the 
language. Even within a word it was not common, with the 
exception of the regular connecting vowel — if the theory of 
the phonetic origin of this vowel be true. It is observable 
however that those verbs mentioned above as not regu- 
larly taking the connecting vowel, do take it irregularly, 
as (e)5-ti-wi(i), (e)«-w-mt«, (c)«-w-n^(t) : so also fer-(h{fn%), 
fer-i-mu8, fer-u-ntii), &c. Such further vowel insertion as 
occurs in Latin belongs to the early more than to the later 
period of its records: this is shewn by the Latin forms 
(already mentioned, see p. 164) of borrowed words, e.g, 
Aesc-tirlapiua for 'Acr/tX^Triov, Alc-u-mena for *AX#c/lw;i^*, 

* CoTnp, Orammar, Tol. n. p. 694, Engliah translation. 

« Except perhaps a few verbs, such as dy-a-puu, wpl-a-fuu, &o. 

' e.g. Plant Amph, 99. 
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drach-u-'md for !>paxfiv^, and the common mina for fivS. 
These vowels (varying as we have seen according to the fol- 
lowing consonant) are not generally found in the later Latin. 
The fact too that auxiliary vowels are especially frequent 
in the Oscan', shews that the principle was one originally 
common to the Italian with the Greek ; which naturally 
became less and less operative in Latin, aa the vowel-system 
became with every century weaker. 

Schleicher thinks that um-e-^us (Sanskrit amsa), rub-e-r^o), 
gen-e-rips)^ Greek ya/j^fi'po<;, &c., are examples of the inser- 
tion*. I do not see why they should not be distinct Latin 
forms with the suffix -ero. Such difference of formation is 
perfectly common in the most certainly cognate words of 
different languages. Even though there may have been one 
common form in use in the time before the separation of the 
two peoples, yet after that separation a new form may easily 
have sprung up among one of the tw^ nations, more agree- 
able to the phonetic laws which time had developed, and so 
superseded the old one. 



7. Auxiliary {inorganic) Consonants. 

These are not very numerous either in Greek or Latin, 
though sufficiently so to require a special mention. They 
are amoug the most decisive signs of a decomposing lan- 
guage, and therefore are rather to be looked for in 
more modern tongues, as gen-d-re and nom-b-re in the 
French*. A familiar instance may be found in English in 
the name of Ambleside in Westmorland ; which is by deri- 

1 Plant. Tnn. 425 (ed. Brix). 

> Kirchhofl, ZeiUch. i. 86, quoted by Curtius, Or, Et. 666. 

' Comp. p. 102. 

* Schleicher, Comp. p. 233. 
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vation Hamal-seat or -sett; Hamal is a common Norse name: 
and the true form is still pretty nearly kept in the more cor- 
rect local pronunciatioa In "thunder" the d is interesting, 
because it does not occur between two consonants, and yet is 
unquestionably a parasitic insertion: compare the Anglo- 
Saxon "thunjan" and German "Donner:" in some parts of 
the north of England the word is still rightly sounded as 
**thuner :" the very full sound of the first syllable seems to 
be the cause of the want of a connecting link between it and 
the following vowel. 

The examples in Greek are very sporadic. I give some 
from Schleicher (L a). Thus we find aiz-S-po? from av€p ; 
the Sanskrit nara with the same meaning seems to point 
to the S as being parasitic: fiea-fffi-jS-pia, and {fi)'^-p(rm 
are well-known examples: in the latter the radical fi has 
been expelled by the consonant which it joined to produce : 
and fjLifjL-^-'XMfea stands for fU-fiXxo-fea from root MOA. 
There are a few others of the same kind. 

In Latin the only examples which are given by Schlei- 
cher^ are the words in which p is inserted between m and s, 
or m and t: as hiemrp-Sy sumrp-tum, &c The greater ease of 
sound in the words so modified is obvious. 



Condunon, I have thus endeavoured to set before you the main 
points in which the languages spoken by the Greeks and the 
Italians varied from the speech of their common forefathers 
— ^both firom that of the Graeco-Italian race out of which 
they immediately sprang, and from that of the race to 
which we as well as all the civilised nations of Europe trace 

1 Comp, p. 266. 
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our descent I have endeavoured incidentally to point out 
any light which these divergences cast on the character of 
the different peoples. But my main object has been to point 
out the common reason of all these changes in language; 
to convince you that they all sprang from the same desire for 
ease of articulation; whether that tendency produced a 
weak or an indistinct sound instead of a stronger or a clearer 
one, the cause was the same. I have tried also to shew 
that all or nearly all apparent exceptions to this law are in 
reality confirmations of it, when understood in its most com- 
prehensive sense. I have in no case endeavoured to give all 
the examples which might have been given in support of the 
views advanced : if you care for the matter you will prefer, 
and it will be far more useful for you, to find others for 
yourselves: indeed I fear that I may sometimes have wearied 
you by giving you facts which you knew before. But my 
aim has been to present to you facts, old in the main, under 
a new light. Only so far as I have succeeded in giving the 
reason for what may have seemed to you before mere arbi- 
trary anomalies; only so far as I have been able to trace 
many apparently isolated results to the operation of one 
common principle ; just so far have I attained the object of 
these Lectures. 
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A, the Towel kw^ ^hoch^y ^^ 

A-Bonnd, splitting of the (A a a, «, o), 
129; found thronghont Europe, 180; 
analo^es in England, ib. 

A to «, history of diange from, 181; it 
passes into e in roots and sofiixes. 
182 

A to 0, the change from, less freqnent 
before the Graeco> Italian period, 
188 ; instances in proof, 188, 4 ; com- 
monly retained before a gnttnral, 
188 

A, O, U, long, weakened to ^and ¥, 171 

A to A, 2, d, extension of, 187 ; Curtius 
asserts that for every Greek (f , 17, w 
we may expect an original A, 187 ; 
difficult to proye, 188 

A final, origin of, in secondary roots, 
49 

a, the grammatical suffix of the first 
person in Greek perfects, 186 

Ablative maxi and mare^ 168 

Accent, in Sanskrit and in Greek, 111 
-»— Gorssen*s theory of the original 
freedom of, 192 

Accentuation, Latin, common law of, 
200 ; depends on Uie quantity of the 
penultima, 201 

^^— reaction of, upon quan- 
tity, 202; conflict between accent 
and quantity, ib. ; epitaph, fifth cen- 
tury B.O., quoted, ib. 

— an older law assumed 
which differs from that in common 
use, 208 ; illustrated and explained, 
208,4 

— ^ in other lanf^iages, 204 ; 
in Greece, ib. and n.; m Sanskrit, 
205 ; the German family, ib. ; Ck)r8- 
sen as an authority on accent, 206 

AeileSf 'AxlWevi, 14 

dieXipSs, 282 

A^ and Adhjv, 296 

aedeSf its original meaning, 120 n. 

Aeolic forms, 146, 148 

iyaydw, 109 



Aghi, lx(f> anguiSy 61 

at as an intensified form of i, 119 

aideSf aedes, 149 

aFraf, 80 

dgpuoF, 37 

dxiOK-fh 109 

akva, frxof, equos^ 80 

dx6Xoi^of, 121 

Albanian, 19 

dXevpor, 285 

alienuSf origin of the «, 189 

Alliteration, 97—100 

«iX0i7<mJj, 65 

alumnust 182 

amabare for amaharis, 260 

anuusoy 198 

&fMpT€iy but "fi/ippoToif, 803 

Ambleside, the name, 809 

d-fi4py<a, 805; d-Xctipiif, d-fiikya, d-fitl' 
fiiOt 806 

d/jLp6t, 286 

dfiTikoi, dfiwikovs, 148 

dfi^nfOPy 161 

ang wtus, consonantal change from 
AGH, explanation of change, 219 

animae and antmAi, 204 

cT^of, 800 

Aquilitu and AquiLUus^ 181 

arbiter, 227 

arcessoy ib. 

dfrfrfUf dpKtos, 222 

arfueruntj adftierunt, 227 

'ApidSwji, 272 

dpwy-ds, dp/iyii), 117 

Articulation, weak, 128; indistinct, 
281; in English, 282; the result of 
laziness, 281 

indistinct, (1) Labialism, 

a name given by Prof. Curtius to the 
change of ic to r and p, 288; possi- 
bility of this change, ib. ; exempli- 
fied from Latin, Greek, &o., 284; 
caused by parasitic v, 285; the 
Greek x uie equivalent of Latin qu, 
ib.; further illustrations, 286; his- 
tory of the Latin Q, 287; change of 
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G to /3 and 5, 288; change of GH to 
^289 
Artioulation, indistinct, (2) Dentalism; 
change from K to r, 290 ; examples 
in Greek, 291; change of G to <i, 
rare and uncertain, 292 ; change of 
G to ^, ib.; change of D to 6, ib. 

■ (3) Parasitic d before y or 
t, 293 ; the apparent change of T mto 
f, ib.; Y with parasitic d appears, 
(i) as ^, 294; (ii) as dc, (iii) as 8e, (iT| 
as 8, 295 ; these changes as estimated 
by Curtius and Gorssen, 296; certain 
by-forms in a transitional period, 
ib. n. ; estimate of the probability of 
these changes, 297; Curtius and 
Schleicher on Uiese changes, ib. 

(4) Parasitic y : y after Z, 

298; but few traces of this, ib. 

_... (5) Aspirating unas^irated 
letters, 299; inyoluntaury aspiration 
of hard letters, ib. ; frequently caused 
by mere laziness, 800; no certain 
example of the aspiration of soft 
Bouncb, 801; aspiration in Greek 
and Latin at the beginning of a word, 
ib.; various in the different dialects, 
802 ; in Latin the corruption of later 
date, 308 

■ (6) Auxiliary (inorganic) 
Towels, character of these sounds, 
804; most common in Greek, ib.; 
Yowel-insertions and vowel-prefixes, 
ib. ; (i) initial vowels, 805 ; rare be- 
fore an explosive sound, 806; (ii) 
medial vowels, ib.; examples adduced 
by Schleicher and Curtius discussed, 
806, 7 ; the *' connecting vowel,** its 
object, 807; auxiliary vowels in 
Latin, 808; some verbs take the 
connecting vowel, ib. 

— . (7) Auxiliary (inorganic) 
consonants, not very numerous either 
in Greek or Latin, 809 ; examples in 
Greek very sporadic, 810 
Aryan^ the term applied only to the 
Eastern division, 18 

— not properly applied to the 
primary race, 22 

its probable derivation, 22 

Aspirates, 55 — 59 

- their pronunciation, 10, 268 

soft and hard, 55; doubt 

whether both classes are found in 
original language, 82, 56 ; in Gothic, 
58; hard aspirates recently develop- 
ed in Sanskrit, ib. 

pronunciation of, in Greek, 



268; transliteration of Greek into 

I^thi, 14, 265; in modem Greek, ib. 
Aspiration at tiie beginning of a word, 

801 
of onaspirated letters in 

Greek, 249, 299 
Assibilation in Greek, 268; in Latin, 

277 
Assimilation, principle of, 178 
dffriop for cl^-reor, 279 
d'oHip, 805 
aula and oUa^ 154 
AureliuSf 78 
aureolus, 186 
aurichalcum, 155 
Aurora, 78, 122 
auscularij oicularif 155 
Autter, 78 
Auxiliary letters, 804; auxiliary vowels 

before ^ups of consonants, ib. ; and 

before liquids and nasals, 306 
— vowels inserted in 

Latin, 164, 808 
Avi, ob, om, 80 



B of comparatively recent use, 58 ; ex- 
emplified in px^v, balo, 63 

B Latin, equivalent to Oscan /, in the 
middle of a word, 242 

/3, produced by assimilation from V, 
278; by substitution in TiaooTiiftn, 
284 

badi$iOi PailtWf 16 

Popd^yifPif, 289 

bene, 186 

benevoltu, 170 

BH Indo-European, 64 

dtfro, 225 

filfot, filot, 292 

p\4iHipw,S00 

fio^iofjuu, 234 

Pporis for fjL{fi)poT6s, 810 

Bruges, ^pfifit, 14 

btUfiU, 2$5 

Burrus, Uvfii^Ss, 14, 226 

C lost when initial, 264 ; lost before «, 

255 ; before t and n, 256 
ealinif supercilium, 186 
casa, 253 
Case suffix o$ weakened to w and U in 

Latin, 165 
Casmena, 238 
eastrwn, its different fonns in En^^d, 

7 
eauisa, 16, 288 
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cere, icdpa, in compomidB, 89 

ce{8)na, 256 

X, histoiy of the symbol, 128 

XaAioX, x^^^f ^74 

X^^ft how pronounced, 264; orig^ of 
a, 274, 298 

eivU, 38 

clartM, clamor, loss of a, 194, 201 

Claudius and Clodius, 154 

claustrum for c2au(2-trum, 279 

Climate, influence of, upon language, 6 

cognltug, shortening of the Towel, 208 

cmnissoTf KWfidj^, 184 

Comparatives m Greek as instances of 
assimilation, 268 

Compounds, Latin, weakened in the 
first member, 169; in the second 
member, 170 ; exceptions to the lat- 
ter, and their reasons, 172 

** Connecting-vowel," the, 807; gain of, 
to the Greek in causing less change 
of the root in Graeco-Italian o, ge- 
nerally weakened in Latin to i, 167 

Consonants, Latin, of greater strength 
than Greek, 216 

— ^ general rules to determine 
their relative strength, 217 

■ momentajry sounds strong- 
er than protracted, 217 

— — hard sounds are stronger 
than soft, 218 

»— unaspirated sounds strong- 
er than aspirated, 218 ; gutturals the 
strongest class, 219 ; illustrated from 
the Sanskrit, 220, 221 

— — — relative strength of nasals 
and spirants, 221 

Substitution of, 222 

. Change of hards to softs, 
i: to 7 and ^, 222 

Peculiar change of the hard 

guttural in Latin, 228 ; to what due, 
ib. 

■ the various changes ex- 
emplified and discussed, 222—247 

-o-^— substitution for momen- 
tary (unaspirated) sounds in Latin, 
226 

— — . substitutes for spirants in 
Greek, 227; in Latin, 286 

— — . sporadic substitutes in all 
dialects, 284 

■ changes of the aspirates in 
Latin, 241; when initial pass into 
breaths, 244 

.^— soft letters instead of aspi- 
rates in Latin, 245 
i.— Loss of, 248 



Consonants: loss of aspiration in 
Greek, 248; not frequent, 249 
^_ languages generally do not 
tolerate heavy masses of consonants, 
250 ; what some philologists contend 
for in regard to all roots originally, ib. 

the loss in consonant 

groups considered under three heads : 
(i) Initial loss of s and v in Greek 

and Latin, 251 ; further loss in 
Latin, 258 
(ii) Medial loss hardly found in 
Greek, 255; common in Latin, 
ib.; examples from Schleicher, 
ib. 
(iii) Final loss, 256 ; caused by ten- 
dency to throw the accent back, 
ib. 
— — Consonantal terminations 
in Greek monotonous, 257; some- 
times all dropped, 258; the r ^^X- 
Kwrrucop, ib. 

In Latin no such dislike 

to the aeoumulation of consonants, 
259; but in old Latin final conso- 
nants were regularly dropped, ib.; 
instances of the loss of the final $, 
m, t, 259—261 

Consonantal groups, probable origin of, 
250; the attempt to resolve them 
not always safe, ib. 
— ^ at the beginning of 

a word not objectionable to a Greek, 
252; Latins oisliked initial tr, tn, 
tm, ib. 

■ when initial dis- 
placed in Latin, 254 

terminations, rule for in 

Latin, 259 

— — change, phonetic not dy- 
namic, 85 

■ Assimilation, 262 

The Greek aspirates, 262 ; 

their pronunciation, 268; probably 
not sounded as spirants, ib.; Prof. 
Arendt's views, ib.; Curtius argues 
that Xt Of 4> were real aspirates, ib.; 
argument drawn from Latin trans- 
literation, ib. 

assimilation in Greek, ge- 
neral rules of, 266; complete, ib.; 
(i) of the first sound, 267; (ii) of the 
second, ib.; (iii) modiification of both 
sounds, 268; Pott's views, ib.; other 
explanations, 269; no such change 
of a labial, 270; of a soft guttural 
or dental, 271; incomplete, 272; (i) 
''Euphonic** changes, ib.; (ii) changes 
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OMised by nasals, ib.; (iii) changes 
of nasals, ib.; (iv) change of r to cr, 
ib. ; (y) Laconian change of ^ to o-, 
278 ; (vi) change of r, ib.; (vii) other 
exceptional forms, ib. 
Consonantal Assimilation in Latin, ge- 
neral roles of, 275 
^—^ L Complete, 275; (i) assi- 
milation of the first letter, ib.; (ii) of 
the second letter, ib.; (iii) modifica- 
tion of both sounds, ib. 
»— n. Incomplete, 276; (i) 
"Euphonic** changes, ib.; (ii) changes 
caused by nasals, ib.; (iii) change of 
t to «, ib.; assibilation a late change, 
277; inscriptions oar best guide, ib. 
I Dissimilation, 279 

I (i) change of a dental, 

279; (ii) loss of aspiration in Greek,and 
of initial reduplicated consonants, 
ib.; (iii) Latin -ar%» and -alU^ 280 
eomulo, 186 

eontiOf co-uentio, 199, 277 
cubuif crepui, loss of the a, 194, 203 
cum and quom^ 188 
eunctus, eoiunctuty 198 
euretUio and gurgulio, 228 
Curtius, Prof. Ernst, aflttrms that Aeo- 
lie is not a dialect like the Doric and 
Ionic, 126 n.; in what sense this may 
be admitted, ib. 
eutU and <rK&roSi 258 



D Indo-European, 60 

D, how pronounced in Latin, 226 

D becomes 6, 292 

D passes into I in Latin, 226 

D passes into r in Latin, 227 

Aar=i^, 272 

5^oTo (Od, VI. 242), 62 

Hx-ofuu, 249, 800 

dederimut and dederimui, 204 

dederi, dedrot, dederunt^ 168, 261 

dederunty dedi-sont^ 182 

deidliTc^ofiat, 101 

Deis, di$y not Dii«, 189 

AVf^injp, 272 

Dentalism, 290 

94os, fMeicrer, scanning of, in Homer. 

299 
dextera, how scanned, 207 
DH and BH represented in Italy by /, 

rudhra, rufru, ruhrOy 248 
DH Indo-European, 61 
Dialects, their origin, 125 

claims of Aeolic to stand be* 

Bides Doric and Aeolic, 126 



Dialects: view of Prof JImst CortiuB, 126 
Digamma substituted for V, 232; 
wrongly written for y, 233; y sub- 
stituted for, ib.; wrongly supposed 
to be especially '* Aeolic,'* ib. 
Diphttiongs, tendency to become single 
sounds found in Homer, 141 
— _ Greek, 189; AI=au, a, «; 
AU=av, €1/, ov, ib. 

■ originally double sounds, 
189 ; change of dissimilar diphthongs 
in Greek, 140; illustrated, 141 

' tendency to drop the second 

vowel, 141 ; forms quoted by Ahrens, 
ib.; change of sound in Attica, 142 
^^-^- 04, et, 142; oc, av, ov, 143; 
ev, 144 

I with first vowel long (a, i^, 

ci»), cTi, lyt, ci»t became monoph^ongs, 
144 ; similar diphthongs, ib.; six pos- 
sible combinations of similar vowels, 
145 ; exemplified in the Attic, Doric, 
and Aeolic dialects, 146—149 
— ~ Latin, ai passed into a^, 
149 ; retained longest in radical syl- 
lables, ib.; ae found in legal notices, 
150; pronounced by countrymen as 
«, ib.; weakened to I, ib. 
»— ei found early as t, 

pronounced l^ countiymen as <*, 151; 
Qaintilian*s dictum, ib.; weakened 
from ai and ot, 152 

' oi passed into oe^ 

153, and into u, ib.; mto i and 6, 154 

■ au sometimes be- 
came o, but generally retained, 154 ; 
sometimes produced wrongly out of 
o, 155 ; becomes o and u in composi- 
tion, ib. 

eu became «, 156 

■ ou became u, 156 
— ^ table of the proba- 
ble sounds, 157 

diumua, 167 

dixti, 197, 203 

domitum, 185 

66fioSi domitiy 58 

Donaldson, Dr, law of divergent arti- 
culations, 18 

Doric changes a + c to i^ in contraction 
of suffixes, and a + o to a : this change 
also Aeolic, 146; e + o to cu, 147; 
o + e to w, ib.; change of severe Do- 
ric, 148 

dopKds, ^xds, and topKa, 298 

dwllum, &c., 292 

Dynamic change, 8 

— « its nature, 91 
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E, commonly fomid before two con- 

sonants, as eucendo, 167| 171 
4ap6t, 79, 280 
ix^fiep and ^o/io', 136 
iX^4t, 304 
idudri, 109 
iyut, uncertain whether the 7 is from 

GH, 248 
eUtaif^ foiKa for yeyouca^ 298 
clfd, different forms, 148 
tlrSfiijp, 193 
iXax^i and i\a<f>p6^, 289 
^(tfj, 17(1^, aifwSi 78 

i^tpdyrpf, but <f>pd(rff<o, and /arc-io, 222 
Epitaph of Claudia, 156 

Felioitas, 200 

Epitaphs of the Scipios, yariations of 

spelling upon, 151 
equester for equit-terOy 279 
Eranian language, 19 
ipyovy fipyoPy ^ifyyw, 234 
iplahevy ipiairfPj iplffdcfiei^, 148 
erOf es-yoy 237 
*(nr€T6, 286 
Essay on the Besults of ComparatlYe 

Philology and Classical Scholarship, 5 
^OTciXarac, 255 
IcrrcXXa, 268 
euntem^ 190 
evposy 78 
^jjj, «?, 77, 230 
exta, 75, 197 



F, history of, in Latin, 240 ; ft labio- 
dental, 241 

farit Gr. ifni'vai^ 241 

Earrar, Mr, connection between sense 
and form in roots, 27 

faximffaxoy 197 

feci from fefacU 175 

feminay 62 

ferbui, 235 

/^•sfiw, 25 

Jim And JidH, 203 

/iit«, 62 

firmuSj 241 

/»«« ioTfid-tu$y 276 

flamma iorflag-nuiy 275 

flaws and /i/irt**, 181 

Formiae, &c., 241 

formidOy 241 

/o8ti« and /u)«<m, 242 

/ruor lorfruguoTy 288 

Future suffix, -«yo, 229 



G Indo-European, 47 



G becomes /3 and h, 288 ; becomes 9, 

292 
yafi^posy gener, 309 
yapyaplj^cWf 101 
^au(t)£2fO, SK)4 
7^, 7<tta, oTa, 272 
7^701^0 and j^;^na, 136 
Genitive in as, 149 
German modified Towels, 187 
GH, Indo-European, 60 
GH becomes g in Latin when initial, if 

followed by r, 244 ; represented by g 

when not initial, 244 
GH becomes 0, 289; becomes 0, 292 
Gloria, 223 
Graeco-Italian vowels, how pronounced, 

128 
Greek alphabet, how enriched, 128 

</>=p'h, 16, 263 

pronunoiationof,notto be judged 

from modern Greek, 143 

words borrowed by the Latin, 14 

Grimm*8 Law, 218 

GU, how produced in Latin, 288 
Guna and Vriddhi, terms rejected by 

later philologists, 110 n. 
Guttural nasal, 31 



H, history in Greece, 231; wrongly in- 
serted, ib. 

H, parasitic in Greek, 299 ; caused by 
a liquid, or nasal, or sibilant, 300 

H, not inserted wrongly in Latin, till 
of late, 303 

haruspex not aruspex, 303 

Jierba and 0o/>/3if, 243 

Heyse's (Prof.), character of e may be 
assented to, 183 ; of the other vowels 
doubtful, ib. & n. 

hiemps, xt-<^» 244 

Hindu belief in immortality, 105 

Hindus, their mixture with an earlier 
race, 21 

^/tet J, why aspirated, 302 

"Home," 88 

homullus, 181, 195 

IwmuSy ho-iomusi 198 

hospes, 244 

kostiSy our "guest," 244 

iffffftoPf riKtOTO, 270 



I, apparent influence of, in assimila- 
tion, 187 

I, common vowel before suffixes, as 
publiciM, 169; weakened from e as 
rubicundu$t ib. 
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l^t¥ and Fi^^ 232 
Upos, 802 
illec-ebrae, 186 
Indo-European alphabet, 31 

apa, dir6, 06, 46 

^—~^ Boots, some of onr 

words possibly older, 66 

' /ja<t7ar,*'four,*V^TTo/)€f, 

quattuoTf 39 

— ka, '* who," KOf quot 89, 
284 

■ people, 17 
I peoples, their degrees 

of relationship, 20 

. terms for relationships, 
66,69 

— winter, probably severe, 
69 

indu-itiae, 199 

infringoy why i does not sink to «, 171 

iTueee, 286 

linrost weakening of a to c, 160; change 

of jc to r, 234 
ririrw, 148 

imiuSi illitu, the genetive forms, 190 
Irrational vowels, 206 
itA, 211 

iubeOf iu8-hibeOy 199 
iurgium, 190, 196, 204 
iuxta, 75, 197 



E Indo-European, 37 

E lost in Latin, except as an abbre* 

viation, 223 
E becomes w and j?, 283; becomes r, 

290 
E does not pass into p in Latin, though 

in Italian, 286 
Kd\6s and K&XSi, 296 n. 
Earn, com, cw, 161 
Eeltio, its relationship to the Italian, 

19 
Kwht, K€V€^, 229; kAvoj, 267 
Eey, Prof., on the *'(Jerman School of 

Linguistic Science," 48 
«*Ein/'24 
ncXa^w, 230 
K^firi, 38 
Kwovpia, 251 



L perhaps Indo-European, 81; how 
pronounced in Latin, 180 ; sometimes 
doubled, ib. 

L substituted for d in Latin, 226 

Labialism, 283 

lacrima^ 15, 226 



XalXaf, 102 

Latinised Greek words, 14, 15 

latus for tlatus^ 254; ton»=rX(£rof, ib. 

lautus and lotuSy 154 

X^Tip, Xfytfur, 148 

Letters of the Greek and Latin alpha- 
bets, later, not Indo-European, 127 

leuir, «aiJ/>, 226 

Liquids, 81 ; B is the older sound, ib. 

Loss of reduplicated syllable in Latin 
perfects, 174 

2u(c)7ia, 256 

lupiu, 253, 286 

Lyra, Mpa, 14 



M Indo-European, 70 

M final, omitted in Latin, 260 

Madhu, fOBv, 64 

mage for magit, 260 

magis, 184 

/id\€vpw, 235 

tuiWos, uiUut, 236 

man{u)suetus, 199 

VMre, 240 

iu\-e and /tAXbi, 807 

fUkdonaiy iKSofiaif 236 

/UfJL{p)\(0Ka, 310 

meridUSf 227 

meritust merettu, 185 

fi€arifA{^)pla, 310 

Meo-crdTUK, Me^oirora^c^o, VLeBOSpiw, 

284 
/dfiMUy 108 
mtfui for ;tKi, 309 
mt/tu«, 184 
moneOf 116 
mox, 196 



N Indo-European, 68 ; how pronounced 

in Latin, 184 
N not clearly heard before « in Latin, 

255 
Nabhas, w4<f>os, nubes, 65 
Nasals, 67 ; the guttural nasal, ib. 
Nasalisation, 193 
p^ToBeSt dtfi\f/-tot, nepotes, 224 
neptiSy loss of o, 194 
neu, 214 
Niebuhr's hypothesis of a Greek and 

non-Greek Element in Latin, 14 
nuncupot 199 
nuntittSt fwui-uentitUt 199, 277 

O before I sinks to u 180 ; sometimes 
prevented, 186 
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final, gradnal shortening of, 212 
O weakened to u in Latin formatiye 

syllables, 165 
ohicity how scanned, 189 n. 
ocellus^ 195 
ddfiii and dfffi^t 272 
Muda. 117, 135 
6-80VS, 806 
oinosy unu$, 119 
— oenus, unu9y 153 
BkpoSi perhaps connected with ciinctor, 

280 
ihxC, Latin, dei-u$, the length of the 

Yowel original, 138 
olere and odoTt 2!26 
"OXv/ATof, 806 
d/i/ia and tfrra, 267 
dfAydoBrpff araftn^^^rai, 134 
6/1^17, 300 
5-ro/ia, 48, 305 
6^/>i^, 48 

dmrora, history of the form, 207 
6piyw, regOt 306 

^pof, 84 
5-rXof, 305 
(St, 76, 229 

P, Indo-European, 44; becomes p and 
&, 225 

P, weakening of to j>, as Boblicola for 
Poplieola, 108 

P inserted in Latin, 10, 810 

TttxvJ, 301 

PaUtals, 7, 290 

j>aZtim5«8 and columbat 286 

-ra/A^Irw, 101 

Papirius and Papinus, 239 

Parasitic sounds, 12, 281 

Pan7ia and Palilia, 280 

partem and partim, 168 

xarpc $, loss of the c in the gnffix, 193 

pauper, pauciper, 199 

pedester, 182 

j^enna for pet-nay 275 

j7«nur»a and (nrditf, 258 

perfacilU and d(/^i7w, 173, 186 

wepl^vros, the double p caused bj assi- 
milation, 267 

perplaeet and dtjpltcf ^ 173, 186 

W<r<rw, T^wr, from IIAK, 270 

petorritum, 286 

Petranius and PetrHta=Qttarft«, 286 

<t>a€w6t for ^eff-ros, 267 

4nrY6t,fagu8, discussed by Max Miiller, 

Phonetic change, its nature, 1 



Phonetic change, its cause, 3 

— ^— gain of the Greek 

from, 6 

apparent exceptions 

to the principle of, 9 

Prof. Max MtiUer's 

theory, 11 

I due to two causes, 

123 

' general results of, in 

Greek and Latin, 127 

Phonetic varieties applied for dynamic 
purposes in Greek, 115; traces of 
the same method in Latin, 116 

^piouri, 148 

if>pdddv, Boeotian =0p<l^, 271 

pi{e)nu$t 256 

pietas, why the e does not sink to t, 
189 

iTi^^ for iwl + *fw, 46 

ir£xTw, 108 

piseUy its derivation, 46 

plaustrum and plostrum, 155 

Plautus, different theories of his scan- 
ning, 207 

his transliteration of z by « 

or ««, 15 

vKrfffioi for rXar-yo-f, 278 

wXovffios for irXoi/T-yo-r, 273 

** Poetical license," in what sense the 
term admissible, 195 

rotoi, voe^, 91, 284 

WOlTW^y 101 

iroXt^, roXXi^f, 268 

Pompeius and Po7Utti<=Quintus, 286 

popina and coquina, 91, 286 

postus, repostwt, 196 

Pott, his theory of secondary roots, 

42,45 
praeatoloTy 43 
praestOt 197 
prohihessUy 198 
Tpvrayls, 161 
TT6\ii and xoXti, 274 
pulcher, 16 

HVfMTOtt 161 



Q, history of, 288 

QU occurs beside C in Latin, 285 ; cor- 
responds to ir in Greek, 285 
Quantity of vowels, natural length, 
200 n. ; shortened by accent, 202 

^— -— . vowels lengthened * 

in Augustan poetry, 209 
^-. variation of, in Greek and 
Latin, 296 n. 
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quereUa, 16, 180 
gtitfi, 2U 
quot^ 114 



B Indo-Earopean, 81 

B snbBtituted for d in Latm, 227 

^ax^a, 801 

JHiKot from BHBAG, 252 

raptim, 169 

Reate for Sreuate, 262 

Bedaplioated oonsonant, loss of, in 

Greek, 279 
Beduplioation, nse of the vowels in 
Greek for the redaplioated syllable, 
187 

' the oldest and simplest 

method of formation, 95 ; evidences 
of this derived from the language of 
savages and children, ib.; general 
traces of the principle, 97 ; in imita- 
tive words and in alliteration, ib.; 
in superlatives, 100; in intensives, 
101 

■ to distinguish protracted 
from momentary action, 103; table 
illustrating this, 104 
My-¥U'fu, tppurya, 117 
Belazed articulation, instances in Eng- 
lish of, 12 
filj^a for fplta, 261 
Eoma for Srouma according to Gors- 

sen, 252 
Bomance languages not derived from 

Classical Latin, 166 
Boot, its definition, 26—28 
Benan's view, 28 
Prof. Curtius* definition, 28 
AK, dK(a¥^ acuo, 87 ; never EK or 

OK, 133 
A\e,d\dalpi0, 249 
AN, dv-efiott irpoiT-rpf-iis, 68 
AB, dp6(a, ararCy 82 
ABBH, d\<t>itv, labor, 65 
AS, 17/uat, 803, 805 
AS, ES, itrn, est, 76; ^fifu, 267 
BHA, and BHAN, 0a/k, tpcdpu, 

fari, 41 
BHAB, 0^pw,/<TO, 4 

0^/)or, ferax, for»^ 66 

BOA, ^o\-y<hfjuu, /5<JXXo/Mu, /SovXa- 

fuu, 185 
BHU, 0iJw, fui, 84 
XT, xcvw, 121 
DHA, eifireai, felo, 61 



Boot, DHU, Otkaf, BvfiSt, ^cXXa, fiimui, 

68 
AI, idi€lff€w, 299 
DIV, At(F)of, 60, 61 ; DYU, Zm, 

Ayevst 298 
DBAK, dpoicecy, ^pdxwif, 62 
EA(=EP), EAO, EATe, ifXvtfar, 

i\€v{e)aofiat, €CKiS\ovea, 121, 307 

^XuJ-, 249 

ER, 4peTfi6sy remut, 82 
FlD,fidf9,feidu9Joidu$, 119 
GA, GAN, and GNA, 7^00, 7/wf, 

yiyvuffKv, gena$, gnarus, 47 
GAB, " to caU," " to waken," ♦• to 

be old," 29 
GAB, fiop-d, 29, 288 
GHAB, xofp""* I^t. gratus, 60 
GNO, the old byfoim of GNA, 

188 
I, Lat. eire (ire), 119; aUiw, Lai. 

aevum, 121 
IDH, aXOta, aWos, aWifp, Lat. aed- 

et, (ustus, ae8-ta», 120 
IE=AIK, €lKum, ioixa, DreXot, 298 
KI, K€tfMi, quiet, 38, 284 

— KeTfMu, Kolrti, KOLpdoj, 118 
LABH, Xa/3«K and Xa^upor, 249 
LAS, 'Kd'ia, Xrjp.oi, Xt-Xa-/-ot^uu, 86 
LIGH, Xe/xw, ligurio, 244 
Ain, IXtToi', \€iitta, \i\oiva, 118 
LUK, \€v<F<r€tw, lumen, 53 

MA, fUfUofiau unitor, 102 
MAX, fiax^i i-/MX€-adfiijir, 307 
MAN, fi4p-€uf, fihoSf fudpofuu, men^ 

tio, moneo, 71 
MAB, MABD, MABP, a-ft^po- 

Tot, 70; fjMOfioUpoj, 101 
NAE, Indo-Eur., Lat. nex, neeU^ 

117 
OK, Sffire, Hesyoh. tfjcirof, Lat. 

oculus, 271 
OB, ipwpa, orior, 83 
PA, TaTiip, T6ffit, potitf 44 

— ghai-pati, Lat. hospet, 244 
PAK, not PAG, paciscor, Gr. wd^^- 

adkot, 223 
PAR, HAA orHAB, Lat. PLE, ^6- 
X(f, Lat. ple-bs, 274 

— vepdw, Tr6po$, itiirpdffKV, pot' 
tu$, periculum, 44 

*Tr, l^vyor, ^eiyia, x^^cvyo, 121 

ni9, 1tld-9»0, WtScUfis, Wl0CL^6T7ff, 

viSai^, 92 
^— (wtOow, vtiOia the verb, xec^w 

the noun, r^oi^ 118 
IIAAK, irXo^ and rXoiroiTs^ irXi)0'- 

<rw, 270 
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Root, nPAK, xp€wc<Jy, wpdaaa, 270 
IITAK, imjaafa, 270 
PT, /J^w, IINT, xv4<a, wyevfM and 

ftevfjuL, 121 
SAP, ffoipoty catp'r/it sapio, 800 
SAB, cTXs, saU 85 ; possible coxmeo- 

tion with SRU, 260 
2BB, (TCM-wJ, 272 
ZFAH, iJir-i^of, 272 
SIV, Kaa(Tv<a= KaTa-<rv-b), »iio, 77 
SEEn, ffKOTTtiy, aK6iros, 52 
SKID, (Txffa, Lat. scindo, 300 
SKU, SKAD, caelum, easa, 253 
SMAB, fiepfirfpliyiyj memor^ 101 
SNIGHjvf^cM., 289 
— — yt^f, mow, 69 
SVAB, «opor, 263 
SPU, Tvrf^tf, «pM«"^, 263 
SKU, probably not the simplest 

form, 250 
STA, (rrdiTij, Urruu, stare, 27, 42 

(T^^-w, 300 

STAL, ariWuy praestolor, 43 
STAMBH, aTiix<t>v\QP, 43 
STAP, ««i|7ar^, 43 
STAB, iL'irrfiPf dcrpdirrb), d^rrpair^, 

306 
STAV, trravpos, 43 
ZTIX, ffrixes, <rre/x<«'» <rro?xoj, 118 
Zr, <r«Ju>, 121 
SVAD, ^i5j, irti«(£i)«w, 114 
SVAN and SVAP, Indo-Eur., Lat. 

sdn-xis, 86pi-Of sdpor, 117 
TA and TAN, rdffn, rdyaos, rdvia, 

tendo, 40 
TAK or TUK, T€K€iy, T<J^or, rvxcty, 

43 
OAF, dcurai, Bavfia, 62 
GBS, eiffffOPTo, festus, 26 
UG, iJyiifj, avfrfi'w, augeo, 122 
US, e^o;, av(u, avos, avx^ds, uro, 

77 
VAGH, (F)EX, 60 
VAB, 6pd(a, uereor, 88 
VAS, vet'Usy fcffdris, 79 
VER, uerhum, ipeuf, 84 
VXD, Wetir, 62 
VOB, ipaF, (ily>a, uereor, 62 
VBAK, ^KOf, Lat. radix; the old- 
est form BHBAG, ^pv^is, 262 
^T, l^u); also ^6aPo» by a second 

step, 121 
YUG, ^^y<fy, ttt^m, 76, 293 
Boots, belong to all languages, 29 
Greek with two aspirates, 279 
must not be analysed too far, 29 
secondary, formed from primary by 

addition of a consonant, 40—42 



Boots, secondary, formed by a muti- 
lated preposition, 46 , 
secondary, formed by addition of 

a final vowel, 47 
specialisation of, 60, 62 
that differ in meaning may have 
the same form, 86 
ros, (p<Tri, 263 

rufus, ruber, and i-pvO-p^ty 242 
rumpOf 86 



S Indo-Eur., 76 

S changes in Greek, 280; lost at be- 
ginning of a word, 232 ; between two 
vowels, ib. 

S changes in Latin, strong when initial, 
but weak when finals 237 ; becomes r 
between two vowels and when final, 
238; is lost, 239; lost before d in 
Latin, 266 ; final, omitted in Latin, 
260; after I passes into l, 276 ; passes 
into r after r, 276 

S retained in nominative plural of 
o-declension in Plautus, 260 

Samnium for Sab{i)niumy 276 

Sanskrit, its age, 19, 20 
— its place in philology, 23 

_— ch, j and g, 7 

<ra<pTJi, (TOipoSf 300 

Scanning in the 4th century after 
Christ, 200 

^—~^ apparent irregularities of, in 
Plautus, &c., 206, 208 

Sclavonic, its history, 20 

secuntur and sequontur, 188 

sed, originally long, 211 

$eUa, for sed-la, 276 

filua, 16 

sim, stem, 186 

sin, 214 

(rt6s for ScSsy 273 

aocer, 253 

scrofa, 242 

sinciput =8emi-caput, 199 

somnus for sopnus, 276 

sopor, 263 

<r0^, sva, 273 

Spirants, 78; only three Indo-Euro- 
pean, ib. 

Sporadic change, 124; in Greek vow- 
els, 169 

musa, w6s, nurus, 69, 261 

"Star," 23 

Stella, stUla, 196 

arevfuu, 43 

ffrrffiufw, 42 

Stlatus, 263 ; nauU stlata, ib. 

21 
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itloetu, loeui, 180 

Sabjunotiye present, old form of, in 

Latin, 185 
Snf&xeB, Indo-European, composition 

of, 72, 87 
not formed to denote special 

logical meanings, 104 
Suffix, case. A, 212 

'bhi, 87 

6ti#, 210 

entirely lost, 218 

formative, -od, -i«, 297 

—^-^ -aris or -oZu, 280 

■ 'OMOt -etio, -toio, 278 

-ft^tf,294 

'OM, •€(«, -OCtf, 187 

.5tot, 296 

-a«os, 296 

■ 'dum, -demt -do, 296 

.ioy, 'drf¥, -50, 296 

-ifw, 296 

'ka, 86 

'tnant, 73 

. '0$0t 81 

'SCO, 103, 106 

'ffffu and -TTcu, 268 

-«yo, 229 

-tor, 66 

:. tuna^ ai^yflt 278 

i -yant, 76 

inflectional, -mas, -/tei, -mt«, 2 

u j for /tti, 194 



ff^p and |i/f, 261 
Superlatives, Latin, instances of assi- 
milation, 276 
8US, iff, 16 



T Indo-European, 40 ; becomes a, 224 
T final, interchanges with d^ 226 
dropped in Latin, 261; in abla- 
tives and personal terminations, ib.; 
passes into s in Latin participles, 
276 ; and elsewhere, 277 
tarpessita {Tpawe^lTTjs)^ 16 
tendo, derivation of, by Pott, 42 
T^-pa, tep-eot 300 
T4ff<rap€s, 291 
TerpdvoKaiy a sort of reduplication, 100; 

Tei/x«, 249, 300 
Teutonic language, how subdivided, 20 
TH, change of to 0- in Laconian, 278 
th, passes into r in Greek forma- 
tions, 279 
Theokritus, as an authority for dialec- 
tical forms, 141 

II reading in xxviu. 4, 268 n. 



^eof, not from same root as deus, 25 

e4<r<rarro (Find. Nenu v. 10), 25 

"Thomey", 293n 

"Thunder", 40, 263,310 

t£j, 291 

Umitru, derivation of, 40, 253 

tot, 214 

TpOWlj, TpOTOWV, 113 

tug-urium, 186 



U, regular weakening in Greek, 158 ; 

weakened to i, 161; denoted by w, in 

Boeotian, 168 
U, its affinity for labials, as insulto, 171; 

before nt, nd, Stsc especially in legal 

formulae, 167 
U found in classical Latin where was 

retained in the provincial, 182 
ua{c)mu, 266 
uariegare, why the e does not sink to 

t, 190 
uH, for cuhi, 264 
J/3/>tf and inr^p, 226 
uel, 213 

uenire, 264, 288 
uella and uilla^ 161 
uermis, 264 
uema, 77, 288 

uictrix, loss of 0, 194, 201, 203 
uineuUim, 194, 201 
vl6s, 69, 228 
uix, 196 
ifA&t, 229 

umor not humor^ 303 
^e/>0faXos 161 
{ffffdmif 229 



V Indo-European, 78 

y preserved as F in Greek, 232; be- 
comes u, 233; becomes rou^ breath- 
ing, 234; becomes /3, ib.; becomes 
M, 236 

y becomes u in Latin, 239; is lost, 
239 ; does not become m, 240 

Valesium and Valentium, 278 

yisa, l&s, virus, 80 

yowels a, e, i, o, i*, why not the scale 
of strength for all languages, 178, 
179 n 

yowel-assimilation, principle o^ 178; 

where the process has been stemmed, 

and where altered by neighbouring 

sounds, 179 

^^— caused by vowels. 
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185 ; when two vowels oome into 
actual contact, 185 ; when two vowels 
are separated by a consonant^ 186 

Vowel-assimilation, caused by conso- 
nants, > 179; the vowel u produced 
by labials and Z, ib.; the vowel e 
attracted by r and before two conso- 
nants, 182 ; the vowel t attracted to 
n, 188; and dentals, 184 

Vowel-degpiulation, (Latin) table of, 163 

IMssimilation, 187; less fre- 
quent in its operation — a bar to 
further change, 188; examples of 
this bar, 188, 9; further illustra- 
tions, 189, 190 

Vowels express relativity, 85 

Greek, how represented in 

Latin, 164, 169, 170, 181 

Vowel-loss, Greeli^ 190 ; how probably 
produced, ib. 

sometimes lost in the 



formative suffixes, 198 

^<^(e)x-ol', loss of 

«, 193 



the 



fore I, 194 
195 



' Latin, loss of, 198 

— o, 194 

— 0, examples, 194 
u, only lost be- 

«, lost before r, 



■ {, the most im- 

portant loss; instances from classi- 
cal writers, 196 ; this vowel especi- 
ally lost in compounds, 198; dis- 
cussed, ib. 

the immediate cause of 

this vowel-loss discussed, 199; the 
results of Corssen's inquiry precari- 
ous, 199; loss in unaccented syl- 
lables, 201 

the lost vowels fell out 

not abruptly, 206 and n. 

— the corruption and loss 

of vowels traced, 207 

^^—^ cause of the loss of the 
final syllable, 208 

- loss in quantity, 209; 
loss of quantity owing to the loss of 
the final consonant, 210; loss of 
quantity in originally final vowels, 
212; loss of letters in the final 
syllable, 213 ; final i and e lost, 214 

Vowel-increase, quantitative, in Latin, 
more rarely in Greek, 117 

generally qualitative, 

not quantitative, 33 — 35 

Vowel Intensification, 109; different 



in different languages, ib.; most re- 
cognisable in Sans^t, 110 

Vowels, long, in the Greek, advantage 
of the different symbols for, 117 

Vowel-scales; the A-scale, 113; the 
I-scale, 118 ; I intensified to at, 119 ; 
the U-scale, 121 ; U intensified to 
au, 122 

— use of, in Sanskrit, 110 
_ importuit uses of, 110 ; in 

the Gothic, 112 ; and in the Lithua- 
nian, 113 

—^ in Greek and Latin, 113 
-._ difficulty in distinguishing 
the two steps of the A-scale, 114 

■ -. different methods of dis- 
tinguishing the steps of the A-scale 
in Greek, 115 

Vowel-system, contrast between the 
Greek and the Latin, 163; examples 
from Oorssen, 164 

— (Greek) superior to the 
Latin, 215 

■ . ■ (Latin) peculiar weak- 
ness of, 162 

Vowels, wellness of, in formative syl- 
lables, 164; illustrative examples, 
164, 5; anEdogy in the Umbnan, 
pointed out by CJorssen, 166; in 
final syllables the original vowel 
commonly sinks to e ; explained and 
illustrated, 167, 8 

^— weakened in composition, 169 ; 
the first member of the compound, 
ib.; where the second member is 
weakened, 170; examples, 170 — 172; 
exceptions, 172 
~^ — Latin weakened in reduplicated 
forms, 173 ; of the reduplicated syl- 
lable, ib. ; of the radical syllable, 
174 

Vowel-change, modified by external 
cause, 176 ; hardly at all in Greek, 
ib.; but frequently in Latin, 177; 
results, ib. 

Vowel-variation, (A , e, 0), application of, 
134; exemplified, 134, 5; gain of 
the Greek language hereby, 135 

■ ■ (a, e, 0) originally pho- 

netic, 115 ; illustrated by Prof. 
Curtius, ib. 71. 



Weak articulation, its character and 

tendency, 123—126 
"Whitney, Professor, "The Study of 

Language,*' 4 
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Y Indo-European, 76 

Y, gattnral sound of, in Greek, 230 ; 
early lost, 229; changed to i" b j pa- 
rasitic a, 292 

Y becomes i in Latin, 286; is lost, 237 
ya, 6f, 76 

Year, the divisions of, various names 
and their derivations, 89 



f, origin of, in Greek, 274 



Z, old Latin, 128, 239; afterwards bor- 
rowed, 16, 128; represented by « and 
$$ in Plautus, 239 

Zd for d(c{, 293 ; as a prefix, 294 

Zcdcvi^of , 293 

Ziw, 292 

Zend, the speech of the old Persians, 
19 

Zevs, 293 

fi7/4/a, 294 

Zfati6t and ita, 294 

ZvY<$r, 76, 293, 294; Sir/tSy, 295 
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